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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


Philosophical Inquiry is essentially the chief intellectual study 
of our age. It is proposed to produce, under the title* of “ The 
English and Foreign Philosophical Library, a series of 
works of the highest class connected with that study. 

The English contributions to the sericis consist of original 
works, and of occasional new editions of such productions as 
have already attained a permanent rank among the philosophical 
writings of the day. 

IJeyond the productions of English writers, there arc many 
recent publications in German and French whicli are not readily 
accessible to English readers, unless they are comj)etciit German 
and French scholars. Of these foreign writings, the translations 
have been entrusted to ginitlemen whose names will be a guaran- 
tee for their critical lldelity. 

“ The English and Foreign Philosopiiical Library ” claims 
to be free from all bias, and thus fairly to rejn'esent all develo])- 
mcnts of Philosophy, from Spinoza to Hartmann, from Linbnilz 
to Lotze. Each original work is produced under the inspection 
of its author, from his manuscrii^t, without intermediate sugges- 
tions or alterations. As corollaries, works showing the results 
of Positive Science, occasionally, though seldom, iind a place in 
the series. 

The series is elegantly printed in octavo, and tlie prici^ regu- 
lated hy the extent of each volume. Tin* volumes will ibllow in 
succession, at no fixed periods, but as early as is consistent witli 
the necessary care in their production. . 

THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED:— 

VoLS. l.-lll.] Second Edition. Vol. 1., post 8vo, ]>p. 350, cloth, price los. 6(1. 

A HISTORY OF MATERIALISM. 

By Professor P A. LANGE. 

Authorised Translation from the Qerinan hy Eiinkst C. Thomas. 

(Vols. II. and 111. in the press.) 

“This is a work whicli has lonjy and impatiently been cxpoctc'd bv a larg'o (Arolo of 
readers. It has been well praised by two eniment .sciouUsts. and tliinr words have 
created for it, as regards its a])peanmce in our English tongue, a sort of aiue-uatal 
reputation. The reputation is in many respects well <ioservod The ])ool< is niarkoil 
throughout by Bin|j:ular ability, abounds 111 stnking and suggestive retlcctions, subtle 
and pnifound dmcussions, felicitous and grapldc descriptions of 111cnt.1l and social move- 
ments, both lu tltemselvoM and in tueir mutual re^tious ” -ficolmion 

“ Although it IS only a few years smee fjajvc's book was iiriginally published, it 
alrejtdy ranks as a classic m the philosophiuil liRratun* of Germany Ho’ was not only a 
man of vast learning, but had a very rare i)Ower both of analysis and generalisation ; and 
his style is singularly clear, strong, and gi'ttccful. Nominally ojily a histury of inatcrialisin, 
it is iu reality very much moie. It takes m the whole development of pliilosophical 
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opinion, but with cfipcoial reference to materialism. So far as he has proceeded, Mr. 
Tiiomas has done his work with great spirit and intelligence. We have t<!sted the trans- 
lation at different points, and have always found that it reflects the original freoly and 
accurately. MnW Ouzdtt-. 

“ Eveiy section of Dr Ijango’s w(»rk is followed by a copious body of notes, abounding 
in references lo autlioiitios, and bearmg ample testimony to the extensive reading of the 
author ” — Boturtlay Rfinac. 

“Wo SCO no reason for not endorhing the twinslator’s judgment that is ‘r.iisod far 
above the level of onhnaiy controversial writing bj its thoroughness, comprehensiveness, 
and impartiality "—Uontnupnnnv Jireteir 

“The ‘ ICnglisl] and Koieign Pliilosojihical Library’ could not be more worthily 
inaugurated than by a translation of Lange’s great work." — Mind. 


Voh. IV.] Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 362, cloth, price los. 6d. 

NATURAL LAW : An Essay in Ethics. 

By BDITH'SIMOOX. 

Second Edition. 

•Miss Siineox dcseives cordial roeognitioii for the excellent work she has done in 
vindieation of naturalisin, and esiiecially for the high nobility ot hor ethical purpose ” — 
Atheinf'iniL 

“ A hook which for tlie rest is a mine of suggestion " — Academy 

“ Tlic ^^r^te^'s liighcst skill Im Mcen m bnngitig together aspects of ideas which limit 
ouo aiKithoi, and even seem to eonlliel, in elucidating the paradoxical side of aco(‘ptcd 
))!'' i«»siti()ns, and embodying acute poiceptions in elaborate eiugrammatic periods." — 
Ecahtt'nc) 

“ I'his iliouitlitfiil and able work is in man> lospccta the most important contribution 
3 ct made to the ethics of tho evolution tlieory ’’—Mind, 


VoLs. V. VI,] 111 Two Voltimofi, post 8vo, pp. 268 and 288, cloth, price 15s. 

THE CREED OP CHRISTENDOM: 

m FOUNDATIONS CONTRASTED WITH ITS SUrERSTRUCTURE, 

By W B. GBBG. 

Sixth Edition, with a New Introduction. 

“ Prolc-s-ional lojuoavhos agnmst a book mnnly and modest, so evidently truth- 
loving, -o liigh'iiiindcd ‘ind devout, as tins of Mr Greg's, are hut a melaticlioly imbecility 
No candid leader of the ‘Creed of Chiisicndoni ' can close 11n‘ book without tlu* 
.s('cu*l 'ickiiowlcdgnuMit, that il is a nioiiel of honesr iinestigation ,iiid clear ox ptititiou, 
concoivod ill tho tiue sjuiit (»f serious and faithful i'c.seaich." — H'l.dmimler fienew 

“Tills wiirk remains a monument of his industry, hi.s high literary power, his clear 
inlollfct, and Ids iomjIuIc desne to arrive at the truili In its present shape, with its 
new nitioductmn, it will fic stili more widely lead, and more warmly welcomed by tlKisc 
wlio believe that m a contest hetweeu Tiuth and Error, Truth never can be worsted.” — 
i^cotaman 


Voii. VII.] In ])ofit Svc), pp. xix. — 249, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OP RELIGION 

TO THE SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

By 0. P. TIBLB, 

Dr. Theol , Professor of the History of Religions in the TJnivorsity of Leiden. 
Truiislatod from the Dutch by J. Estlin Caiipknteb, M.A. 

“Few hooks of its si/.o contain tlie result ot so much wide thinking, able and laborious 
study, or enable the render to gam a better biid’s-cye view of the hiteat results of inves- 
tigations into tho lohgimis hbtorj’ of narions As Professor ‘Tielo modestly says, ‘ In this 
hi tie book arc outliiics—pencil sketches, I might say— nothing more' But there are 
some nun wiiose skettbos from a thumli-miil am of far more worth than an enormous 
canvas covered with the crude ]).iinting of otiioi's, and it is easy to see that these pages, 
lull of iufomiatic^, these sentences, cut and perhaps also dry, short and clear, condense 
tho fruits of lopif and thorough u'seandi .” — Hcotsinan 

“To us the TOlue of the book seems to consist m tho condensed statement of what is 
cort-iuuli' known of all the chief religions of tho world up to tho rise of Buddhism. ChriM- 
tiaiii^j’, Islam, W'hieh are qualified as ui}ivci>al religions; and tho opportunity which it 
thus affords to tho student of making (>rigi»al and more minute investigations from a 
Ht«rtiny-point of unquestioned fact.”— r/icoh>^tc«i Henew. 
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Voii. VIIL] In post 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

BELIGION IN CHINA: 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion 
amongst that People. 

By JOSEPH EDHIKB, D.D.. Peklnfir. 

^‘We confidently recommond a careful perusal of the present work to all interested 
in this groat subject. ’’--Z/wido'/i a)id China Express. 

" Dr. Edkins lias been most careful in noting tho vtiried and often complex phases of 
opinion, 80 as to give an account of uouBidei*able value of the subject. 


VoL. IX.l In post 8vo, pp. 216, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A CANDID EXAMINATION OF THEISM. 

By PHYSIOUS. 

“ An essay of marked ability that d(»eB not lielio its title.” — Mhui 

“On the whole a catidid, acute, and honest attempt to work out a problem which is 
of vast and perpetual interest.” — Scotsman. 

“ It is impossible to go through this work without forming a voiy high opinion of his 
speculative and argumentative powei, and a Miicoro respect for hm temperance of alatc- 
moiit and his diligent endeavour to make out the l>Oi>t ciise ho uaii for the views he i ejects.” 
— Academif. 

“ This is a tolling contribution to the question of questions, Tho author has pushed 
a stop further than any one beforo him tho bearing of modern hcicnco on the doctrine ol 
Theism.”— jExai/wafin 


VoL. X.] Post 8 VO, xii. — 282 pages, cloth, price los. 6d. 

THE COLOUR SENSE : Its Origin and Development. 

AN KSBAY IN COMPARATIVE PSYCITOLOGY. 


By GRANT ALLEN, BA., Author of “Psychological Aesthetics.” 


I, Aether Waves and their Vanetlos. 
II Tho Kailiost Form of Vision. 

III. The Colour Beuso 111 Insects. 

IV. The Ooloui Sense in Vertebrates. 
V. Tho Colour Souse in Man. 


VI. Tho A ostli otic Value of Colour. 

VII. Thu Uiowlh ot the Colour Voca- 
bulary. 

VIII. Coloui lu Printing. 

IX Humriiary and Kucapitulation. 


PREPAlUNa FOR PRESS. 

In post 8 VO, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 

A Popular Exposition of the General Theory of tlie Art, as based on the 
researches of Helmholtz. Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in February and 
March 1877. 

By WILLIAM POLE, Mus. Doc. Oxen. 

Follow of tho Royal Socioties of J ondon and Edinburgh ; one of the Examiners in Musi*- 
to the University of London 

The great and justly celebrated work recently published by Professor Helmholtz, of 
Berlin, “ Tlie Doctrine of the Porceptimi of Musical Hounds, eonsiiiered as a Physuilogicgl 
Basis for the Theory of Music,” conswts of two parts, winch may bo called the Physicftl 
and the Musical Parts respectively. Tlie former, contaiumg the author’s novel investi- 
gations and dLcoveries in the domains of Acoustics, has been alre.oiiy made iamiliiir in 
this country by popular illustrative works; biic the latter portion, which is the more 
interesting to tlie musical puhlic, aa containing tlie philosophical application of these 
invostigatums and discovene-s to tho Hcieiice of Music, has received, as yet, but little 
attention, aud can only be studied in tho elaborate form m which it exists in the author’s 
treatise. 

The object of the present publication is to explain the PhtlosophicaJ^^eory of Music, 
as based on Helmholtzs investigations, in a way which, it is hi»pod, wm be intelligible 
to practical musicians, and to such of the genem public as take an inteinst in the ai t. 
And it is thought that such an introduction to tho subject may be particularly useful 
tho present time, when the Universities are beginning to insist on theoretical knowledge 
as an indispensable qualification for the musical honours granted by them. 
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In Two Volumes, post 8vo, about 400 pages each. 

ORIENTAL BELiaiONS» 

AND THEIR RELATION TO UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

I.— INDIA. 

EXTRA SERIES. 

Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. 348 and 374, with Portrait, doth, price 21s. 

LESSING : His Life and Writings. 

By JAMES SIME, M.A 

** It is to Lessinj; that an Englishman would turn with readiest affectiocni. We cannot 
but wonder that mote of this man is not known amongst us. ’'—T homas Oablylb. 

“ jJut to Mr. Janoes 8imc has been rosei ved the honour of presenting to tlse English 
public a fulMongth portrait of LchsiTig, in which no portion of the canvas is uncovered, 
and in which there is haidly a touch but tells. Ho has studied his subject with that 
patient care which only reverence and sympathy can support; he Ims attained the true 
proportion winch can alono be gained by penetration and clear insight Into motive and 
purposes. We can sav that .1 clearer or more coinp.ict piece of biographic criticism lias 
not been produced in England for many a day.”— IveMmimter Review. 

** An account ot Ijossing's life and work on the scale widch he deserves is now for the 
first time offered to English readers, Mr. Simo has performed his task with industry, 
knowledge, and synipatljy ; qualities which must concur to make a successful biogra- 
plior Aifi Malt Gazette. 

“ This is an admirable book. It lacksno quality that a biography ought to have. Its 
method is excollcnt, its theme is profoundly interesting ; its tone is the bapniest mixture 
of sympathy and discrimination : its stylo is clear, masculiiio, free from effort or affecta- 
tion, yet eloquent by its very sincerity. It is not a page too long ; and though the reader 
closes It with regret, the critic must own that it is not a page too short.”— Sfaadard. 

<‘He has given a life of Lessing clear, interoflUng, au<l full, while he has given a 
study of his writings which boars distinct marks of an intimate acquaintance with his 
subject, and of a solid and appreciative judgment 

“ Vor allem orwoist aioh dor Verfasser als oln Mann vom freiem, unbefangencm 
Geiste, von violsouiger ernster Bilduiig .” — Jm neven Jteich. 

“ Sicher wird dieses Buch, das mit solchor Liobe und eingehenden Griindlichkoit 
sich an die addldorung des Lebens eines so bedeulHamcn Goistes iinsrer Vergongeuheit 
maclit, und dlese hohe sohhne Aufgabe in eiuer so vortrefflichen Weise Idst, sich nicht 
bloss in doH Vorfassers Helmatlislande, sondorti auch in der Heimath doe Dichters licbe 
und vielc Freundo erwerbon.” — JFeser Zeitung. 

“ Dio«isinal ist c.s oiu EngUndcr, welcher don Unsterblicben in der verbreitetsten 
Mpraiiho der civilisirten Welt eiuftihi't, und siebe da, der englische Lessing hat ittr uns 
kainn ein fromdos Ilaar, kaum eino fremde Nhanoe Oder Ziithat Hein lebensgroases 
IJild strahlt au** dom v<tn dor laebc pohrten und hingohaltenen Spiegel rein und veil 
jsuriick. Die loiihge ‘ Kramernatiou ' bat wioder einmal geseigt, dass sie voUkommen auf 
dor Ilohe dos ‘ uieigeneu Qcistos ' m steben vernmg, dass sio Im Stande ist in die feinsten 
Falten des kritisch-philosophischen Gowobes hlueinzuschnuen uiid das EUthsel dialocti- 
Mcher Analyse virtues zu \iiiiin."—Augsburger AUgemeine Zeitung. 


Vol. I , post 8vo, pp. 264, cloth, price 73. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE POLYNESIAN EAOE: 

ITS ORIGIN AND MIGRATIONS, 

AND THE ANCIENT HISTORY OP THE HAWAIIAN PEOPLE TO THE TIMES OP 
KAMEHAMEHA I. 

By ABRAHAM FORNANOBR. arcuit Jud«e of the Inland of Maul, H.I. 

“ Mr. Pomander has evidently enioyed exooUeut opportunities for promoting the 
study which has pro<iuoed tlii.s work. Unlike piost foreign resideiits in Polynesia, be has 
acquired a good knowledge of the language by the people among whom be dwelt 

This has enabled him, diinng his r.hirty-four years’ residence in the Bawaiiim Islands, to 
collect material whicli could bo obtained only by a person possessing sttoU an advantage, 
it IS so seldom that a private settler in the Polynesian Islands takes an hati^igent interest 
m local ethnology and arcbasology, and makes use of the advantage he possesses, that 
we feel especially thankful to Mr Pomander for bis labours in this comparatively little 
known field of research.”— 

[Vol. 11. prepAratUm, 

LONDON: TEUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 
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‘*Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Ihhie old ; 

Tlie litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame. 

Up from the burning tore below, 

The canticles of love and woe ” 

R. W Emerson 
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The present number of Mr. Triibner's Series, 
although but a single portion of a more extended work, 
will nevertheless, it is believed, be found suitable for 
the series, as constituting by itself an independent 
treatise on the relations of Hindu civilization to the 
principles set forth in the Introductory Section. In 
reviewing the older religions of mankind, I have pre- 
ferred a separate treatment of each race-stock, in order 
to refer its specific traits with the more precision and 
completeness to their functions in the evolution of 
psychological laws. 

Boston, Mass., 

April, 1879. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


pages now offered as a contribution to the 
Natural History of Religion are the The stand- 
outgrowth of studies pursued with constant 
interest for more than twenty years. These studies 
have served substantially to confirm the views pre- 
sented in a series of Lectures, delivered about that 
number of years since, on the Universality of Relig- 
ious Ideas, as illustrated by the Ancient Faiths of 
the East. So imperfect were the sources of positive 
knowledge then accessible, that I chose to defer publi- 
cation ; and such increase of light has been constantly 
flowing in upon this great field of research ever since, 
that I have continued to defer my report thereon, in 
view of the existing state of scholarship, until the 
present moment, when such reasons are comparatively 
without force. Engaged for many years in the public 
presentation of themes and principles of the nature 
here illustrated, I cannot but note that a trustworthy 
statement of what the non-Christian world has to 
offer to the eye of thoroughly free inquiry, in mat- 
ters of belief, is more and more earnestly demanded ; 
that in the present stage of religious questions it is 
indispensable ; and that the sense of inadequacy felt 
by all who have thoughtfully approached the subject, 
in a degree which none but themselves can compre- 
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tend, should no longer prevent us from performing 
Bur several parts in this work. I need hardly add 
that the response to this demand is already admirable 
on the part of liberal thinkers in Europe and America. 
To them the present contribution is dedicated, in cor- 
dial appreciation of their spirit and their aim. It has 
been a labor not of duty only, but of love. I have 
been prompted by a desire of combining the testimony 
rendered by man’s spiritual faculties in different epochs 
and races, concerning questions on which these facul- 
ties are of necessity his court of final appeal. I have 
written, not as an advocate of Christianity or of any 
other distinctive religion, but as attracted on the one 
hand by the identity of the religious sentiment under 
all its great historic forms, and on the other by the 
movement indicated in their diversities and contrasts 
towards a higher plane of unity, on which their ex- 
clusive claims shall disappear. 

It is only from this standpoint of the Universal in 
Religion that they can be treated with an appreciation 
worthy of our freedom, science, and humanity. The 
corner-stones of worship, as of work, are no longer to 
be laid in what is special, local, exclusive, or anoma- 
lous ; but in that which is essentially human, and 
therefore unmistakably divine. The revelation of 
God, in other words, can be givra in nothing else 
thanTlie nafiifal consTilFtTon and of man. To 

be Thoroughly convinced of this will of itself forbid 
our imposing religious partialism on the facts pre- 
sented by the history of the soul. 

Yet it should perhaps be stated that the following 
outline of what I mean by the idea of Universal Relig- 
ion, although prefatory, represents no purely a 
assumption, but the results to which my studies have 
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led me, as well as the spirit in which they have been 
pursued. 

Man’s instinctive sense of a divine origin, interpreted 
as historical derivation, explains his infantile xhehistor. 
dreams of a primitive golden age.” In this «ai process, 
crude form he begins to recognize his inherent rela- 
tion to the Infinite and Perfect. But while, as his 
happy mythology, these dreams have an enduring 
symbolic value, they no longer stand as data of posi- 
tive history or permanent religious belief. And the 
same fate befalls the claims of special religions to have 
been opened by men in some sense perfect from their 
birth, and to possess revelations complete and final at 
their announcement. All these ideas of genesis are 
transient, because they contradict the natural processes 
of growth. We come to note, as they depart, a pro- 
gressive education of man, through his own essential 
relations with the Infinite, commencing at the lowest 
stage, and at each step pointing onward to fresh ascen- 
sion ; an advance not less sure, upon the whole, for 
the fact that in special directions an earlier may often 
surpass a later attainment, proving competent, so far, 
to instruct it.^ 

And this progress is as natural as it is divine. It 
proceeds by laws inherent and immanent in humanity ; 
laws whose absoluteness affirms Infinite Mind as impli- 
cated in this finite advance tif to mind, and then by 
means of mind; laws whose continuous onward move- 
ment is inspiration. 

If this be true, the distinction hitherto made between 

* I insist on the indispensablenesa of the infinite element to every step of evolution, 
because I find this nowise explxable as creation of the higher By the lower. The very 
idea of giowth involves more than mere lustorical derivation. Genesis is a constant myt^ 
tery of origination. And an ascending series is to be accounted for by what is greater 
not less, than its highest term. 
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'' sacred ” and ” profane ” history, interpret it as we 
will, vanishes utterly and for ever. "Profane his- 
tory ” is a misnomer. The line popularly drawn 
between Heathenism and Christianity as stages respec- 
tively of blindness and insight, of guess-work and 
authority, of "nature ” and "grace,” is equally unjust 
in both directions, because unjust to man himself. In 
all religions there are imperfections; in all, the claim 
to infallible or exclusive revelation is alike untenable ; 
yet, in all, experience must somehow have reached 
down to authority and up to certitude. In all, the 
intuitive faculty must have pressed beyond experience 
into the realm of impalpable, indemonstrable, inde- 
finable realities. In all, millions of souls, beset by 
the same problems of life and death, must have seen 
man’s positive relations with the order of the universe 
face to face. In all, the one spiritual nature, that 
makes possible the intercourse of ideas and times 
and tribes, must have found utterance in some eter- 
nally valid form of thought and conduct. 

The difference between ancient and modern civiliza- 
Ancientand tion is not to be explained by referring to 
Christianity, whether as a new religious ideal 
civilization, or life grafted into the process of history, or as 
the natural consummation of this process. The Chris- 
tian ideal is but a single force among others, all equally 
in the line of movement. Civilization is now definitely 
traceable to a great variety of influences, among 
which that of Race is probably the most prominent ; 
its present breadth and fulness being the result of a 
fusion of the more energetic and expansive races ; while 
the freedom and science, which are its motive power, 
have found in the manifold ideals of the Christian 
Church on the whole quite as much hindrance as help. 
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But, apart from* the causes of difference between 
ancient and modern conceptions of life, the fact itself 
may be described as simply the natural difference be- 
tween the child and the man. This transition is not 
marked in either case by sudden changes in the nature 
of growth, nor by the engrafting of new faculties, nor 
by special interferences of the kind called ” supernat- 
ural,” whatever that may mean, but is gradual and 
normal. Reflection supplants instinct, and, with the 
self-consciousness which brings higher powers and 
bolder claims, enters the criminality of which the child 
was less capable. In the child there was more than 
childishness ; for his whole manhood was there in germ. 
The leaf needs no special miracle to become a flower ; 
nor does the child, to become a man. The whole 
process of growth is the miracle, — product of a divine 
force that transcends while pervading it. 

The history of Religion follows the same law. There 
is no point where Deity enters ; for there is no 
point where Deity is absent. There is no need of thenaw^ 
of divine interference, where the very law by ^ p*"®*^®®** 
which all proceeds is itself divine. It is as tenderly 
faithful to minutest needs at the beginning as at any 
later stage of growth. Whatever forms may arise, 
they require neither fresh legitimation nor explanation, 
since their germs lay in the earlier forms, their finest 
fruit encloses the primal seeds, and history, when 
read backward, is discerned to have been natural 
prophecy. 

Thus there are differences of higher and lower in 
the forms of revelation ; but there is no'^such thing as 
a revealed religion in distinction from natural religion. 
So, too, spiritual and physical differ ; but natural can 
be opposed to spiritual only in a very restricted and 
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questionable sense. Any distinction thus indicated 
must lie within the limits of each and every religion 
taken by itself. It cannot mark off one positive relig- 
ion from another, still less one from the rest ; since, 
whatever meanings be given to these terms, every 
such religion will be found to have its own spiritual 
and natural sides, any one has thciyi. 

Christianity is nevertheless constantly opposed, as 
False pre- a ^'spiritual” religion, to the earlier faiths, as 

tensions set , . , • r . i 

up for Chris- Hierely natural ones ; as if there were some 
tiaiiity. essential contradiction to truth and good in 
our human nature, which was abolished by the advent 
of Jesus. The history of religion, so far from teach- 
ing such a schism between the human and the divine, 
— or this bridging over at a certain epoch of a gulf 
which, by its very definition, was impassable, — de- 
monstrates the exact contrary, — a substantial unity 
of God and Man beneath all outward alienations. It 
points to perfection in the laws of human nature, under 
all the varying phases of human character ; to con- 
stitutional health unshaken by the diseases incident to 
growth ; to moral and spiritual recuperation, as human 
as the vices that required it; to divine immanence, 
under finite conditions, from the beginning onwards. 

Universal Religion, then, cannot be any one, ex- 

Where is the great positive religions of 

Universal the woi'ld. Yct it is really what is best 
Religion? every one of them; purified from 

baser inter-mixture and developed in freedom and 
power. Being the purport of nature, it has been ger- 
minating in every vital energy of man ; so that its 
elements exist, at some stage of evolution^ In every 
great religion of mankind. 

If any belief fails to abide this test, the worse for its 
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claims on our religious nature. " If that were true 
which IS commonly taken for granted,’’ wrote Cud- 
worth,^ "that the generality of the Pagan nations 
acknowledged no sovereign numen, but scattered their 
devotions amongst a multitude of independent deities, 
this would much have stumbled the natiirality of the 
divine idea ; ” an effect equivalent, in his large and 
clear mind, to disproval of the divineness itself. 

As distinctive Christianity was in fact but a single 
step in a for ever unfolding process, so those RiphtsofiUe 
earlier beliefs are disparaged when they are 
made to point to it as their final cause. They stand, as 
it has stood, in their own right ; justified, as it has been, 
by meeting, each in its own day and on its own soil, 
the demands of human nature. They point forward, 
but not to a single and final revelation entering history 
from without their line, and reversing at once their 
whole process in its new dealing with their attained 
results. They point forward ; but it is with the proph- 
ecy of an endless progress, which no distinctive name, 
symbol, authority, or even ideal, can foreclose. They 
are misrepresented, when they arc held to be mere 
" forerunners ” or " types ” in the interest of a later 
faith, which has in fact entered into the fruit of their 
labors, and in due season transmits its own best to 
the fresh forces that are opening up a larger unity, 
and already demanding a new name and a broader 
communion. They are misrepresented, when, to con- 
trast them with what is simply a successor, they are 
called "preparations for the truth of God.” The exi- 
gencies of Christian dogma have required that they 
should even be described as mere " fallacies of human 
reason,” tending inevitably to despair ; a charge re- 

' Pre&ce to IntilUmtual Systtm o/ the Univeru* 
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futed alike by the laws of science and the facts of 
history, since man never did, and never can, despair. 
Prejudices of this nature, inherent, it would seem, in 
the make-up of a distinctive religion, which forbid its 
disciples to render justice to other forms of faith, are 
rapidly yielding to the larger scope and freer method 
of inquiry peculiar to our times. 

Every historical religion embodies the sacred person- 
Misicpre- ality of man ; announcing his infinite relations 
sentauouof duty, dcstiny. Yet it has been an al- 

most invariable instinct of the Christian world to ignore 
this presence of the soul in her own phases of belief, 
and to hold " heathenism ” to be her natural foe. How- 
ever non-Christian morality and sentiment may have 
harmonized with what is best in the New Testament, 
it has seldom been accorded the name of revelation. 
Althougli there is always a comparatively intelligent 
orthodoxy, which assents to the idea of a divine im- 
manence in all ages, yet the divinity thus recognized 
being, after all, the Christ , — and moreover the Christ 
of especial tradition, — and, further still, this Christ in 
a merely preliminary and provisional form, — there can 
be but little freedom in such appreciation of the faith 
or virtue extant in non-Christian ages. A mode of pre- 
senting these, not unlike that of the early apologists of 
the Church, is common even with writers of the so- 
called liberal sects ; while, with the more exclusive 
ones, to praise the heathen being regarded as despoil- 
ing Christianity, it is an easy step to the inference that 
Christianity is exalted by referring heathenism to the 
category of delusions and snares. And it is not too 
much to say, upon the whole, that the most affirmative 
treatment of the older religions would hardly suffice to 
adjust the balance fairly, and to place them on their 
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real merits before the conscience of a civilization w^hlch 
has, until very recently, expended almost all its hospi- 
tality on the claims of Christianity alone. ^ 

Many of those who write in the interest of denomi- 
national efforts have trained themselves to shrink from 
no assumptions in the line of their purpose ; while others 
are blinded by its logic to the most patent facts of his- 
tory. It has been common to deny boldly that moral 
and religious truth had an}^ positive existence for the 
human mind before the Christian epoch ; to assume 
that the Sermon on the Mount actually introduced into 
human nature that very love and trust to whose pre- 
existing power in the hearts of its hearers it could 
itself have been but an appeal. As if ideal principles 
could have been imported into man by a special 
teacher, or be traced back to some moment of arrival, 
like commercial samples or inventions in machinery ! 
So powerful is a traditional religious belief to efface the 
perception that every moral truth man can apprehend 
must be the outgrowth of his own nature, and has al- 

' We may mention, as m stiiking contidst to this general lecoid of Christendom, such 
works as Dupuis’ Ongmes de Tons les CulteSj Constant's De la Rehgiotty Creuzer’s 
Svmboltkt Duncker’s Qeschichte des Alterihum^y Cousin’s Lectures and Fragments on 
the History of Phriosop/iy^ Deni^* Theories et I dies Morales dans PAntiquUe^ Quinet’s 
Genie des Religions, Michelet’s Bdde de rHumanite, Menard’s Morale avant les 
Philosophes, Mis. Child’s Progress of Religious Ideas, and R. W. Mackay’s Prog- 
ress of the Intellect. To these, m the special field of Oriental Literatuxe, we must 
add the Shcmitic studies of Renan and Michel Nicolas ; and those of Abel K4mu 
sat, RUckert, Lassen, Roth, and Muller, on the remoter Eastern races. All of these 
are distinguislied from the mass of writers on this theme by a spirit of universality, 
which proves how far the scholarship of this age has advanced beyond the theological 
narrowness of Uossuet, the critical superficiality of Voltaire, and the hard negation of 
the so-called rationalistic schools of Loheck and Voss. But it is to be observed that these 
scholars are still reputed heretical, and stand in disfavor with distinctive Christianity in 
exact proportion to their historical impartiality. Of unequalled significance are Lessing’s 
Treatise on the Education of the Human Race, and Herder’s Ideas of a Philosophy 
of Man ; works of marvellous breadth, freedom, and insight, to which, more than to any 
other historical and literary influences, we must assign the parentage of modern thought 
in this diiection. Heme finely says of Herder, that, "instead of inquisitonally judging 
nations accoiding to the degree of their faith, be regarded humanity as a harp in the hands 
of a great master, and each people a special string, helping to the harmony of the whole.” 
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ways been seeking to reach expression, with greater 
or less success. 

Until very recently it was the most confident com- 
monplace of New' England preaching that all positive 
belief in immortality came into the world with Jesus. 
And it is still repeated, as a fact beyond all question, 
that no other religion besides Christianity ever taught 
men to bear each other’s burdens, or preached a gospel 
to the poor. 

Nor has there been wanting a somewhat discredit- 
able form of special pleading, for the purpose of 
reducing the claims of heathenism to the smallest pos- 
sible amount; a grudging literalism, a strict construc- 
tion, or a base rendering, of ancient beliefs ; which 
would prove every apparent spiritual perception a 
phantom of fancy or blind hope, or else a mirage 
reflected from the idealism of the present on the back- 
ground of the past. Resolving the fair imaginations 
and delicate divinations of the childlike races into 
mockery betrays, however, far more scepticism in 
the critic than in the race he w'rongs. The same 
disposition has often arisen from philosophical prej- 
udice. Thus the desire of Locke to disprove the 
notion of innate ideas led him to a degree of unbelief 
in this direction, which has had noticeable effect on 
subsequent thought. 

But we have yet to mention one of the worst effects 
of traditional religion on the treatment of history. It 
is still held consistent with Christian scholarship to 
deny moral earnestness and practical conviction to the 
noblest thinkers of antiquity, in what they have af- 
firmed of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man. They were ” theorists, not believers ; ” " talked 
finely about virtues, but failed to apply them ; ” "gave 
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no such meanings to their great words as we give to 
them;’' were ^'aristocrats in thought, whispering one 
doctrine to their disciples, and preaching another to 
the people ; " and so on. All of which is not only ex- 
aggerated or false in details, but in its principle and 
method utterly destructive of historical knowledge. 
Substantially, too, it amounts to rejecting all founda- 
tion for morality in the nature of man, and the constant 
laws of life. Critics of this temper have not now the 
doctrinal excuse of Calvin, who ascribed the apparent 
virtues of the heathen to hypocrisy ; and Dugald Stewart 
was hardly more wanting than they must be in the true 
spirit of scholarship, when he met the first modern 
revelations of Oriental wisdom with the charge that 
the Sanskrit language was a mere recent invention of 
the Brahmans, and Sanskrit literature an imposture. 

The large historical relations of the Roman Catholic 
Church have permitted its scholars to gather up the 
spiritual wisdom of the heathen, though in the interest 
of its own authority.^ But even this appreciation, such 
as it was, the Reformation included in its sweeping 
malediction upon a "Church of mere human tradi- 
tions." And Protestantism, with few exceptions, has 
continued to show, in its treatment of non-Christian 
piety and morality, the narrow sympathies incident to 
a self-centred and exclusive movement of reaction, and 
to an attitude inherently sectarian. 

When other grounds of depreciation failed, there 
remained the presumption that all such outlying truth 
must have been carried over into Pagan records by 
Christian or Hebrew hands. In its origin, doubtless, 
this idea was the natural outgrowth of Christian en- 
thusiasm, and the sign of a geniality and breadth in the 

> S«e especially I.aniemiais, Essai tttr PJndiJf^irtnce tn Mati^rg di Religion. 
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religious consclouvsness which was reaching out every- 
where to find its own. But there was also a dogmatic 
interest in the development of these claims; and this 
foreclosed the paths of fair inquiry. Just as the Alexan- 
drian Jews referred Greek philosophy to Moses (some of 
them even resorted to pious frauds to prove it) , so un- 
der the exigency of their creeds of depravity and natural 
incapacity, of atonement, incarnation, and mediation, 
Christians have been impelled to trace all ancient 
piety to their own records ; to imagine late interpola- 
tions or communications with Jewish doctors or Chris- 
tian apostles, in explanation of what are really but 
natural correspondences of the religious sentiment in 
different races. And when for such imputed influence 
there could not be found even the shadow of a historical 
proof, well-reputed writers in all times have not been 
wanting, who dared to affirm it without hesitation upon 
purely a priori grounds.^ 

A common method of dealing with the relative claims 
of positive religions is illustrated in a recent writer,* 
whose extensive reading is almost nullified for the 
purposes of comparative theology and ethics by the 
absolutism of his authoritative creed. He begins with 
affirming that '^Christianity will tolerate no rival; that 
they who wish to raise a tabernacle for some other 
master must be warned that Christ, and Christ alone, 

^ THus Hyde (A.n. 1700) supposes that the Persians must have been converted from 
id tlatry by Abraham, and that their Are-altars have been imitations of that of Jerusalem ; 
and a writer in the Bthlioiheca Sacra (1859) aUnbutes the Avesta to the prophet Daniel> 
and declares that the Pctatans mu^t Itave borrowed their notion of a Messiah from the 
icvealed religion of the Hebrews.” Another instance of the same kind is the attempt, 
not very scrupulously conducted, to derive the moral philosophy and spiritual faith of 
Seneca from St. Paul, so thoroughly defeated by Hilgeufeld {^ctiscAr. d. IViss Tkeol. 
x8s8) 

* Hardwick, Christ and other Masters^ i. pp. 39, 43. Examples of the extreme inca- 
pacity of this learned writer to render justice to pre-Christian bdiefs may be lound on 
pages 333 and 336 of the Arst volume. 
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is to be worshipped ; ” and proceeds to state the limits 
of his recognition of character in the theory that " the 
most effectual way of defending Christianity is not to 
condemn all the virtues of distinguished heathens, but 
rather to make them testify in its favor,” — not at all^ 
be it observed^ in their ow7t. All of which reminds 
us of St. Augustine’s saying, that whatever of truth the 
Gentiles taught should be ” claimed b}'' Christians from 
its heathen promulgators, as unlawful possessors of it, 
just as the Hebrews spoiled the Egyptians a process 
of historical justice still extensively practised by the 
Church. 

It is not surprising that appreciative Orientalists 
should be moved to enter their protest with some 
warmth against audacities like those here mentioned. 
'' The reaction from extravagant theories goes too far,” 
exclaims Max Muller, " if every thought which touches 
on the problems of philosophy is to be marked indis- 
criminately as a modern forgery ; if every conception 
w^hich reminds us of Moses, Plato, or the Apostles, is 
to be put down as necessarily borrowed from Jewish, 
Greek, or Christian sources, and foisted thence into the 
ancient poetry of the Hindus.” Friedrich von Schle- 
gel at the outset of Oriental studies, as well as Muller 
at a later stage, found it necessary to reprove this dis- 
position among Christian scholars. Yet he himself 
does not hesitate to use Oriental errors to point an 
appeal to Christianity as '' affording the only clew to 
principles too lofty to have been elicited by human 
reason.” ^ 

It is time the older religions were studied in the 
light of their own intrinsic values. They are at xheir inde- 
once spontaneities of desire and faith, and ele- 

^ Indian Literaturiy B. ill. ch. ir. 
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ments in an indivisible unity of growth, which in- 
cludes at each stage natural guarantees of all that 
has since been or shall yet be attained. We should 
go back to them now, in the maturity of science, with 
something of the tenderness we feel for our own 
earliest intuitions and emotions ; with a reverent use, 
too, of those faculties of imagination and contempla- 
tion which are our real way of access to essential rela- 
tions and eternal truths. For the race as for the 
individual, — 

“ The child ’s the father of the man ; 

And we could wish our days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

The first universal principle of religion is that all 
Ideal eie- great beliefs have their ideal elements; just as 
ments. the natural world the bud is not a bud 

merely, but the guarantee of a flower. And it is these 
with which we are mainly concerned, as pointing to 
fulfilments beyond themselves, in a future that will 
not be mortgaged to anj^ names, nor to any claims. 
They are that promise in the first belief, which the last 
cannot fulfil alone ; the dream which only their mutual 
recognition can interpret. And it becomes us to find 
in our own experience the secret which explains how 
they have met the problems of ages and answered the 
prayers of generations. 

Illustrations of these ideal elements, high-w^ater 
marks of ancient faith, readily suggest themselves. 

The religious toleration prevailing in China from 
very early times is not fairly estimated when it is 
shown to have lacked that deep moral earnestness and 
spiritual dignity which distinguish the highest forms 
of modern religious liberty in Europe or America. 
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The question for our religious philosophy is, whether 
it is not of essentially the same nature ; a germ out of 
which that highest freedom might come by pure force 
of the familiar laws of social and scientific growth, by 
the intercourse of races and the intimacies of diverse 
beliefs ; whether it has not, even on its own ground, 
reached a point of development, in certain instances or 
certain respects, which makes these our greater out- 
ward opportunities look less than we thought them ; 
and whether it may not hold elements of moral value 
whereof our culture needs the infusion. Similarly 
with the self-abnegation of the Buddhist. It is not that 
perfect devotion of the human powers to social good 
which would involve the best culture and the largest 
practical efficiency. Neither is this, we may add, the 
quality and extent of the same virtue, even as illus- 
trated and taught in the Christian records. But to 
suppose that there would be need either of miraculous 
re-enforcement or essential change, to unfold Buddhis- 
tic self-denial into the best morality and piety known to 
our time, would be to ignore the fact that it has shown 
itself fully equal to these in the sfirit of practical 
benevolence, and in ardent zeal for an ideal standard 
of purity and truth. In the same way, an implicit germ 
of Monotheism, even in the ^'element-worship” of the 
early Aryans, fully guarantees progress into the pure 
and definite Theism of the best Indo-European minds ; 
and shows the assumption of a divine deposit of this 
centr^al truth with the Shemitic Hebrews alone, for dis- 
tribution to the rest of mankind, to be entirely ground- 
less and gratuitous. Thus the cardinal virtues and 
beliefs belong not to one religion, but to all religions ; 
and the diversities of form into which each of these 
ideals is broken by differences of race and culture do 
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not affect its essential identity in them all. We every- 
where find ourselves at home in the world’s great faiths, 
through their common appeal to what is nearest and 
most familiar to us in solving the great central facts 
and relations with which the soul is for ever called to 
deal. Everywhere we greet essential meanings of the 
unity of God with man, of fate and freedom, of sacri- 
fice, inspiration, progress, immortality, practical du- 
ties and humanities, just as we everywhere find the 
mysteries of birth and death, the bliss of loving and 
sharing, the self-respect of moral loyalty, the stress 
of ideal desire. 

It will be found, in following the course of these 
studies, that all those forms of moral and spiritual per- 
ception which are wont to be regarded as peculiar gifts 
of Christianity are visible through the crude social 
conditions of the old Asiatic communities ; in such 
brave struggle, too, for growth as demonstrates not only 
their vitality under those conditions, but also the fact 
that they fulfil functions inherent and constant in the 
nature of man. Such are the recognition of ultimate 
good through transient evil ; of spiritual gain through 
suffering and hindrance ; of freedom through accept- 
ance of divinely natural conditions ; of love, beyond a 
thought of constraining law ; of the rightful authority 
of the soul over the senses ; of the sacredness of con- 
science, and of somewhat immutable in its decrees ; 
of the inevitableness of moral penalty, and the beauty 
of disinterested motive ; of invincible remedial energies 
in the spiritual universe ; of Divine Fatherhood and 
Human Brotherhood, and Immortal Life. 

Our advantage over older civilizations will thus be 
Wherein secu to cousist not, US is generally imagined, 
wmugc.**** in some new force, infused miraculously, or 
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Otherwise, by the Christian religion ; but in some- 
thing of a quite different nature. It is found, in fact, 
in the immense special development of the under- 
standing ; of the faculties of observation and the forces 
of analysis ; in the advancement of science, and the 
fusion and friction of races ; and, finally, in the wealth 
of practical material opened to all. So impressive is 
this growth of the understanding, and the sciences 
thereon dependent, that writers like Buckle go to the 
extent of inferring that morality and religion, on the 
other hand, as being the comparatively ''unchanging 
factors” in history, have had "no influence on prog- 
ress.” But this is to reduce history to a sum in 
arithmetic. History is a living process. Its factors 
are dynamic, and are not to be pulled apart like dead 
bones or a heap of sticks. These ethical forces are 
"unchanging,” only in the sense of being constant and 
unfailing; and the mental growth, which clears their 
vision and develops their practical capacities, in fact 
enables them to exert an ever-increasing influence, a 
completer fulfilment of their own ideal. 

And so, in holding the vantage of modern civiliza- 
tion to lie specially in the sphere of the understanding, 
I do not overlook the force with which the manifold 
ideals of Christian belief have wrought, like other and 
older ones, at its vast looms of productive power. But 
I note also how perfectly these variations in the relig- 
ious ideal of Christianity correspond with and depend on 
the steps of intellectual progress ; how analogous they 
are to those of other religions ; and finally, a point of 
no light import, how little what is broadest and best in 
our civilization has to do with what is distinctive in 
Christian faith, — namely, its exclusive concentration on 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ. It is, moreover, pre- 
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cisely in its moral and religious aspects that the Chris- 
tendom of eighteen centuries can claim least practical 
superiority to the older civilizations. 

I have sought to bring into view a law of progress, 
Spiritual iu which the most important transitions in 
Keacn(.n. rcligious historv find their true explanation. 
I refer to Sfirtttial Reaction, It is mainly from 
habitual disregard of this familiar law in its broader 
aspects that sucli transitions have been referred to 
special divine interference with the natural processes 
of history. 

It is commoni}" supposed that nainral growth in 
things moral and spiritual can proceed only in a direct 
line. When a divine life appears in a degenerating 
age, this theory requires the inference that, natural 
luiman forces having become eflete and exhausted, a 
miraculous interference, like the ^creation of new 
species in the old theory of biology, had become 
necessary. What else should stop the downward ten- 
dency of unaided nature”? Such is the usual method 
of accounting for Jesus of Nazareth and his religion ; 
such tlie principle of historical construction which is 
assumed throughout the grow'th of Christian dogma : — 
the Christ and his gospel were a new spiritual species. 
So far as Jesus is concerned, this theory in fact rests 
on a very superficial survey of the condition of man- 
kind at his birth ; since his ethical and spiritual faith 
had their tap-roots within his native soil, and followed 
a line of strong democratic and spiritual tendencies in 
that age. Yet it is also true both of the Roman Empire 
as a whole, and of the old faiths that were perishing in 
its bosom, that social and religious life had, on the 
whole, become fearfully degenerate. Grant this to 
the fullest extent possible, yet "miraculous inter- 
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ference*’ need not be assumed in explanation of tlie 
revival. 

For there is a law of self-recovery by reaction, in 
mind as well as in matter; different indeed from that, 
as developing not an equivalent, but a new and greater 
force. It lias been described as forbidding that vicious 
ideas or institutions shall go so far as their principle 
logically demands.” ^ It strikes back individuals and 
nations from degeneracy. It restrains excess in the 
passions with timely warnings. And it shows us each 
historic period hastening to an extreme in some special 
direction, only that the next may be forced into doing 
justice to a different and balancing class of energies, 
and so in good time all faculty be liberated into free 
play. This natural law of reaction is quite as essen- 
tial and constant as the law of steady linear growtli ; 
though perhaps, when clearly apprehended, it will be 
found to be but a more interior and less obvious form 
thereof. It is not only essential to the explanation of 
primitive Christianity in its relation to the degeneracies 
of the epoch, but thoroughly competent to that end. 
It is adequate to prove the phenomenon a sign not that 
the spiritual forces of human nature had become ex- 
hausted, but that they were exhaustless, since even 
suppression crnly nerved them to unprecedented vigor. 

Of course this natural solution of religious progress 
does not exclude personal or social inspiration, , . 

• . t . T ; Inspiration. 

in any rational sense of the word. It leaves to 
religious genius, as to intellectual, its own unfathomed 
mystery, its immediate insight, its spontaneity, its en- 
thusiasm, its fateful mastery of life and of men. It 
leaves unquestioned the fact that there is an element 
in the present instant which the past cannot explain* 

< Guixot, Ifutory of Civilizaium. 
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Nay: it affirms the constancy of this transcendence 
and of this primacy in the instantaneous fact of spirit- 
ual perception. It recognizes the special energy of 
intuition in the saint and the seer. 

But it implies that religious genius also has its con- 
ditions, and inspiration its laws ; and it demands that 
in this respect they be placed in the same line with 
intellectual and poetic genius, even if in advance of 
them. They are not less purely human than these, 
either in their original source, or in the law of their 
appearance. 

The energy of all these forces in the early Oriental 
world has seemed to me a very noble illustration . of 
their universality. And I may add that we need not 
be surprised to find, amidst the weaknesses of spiritual 
childhood, certain superiorities also, incident to that 
stage, in the qualities of imagination, intuition, and 
faith, over malurer civilizations. 

In point of moral earnestness and fidelity also, it 
„ . admits of serious question whether what we 

judged by Call the highest form of civilization is an ad- 
tiieir fruits, upou the phascs of faith it has been 

accustomed to contemn. Admitting the clearer light 
in which science has revealed the laws of social prog- 
ress, It would be difficult to prove that traces in this 
respect far behind us are in any degree our inferiors 
in those qualities of the heart and the conscience which 
lead to the faithful service of what one worships, and 
the honest practice of what he believes. I venture 
the prediction that we shall yet learn of the Oriental 
nations many lessons in moral simplicity and integrity. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate for those who wish 
to exalt Christianity by comparison with Heathenism 
than to rest their argument on what they call "judging 
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religions by their fruits.” A distinguished orator has 
said, "My answer to Buddha is India, past and pres- 
ent.” It would be as reasonable for a Buddhist to say, 
"My answer to Christ is Judaism, past and present;” 
for India rejected Buddha, as Judaism did Christ. 
What India is and has been, the Western world will 
probably be better able to state half a century hence 
than it is now. But if the power of a specific religion 
is shown in its ability to mould a civilization into the 
image of its own moral and spiritual ideal, what shall 
be said of one whose results after eighteen centuries 
of preaching and instituting our orator must charac- 
terize by saying that no one would know its Founder if 
he came among us to-day ; that there is no Christian 
community at all ; and that Christianity goes round 
and stamps every institution as a sin? We need not 
give too literal a construction to expressions whose 
substantial meaning is justified by the facts. What we 
would note is that these admissions concerning the 
practical fruits of Christianity are made by its noblest 
disciples ; and that they virtually confess its inadequacy 
to meet the actual demands of social progress. 

Nevertheless, its religious ideal is still confidently 
presented as all productive, and final. Here is evi- 
dently some misunderstanding of the origin of these 
nobler demands. 

It is in fact not the Christ-ideal at all, as is here 
imagined, but an advancing moral standard, due to 
many new causes, that now criticises the institutions in 
question. Such institutions were in fact unmolested 
by definite Christian precepts or prohibitions for many 
ages. Our reformer’s inspiration is indeed as old as 
Christianity, — nay, more than that, as old as heroism 
and love; but its practical present resources lie in 
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science and liberty, and even represent the triumph of 
secular interests over distinctively religious opposition. 
And every fresh task of the reformer is made con- 
ceivable only through the accomplishment of the last. 
How then can it have been evolved solely out of the 
faith and virtue of eighteen centuries ago? It is not 
the fruit of Christianity alone, but generated by living 
experience, in the breadth and freedom of modern 
civilization. 

On this whole subject of judging religions by their 
fruits, we are yet to collect the data for a just decision ; 
since it involves the study of civilizations whose inner 
movements have hitherto been in great measure sea*led 
from the view of our Western world. 

Man=Man is the broad formula of historical science, 

, as well as of practical brotherhood. But it 

Meaning * 

of natural must not bc supcrficially interpreted. It does 
equality. mean the falsehood and egotism of com- 

munistic theories, which disintegrate personality and 
society alike in the name of an unconditioned "equality” 
which natural ethics nowhere allows. It means that in 
every age and race, under the varying surface-currents 
of organization and intellectual condition, you shall 
find a deep-sea calm, — the same essential instincts 
and insights, aspirations, tendencies, demands. The 
first vital problem of historical research is to find 
the constant factor, the guarantee of immutable and 
eternal laws, by means of the variables. Its first 
duty is never to pause at mere ii^gation, nor in- 
dulge in arrogant disparagement, but to draw from 
every form of earnest faith or work its witness of im- 
mutable law and endless good. Not till this is done# 
can we wisely apply analysis, and interpret the diver- 
sities of human belief. 
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The inspiration of modern physical studies is in the 
universality of their idea and aims. This fine . 

^ Universality 

idealism in the exploration of nature, by lens m physical 
and prism and calculus, which casts theologies *^“^‘®** 
into the background of human interest, is preparing 
the way for a religion of religions, whose Bible shall 
be the full word of Human Nature. IIow opulent the 
time with encyclopedic survey and comparative sci- 
ence ! Humboldt’s " Cosmos ” was representative of 
the drift of the century ; a search for that all-inspher- 
ing harmony, of which the worlds and ages and races 
are chords. Humboldt, pursuing the idea of unity 
through immeasurable deeps of law, with a reverence 
that is too full of the spirit of worship to need the cur- 
rent phraseology of religion; Pritchard, tracing the 
physiological, and Muller the linguistic, aflinities of 
the human tribes ; Ritter, unfolding the function of 
every continent and sea, every mountain range and 
river basin, in the development of humanity as a whole ; 
KirchhofF and Bunsen, with their successors, applying 
spectrum analysis to the rays of every star, till the 
determination of the "sun’s place in the universe” is 
but a single element in the immeasurable significance 
of light now opening before this mai'vellous instru- 
ment of research ; Tyndall, making the subtlest phases 
of force a revelation of poetry and philosophy, and a 
delight for the general mind, — these, with others not 
less earnestly pursuing the unities of law, whether 
wisely or imperfectly interpreting its evolution and 
defining its higher facts and relations, represent the 
physical science of our time. 

How should the spiritual nature fail to be explored 
by the same instinct ? It is a deepening sense of the 
unity of human experience, and so of its reliability as 
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well as dignity, that banishes supernaturalism, affirms 
universal laws in place of miracle, and bids us rest in 
them with entire trust ; " loving,” as the Stoic Aurelius 
said, '' whatever happens to us from nature, because 
that only can happen by nature which is suitable, and 
it is enough to remember that law rules all.” The 
growing belief that the stability of law is the guar- 
antee of universal good, or, to translate it into the 
language of the spirit, that Law means Love^ is the 
sign that Love, in its practical and universal sense, is 
itself becoming the all-solving calculus and all-analyz- 
ing prism of our spiritual astronomy, — the pursuer, 
diviner, interpreter of Law. 

And therefore they who disapprove our inevitable 
In rciat.on distinctive religions, upon the 

to Human- grouiid that organizing good works would be 
better than reconstructing theology, have very 
slight comprehension of that which they distrust. It is 
the very spirit of htmiamty that is moving in this religf* 
ious emancipation ; clearing its own vision, reaching out 
to consistency and self-respect, and finding its sphere 
to be, as Herder has said, ”not merely universal as 
human nature, but properly no less than human 
nature itself.”^ 

"The object of all religions,” sings the Persian 
Hafiz, "is alike. All men seek their beloved. And 
is not all the world love’s dwelling? Wh}^ talk of a 
mosque or a church?” Hindu teachers have said: 
"The creed of the lover differs from other creeds. 
God is the creed of those who love Him ; and to do 
good is best, with the followers of every faith.” "He 
alone is a true Hindu whose heart is just, and he only 
a good Mussulman whose life is pure.” "Remembei 


* PhJosophy of Jl/uft, 11. Vllt ch. V. 
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Him who has seen numberless Mahomets, Vishnus, 
Sivas, come and go, and who is not found by one 
who forgets or turns away from the poor.” ” The 
common standpoint of the three religions,” say the 
Chinese, "is that they insist on the banishment of evil 
desire.” 

The Chinese Buddhist priest prays at morning that 
the music of the bell which wakens him to his matins 
"may sound through the whole world, and that every 
living soul may gain release, and find eternal peace in 
God.”^ The Buddhist Saviour® vows "to manifest 
himself to every creature in the universe, and never 
to arrive at Buddhahood till all are delivered from sin 
into the divine rest, receiving answer to their prayers.” 
What else, or wherein better, is the claim of the 
Christian or the Jew? 

It is so far from being true that the efibrt to lift 
religions to a common level is antagonistic to the 
humanities of the age, that these humanities could 
not possibly dispense with such an effort. It is their 
natural expression. It is the demand not so much 
of comparative science even, as of instant social duty. 
Is it not quite time that the excuses which religious 
caste has constantly furnished for treating the heathen 
as lawful prey of the Christian in all quarters of the 
globe were finally refuted, by bringing to view the 
unities of the religious sentiment, and the ethical 
brotherhood of mankind? Is it not time that claims 
of exclusive revelation ceased, which can only flatter 
this spirit of caste ? 

Fourier tried to circumnavigate the globe of human 
" passions,” that he might show how it could be regu- 
lated for the utmost good of all : surely a magnificent 

> Caietta of Buddhist Scriptures, 


3 Avalokitiswara. 
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aim, however beyond any man’s accomplishment, and 
whatever his mistakes of method. A similar idealism 
lestilies to the same inspiration in all leading move- 
ments of modern thought. It is the humanitarian 
instinct that guarantees them : it is this instinct that 
forbids their falling away from the very principles 
that make them colossal in stature and infinite in 
reach. Hence the new sciences of mind, theories of 
progress, analyses of social function, brave and broad 
claims of equal opportunity for the races and the 
sexes. Let us be assured that Liberty, Democracy, 
Labor Reform, Popular Progress, are to reach beyond 
the assertion of exclusive rights or selfish claims into 
full recognition of universal duties ; that liberty is not 
to stop in license, nor democracy in greed and aggres- 
sion, nor progress to be earned through bloody retri- 
butions alone. 

And this humanitarian instinct, which impels each 
private current towards the universal life, is not only 
recreating literature and art, but changing the heart 
of scholarship also. It demands an ideal culture, that 
shall give breadth and freedom to our philosophy of 
life. It culls the choicest thouglit of all time. It 
would nurse every child at the breast of that oldest 
wisdom of love which Jesus confessedly but repeated 
as the substance of the Hebrew Law and Prophets, 
and which in them was but the echo of all noble 
human experience from the beginning of time. It 
transmutes that one mother’s blood which flows 
through the veins of all ages to practical nerve and 
manly sinew of present service. It will discern the 
fine gold in all creeds and rites, which gave them en- 
during currency. It will read in sphynx and pyramid, 
in prehistoric bone heap and sculptured wall, in Druid 
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Circles and Greek Mysteries, and Shemitic Prophe- 
cies and the antique Bibles and Codes, the varied 
hieroglyph of man’s assurance of Deity, duty, and 
immortality. It will trace through all transforma- 
tions of faith the eternal right of man’s ideal to re- 
interpret life and nature, and to change old gods for 
new. 

Even so decided an opponent of naturalistic religion 
as Guizot bears witness to the constructive spirit of 
this aspiration to a larger synthesis of faith. "What 
gives the modern movement against Christianity its 
most formidable character,” he says, "is a sentiment 
which has found heroes and martyrs, the love of truth 
at all risks, and despite of consequences, for the sake 
of truth and for its sake alone.” If such a spirit as 
this is "formidable” to Christianity, could there be 
stronger proof that the time for that free culture 
which it demands is fully come? 

The scholar must identify himself with the social 
reformer, and demonstrate brotherhood out of ikuyofthe 
the old Bibles and the stammering speech of scholar, 
primitive men. It is his duty to show that the human 
arteries beat everywhere with the same royal blood. 
It is his duty to help break down the strongholds of 
theological and social contempt, and refute the pre- 
tences by which strong races have ever justified their 
oppression of the weak. He may avail himself of 
Comparative Philology, or Comparative Physiology, 
or of any other branch of ethnological science. The 
materials are at last abundant, the laborers in these 
harvests equal to his utmost need. But if all these 
resources should prove inadequate ; if the language, 
physical organization, and social condition of any 
race, should all appear to invite the contempt of 
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Christian nations, there is still left the testimony of 
the religious sentiment. The essential unity of man 
does not rest on physiological, but on psychological 
grounds. 

A true philosophy of History will know how to 
reconcile this identity in the substance with phases of 
progressive development. But no theory will serve, 
which fails to recognize it as real in every one of 
these phases. Formulas are as dangerous as they are 
fascinating. Thus Hegel, compelled by his formal 
logic, regards the Oriental religions as merely repre- 
senting man in the undeveloped state of non-distinc- 
tion from nature ; in other words, in pure bondage to 
the senses. And so, as elsewhere, his philosophical 
generalization plays into the hands of theological prej- 
udice. It tells but half the truth. It ignores the fact 
that man himself was the soul of these earlier faiths. 
There were incessantly noble reactions which pro- 
tested against such bondage as he describes, and 
justiiied human nature, as genius and intuition and 
free self-consciousness, even in the crude experience 
of its earlier children; although men had not yet 
learned to analyze the mysteries of subject and object, 
Being and Thought. Let us be admonished by the 
hint of the old Buddhist poet: — 

"The depths of antiquity are full of light. Scarce- 
ly have a few rays been transmitted to us. We are 
like infants born at midnight. When we see the sun 
rise, we think that yesterday never was.’^ 

The opening of China to the Western nations, and 
Rcliginus of the West to Chinese emigration and labor, 
i^'proacr events as momentous in their religious as 
ing in their commercial and political bearings. 
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Taken in connection with revolutions in Japan indi- 
cating the growth of a liberal polic}', and with the rapid 
disclosure of the field of Hindu literature and life 
during the past half century, they announce a new 
phase in the education of Christendom. It is as cer- 
tain that the complacent faith of the Christian Church 
in itself as the sole depositary of religious truth is to 
be startled and confounded by the new experience, 
as that the fixed ideas of that huge population which 
swarms along tlie great river-arteries of Chinn, and 
heaps flowers in the temples of spirit-ancestors, and 
bows at shrines of Confucius and Fo, are to be as- 
tounded at the immense resources of the outside bar- 
barians,” and their peculiar worship of Mammon and 
Christ. The time has arrived, in the providence of 
modern social and industrial progress, for a mutual 
interchange of experience between the East and the 
West, for which neither was prepared, but wdiich is 
quite indispensable to the advancement of both forms 
of civilization. 

In their natural impatience to count these unknown 
millions as converts to Christian theology, the ^ ^ 
Churches but feebly comprehend the serious- 
ness of the situation. Dreams of denomina- 
tional trophies won in these realms of Pagan night, 
where the tidings of salvation by the power or the 
blood of Christ are to come as a long-desired dawn 
of day, will probably prove illusory. Missionary zeal 
has been but a poor spell to conjure wdth. All its 
auguries and exorcisms have failed. The real oppor- 
tunity and promise is of another kind. The world of 
religion is wider than Christendom has apprehended, 
and it is undoubtedly destined to widen in the sight of 
man as much as the world of population and trade* 
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Christianity, as well as Heathendom, is on the eve of 
judgment. It is to discover that it has much to learn 
as well as to teach. I firmly believe that in making 
the worship of Jesus as "the Christ” — which, more 
than any essential difference in moral precept or 
religious intuition, forms its actual distinction from 
other religions — a prescriptive basis of faith, it will 
strike against a mass of outside human experience so 
overwhelming as to put beyond doubt the futility of 
pressing either this or any other exclusive claim as 
authoritative for mankind. I have written in no spirit 
of negation towards aught that deserves respect in its 
faith or its purpose ; in no disparagement of what is 
eternally noble and dear to man in the life of Jesus ; 
but with the sincere desire to help in bridging the 
gulf of an inevitable transition in religious belief, and 
in pointing out the better foundations already arising 
amidst these tides that will not spare the ancient foot- 
holds and contented finalities of faith. And in this 
spirit it is, that, after such serious study of the Re- 
ligions of the East, their bibles and traditions, as has 
been possible, without direct acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages, — through the labors of scholars 
like Lassen, Schlegel, Weber, Rosen, Kuhn, Wilson, 
Burnouf, Bunsen, Spiegel, Riickert, Miiller, Legge, 
Bastian, our own Whitney, and of many others, render- 
ing such direct acquaintance comparatively needless, 
— I have reached the conviction that these oldest relig- 
ions have an exceedingly important function to fulfil in 
that present transformation of the latest into a purer 
Theism, which is still irreverently denounced as infi- 
delity. The mission of Christianity to the heathen is 
not only for the overthrow of many of their religious 
peculiarities, but quite as truly for the essential mod* 
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ification of its own. The change from distinctive 
Christianity to Universal Religion is a revolution, com- 
pared with which the passage from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity itself was trivial. 

Here is the practical situation. Christendom is 
henceforth to face those older civilizations out The suua- 
of which its own life has in large measure 
proceeded, and on which its reactions have hitherto 
made scarcely any impression. Brought into intimate 
relations with races whose beliefs are more obstinate 
than its own, and even more firmly rooted in super- 
natural ” claims, it will be obliged to drop all exclu- 
siveness and absolutism, defer to the common light 
of natural religion, and do justice to instincts and con- 
victions that have sustained other civilizations through 
longer periods than its own. The movement is not 
retrograde, but in the direct line of our own American 
growth ; a promise of science and a consequence of 
liberty. It can be regarded as a return to bygone 
systems only by those whose own feet cling too closely 
to special traditions to venture on testing what lies 
beyond them. As well think it makes no difference 
whether one goes to China with Agassiz in a Pacific 
steamer, or as a Middle Age monk across the sands 
of Gobi. The new wisdom makes and finds all the 
old life new. A richer and deeper synthesis beckons 
us, of which telegraph and treaty are but symbols. 
There are divine recognitions in that grasp of broth- 
erly hands which will soon complete the circuit of the 
physical globe. 

Scholars have not been wanting who bring us hints 
of this large communion from the Scriptures of the 
East. Here and there a thoughtful traveller or a 
liberal missionary has noted the brighter facts, that 
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tell for human nature, and explain the social perma- 
nence and enduring faith of these strange civilizations. 
Even from the Catholic Church, as we have already 
said, have come many willing tributes, however per- 
verted to the support of its own claims, to the idea 
that revelation has in no wise been confined to one 
person, race, or religion. But the strongest evidence 
has failed of its due effect thus far, because the prac- 
tical interests of society had not compelled attention 
to these distant fields. At last their immensity, as 
well as actualit^^ becomes a fact of common experi- 
ence ; and the ethics of Confucius and the piety of the 
Vedas arc to stand as real and positive before the mind 
of Christendom as the mercantile and political inter- 
ests that give dignity to this opening of the great gates 
of the Morning Land. 

Ex Orient e Lux Light from the East once 
The Prom- Hiore ! As it came to Greece in the " Sacred 
ise. Mysteries” with the Dorians and the Pytha- 
goreans and the Chaldaic Oracles ; to Alexandria 
in Philo and Plotinus; to Europe in Judaism and 
Christianity ; to the Middle Ages by the Crusades, in 
floods of legend and fable, the imaginative lore that 
was itself an education of the ideal faculty, and pre- 
pared the way for modern liberty and aesthetic cul- 
ture, — so now again it comes to modern civilization 
through literature and commerce and religious sym- 
pathy ; and, as ever before, with a mission to help 
clear the sight and enlarge the field of belief. Chris- 
tendom will not become Buddhist, nor bow to Confu- 
cius, nor worship Brahma ; but it will render justice 
to the one spiritual nature which spoke in ways as 
yet unrecognized, in these differing faiths. It will 
learn that Religion itself is more than any positive 
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and deeper authority than can ever be confined in a 
prescribed ideal. The religious sentiment demands 
freedom from its own exclusive venerations, that it 
may recognize principles in their own validity, and 
instead of revolving in endless beat around some 
pivotal personality, some fixed historic name or sym- 
bol, front directly the spiritual laws and facts which 
man has ever sought to recognize and express, and 
find them ample guaranties of growth, and ministers 
of good. 

These bearings of the present work on questions 
now uppermost in the religious conscious- . 

^ ^ o ^ Limits and 

ness are summed up in the outset, not in Purpose of 
order to forestall the reader’s judgment on the 
field of inquiry before him, but in justice to that inde- 
pendent attitude towards distinctive religions, which is 
demanded alike by science, philosophy, and human- 
ity, enforced by the results of historical study, and 
recognized by religion itself as a new birth of in- 
tellectual freedom and spiritual power. While our 
criticism must point out deficiency of this universal 
element, and hostility to it, wherever they appear, yet 
the substantial spirit and motive of these studies is not 
polemical nor even theological. As far as they go 
in regions of research whose immensity the largest 
scholarship does but open (and of these I would be 
understood as but aspiring to sketch the general out- 
line), they would record the ethical and spiritual im- 
port of those older civilizations, whose seats were in 
India, China, and Persia previous to the Christian 
epoch ; with such light from their later forms and 
results as may be required for their appreciation. I 
would emphstsize in them whatever may encourage 
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respect for human nature, while hiding none of theif 
darker features ; which indeed do but illustrate the 
common inadequacy of all past forms of faith in view 
of our new and still advancing ideals, and so must 
the more commend religion to the forward step and 
aim. Ill-understood beliefs and institutions, whereof 
we ourselves are not without representative forms, I 
would trace to their roots in the spontaneities of spirit- 
ual being, and make as clear as I may the essential 
identity of human aspirations, under conditions of ex- 
perience and in stages of progress the most diverse. 

Finall}^ within these limits of inquiry, I would note 
diiections in which the differing civilizations may help 
to supply each other’s defects; and, in sum, endeavor 
to bring the old antipodal races now practically at our 
doors under that light of free and fair inquiry which 
justice to them and to the common good requires. 
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THE PRIMITIVE ARYAS. 


'T'HAT elevated region in Central Asia extending 
from the Hindu Kuh to the Armenian ^rvan 
mountains, which is now known as the pla- 
teau of Iran, is entitled to be called in an important 
sense the homestead of the human famil3% It was at 
least the ancestral abode of those races which have 
hitherto led the movement of civilization. Its position 
and structure are wonderfully appropriate to such a 
function ; for this main focus of ethnic radiation is 
also the geographical centre of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. There, at the intersection of the continental 
axes, stands the real apex of the earth.” ^ And its 
borders rise on every side into commanding mountain 
knots and ranges, that look eastward over the steppes 
of Thibet and the plains of India, westward down the 
Assyrian lowlands towards the Mediterranean, north- 
ward over the wide sands of Central Asia, and south- 
ward across Arabia and the Tropic Seas. Where 
else,” demands Herder, with natural enthusiasm, 
if not with scientific knowledge, should man, the 
summit of creation, come into being?” Whatever 
answer be given to this still open question, the sym- 
bolism of the majestic plateau points, we may suggest. 


^ K«clus, TJkf Earth. 
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to higher human meaning than that of the mere his- 
torical beginning of the race. 

The languages and mythologies of nearly all the 
great historic races, in their widest dispersion, point 
back to these mountain outlooks of Iran. Hindu, 
Persian, Hebrew, Mongol, kneel towards these vener- 
able heights, as their common fatherland ; a primeval 
Eden, peopled by their earliest legends with gods and 
genii, and long-lived, happy men. The homes of 
ancient civilization rose around their bases, as under 
the shadow of a patriarchal tent ; and there they 
were gathered to the dust. The drift of fo^Jty centu- 
ries of human history lies amidst their recesses, and 
strewn over the spaces which they enclose ; attesting 
what storms and tides of life have preceded our own ; 
vestiges of aspiration and achievement hid in pre- 
historic times ; relics of old religions ; inscriptions in 
mysterious tongues ; local names, whose vague ety- 
mological affinities suggest startling relations between 
widely separated ages and races. The highways of 
the oldest commerce strike across this plateau, and 
out from it on either side ; and caravan tracks of im- 
memorial age hint the lines of those primitive migra- 
tions that issued from its colossal gates. We seem to 
be contemplating a marvellous symbol of the unity of 
the human race and of its movement in history ; born 
out of the mystic intimacy of Nature with its inmost 
meaning - 

Of the primeval life of races on this grander Ararat 
we know but little. Why indeed should we call it 
primeval? It is but a step or two that history or sci- 
ence can penetrate towards any form of human life 
that would really deserve that name. Should we gain 
much by knowing the crudest human conditions, after 
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all? It is said that there are tribes in Thibet that 
glory in believing themselves descended from apes.^ 
Darwinians would probably be content to glory in 
merely getting sight of the process, if that could be 
found. But even if we should come upon traces of 
it, whether in Thibet or elsewhere, would it show the 
origin of man, as mind; that is, as Man ? This is 
a mystery involved in every step of mental evolution ; 
in the fact of thinking, nozv; and we cannot account 
for this evolution by any J>revious steps. We shall 
hardly find the source of our personality by tracking 
it backward and downward into nought. 

I do not even enter here into the question, whether 
the eastern or the western edge of the great plateau 
was first peopled ; or whether Armenia or Bactria 
was the earliest centre of ethnic radiation. The 
oldest Bibles ^'belong to the modern history of the 
race.” What are patriarchal legends, what is Balkh, 
''mother of cities,” what is Ararat or Belur-Tagh, 
what are Ary as or Shemites, what is Adam or Manu, 
— to him who explores the pathless, voiceless ages 
of prehistoric man? There is no respect of persons 
or places in that silence of unnumbered centuries that 
shrouds the infancy of the soul. 

It suffices to say that in 'the dawm of history we 
find the Hindus descending from these heights of 
Central Asia to the South,® the Iranians to the West, 
and the Chinese to the East. 

Let us turn to that focus of movement, of which we 
know the most, — to the Bactrian Highlands, at the 
north-eastern extremity of Iran, nestling under the 
multitudinous heights of the Belur-Tagh and Hindu 


* Klaproth, Atta PoJyghtia. 

* See proofs and authorities in Muir’s Sanshrti Tixts^ ii 306^392. 
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Kuh. They who have penetrated farthest into these 
mountain ranges report that the silent abysses of tlie 
midnight sky with its intensely burning stars, and 
the colossal peaks lifting their white masses beyond 
storms, impress the imagination with such a sense of 
fathomless mystery and eternal repose as no other 
region on earth can suggest. The mean altitude of 
these summits of Himalaya, the Home of Snow, is lof- 
tier tlian that of any other mountain system in the world ; 
and their mighty faces, unapproachable by man, over- 
look vast belts of forest which he has not ventured to 
explore. From one point Hooker saw twenty snow 
peaks, each over twenty thousand feet in height, whose 
white ridge of frosted silver stretched over the whole 
horizon for one hundred and sixty degrees. Here 
are splendors and glooms, unutterable powers, im- 
penetrable reserves, corre^spondenl to that sjii ritual 
nature in whose earlier education they bore an es- 
sential part. 

Here is the mythological Mount Meru of the Hin- 
dus, — "centre of the seven worlds, and seed-vessel 
of the Universe.” Here arc Borj and Arvand, the 
celestial mountain and river of the Persians. Here 
perhaps is the Eden of the Semites. " Kashmir,” 
says the Mahabharata, " is all holy, inhabited by 
saints.” Here is the plateau of Pamer, regarded 
throughout Asia as the " dome of the world.” Men 
go to the North,” say the Brahmanas, "to learn speech.” 
Here Manu, the Hindu Noah, led by a fish through 
the deluge waters, comes to shore on a mountain-top, 
and when they subside descends to people the South- 
ern land.^ Here the Greeks saw an ideal climate, 
allowing every variety of product, wondrously fecund 

^ Satapatha Brilhmana. 
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in plants, animals, and men; and guarded from intru- 
sion by mysterious tribes and half-human creatures, 
with marvellous powers over the hidden treasures of 
the earth.^ It was the great unwritten Bible of Asia, 
the free field of imagination and faith. Here was 
Balkh, in Oriental tradition the " Mother of Cities,” 
the starting-point of culture, the birthplace of the 
Zoroastrian fire. Here are sacred lakes and mystic 
fountains, the immemorial resort of pilgrims from 
every quarter of the East. The Chinese Buddhists 
say that a lake on the summit of the Himalaya is the 
origin of all the rivers of the world. And in fact, from 
the mountain system of which this region is the centre, 
the great rivers of Asia descend on every side, — the 
Oxus, the Yaxartes, the Yang-tze-kiang, the Brahma- 
pootra, the Indus, and the Ganges. Again we cannot 
but recognize an impressive symbol of the wealth and 
scope of human nature; and not less of its love of 
broad divergence into special forms, made kindred by 
far-reaching supplies of one inspiration, ever flowing 
from central springs. 

It is in a spot so rich in spiritual suggestion that we 
are to seek our earliest data for the Natural xhewit- 
History of Religion. What were the resources 
of human nature at that remote epoch when the ances- 
tors of the principal modern races dwelt on these high- 
lands of Central Asia? It is only of the Indo-European 
family — comprising the historical Hindus, the Per- 
sians, and the various of Europe, excepting 

Jews, Turks, Basques, Fi«||||^JMagyars — that we 
can render a positive aniiH|^* Aa'd even’of this pre- 
eminent family of nations we cannot speak from data 
afforded by the ordinary forms of testimony. For we 


> Curtius, Strabo, Ptolemy. 
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have here to do with a period far antecedent, not only 
to the oldest Bibles of mankind, but even to the very 
notion of such a thing as the transmission of knowl- 
edge. But in these prehistoric deeps, where even the 
half-blind guides of mythology and tradition fail, we 
greet a fresh source of scientific certainty. It seems 
as if the infancy of man became but a starless night, 
in respect of all those dubious guides by whose aid we 
penetrate the past, in order that the pure testimony of 
language, alone illuminating it, might make his divine 
origin unmistakable. For language is, as the oldest 
faith and the latest science unite to declare it, an inspira- 
tion. It is no arbitrar}’ invention, like the steam engine 
or the cotton gin ; no mere imitation of natural sounds ; 
but the natural result of a perfect correspondence be- 
tween the outward organ and the inward processes, 
which must have material expression . Its testimony pro- 
ceeds from no interested witnesses, from no treacherous 
prejudices, from no play of imagination, but from the 
certainties of organic law. Men do not invent names 
for things of which they have no idea. A people 
puts its character and its history into its language, 
without hypocrisy and without reserve. It is a spon- 
taneous creation. The " Word’^ has always been re- 
cognized as the fittest symbol of truth, as the purest 
manifestation of deity. 

This unimpeachable witness it is, that testifies of man 
in an antiquity where no other is possible. And the 
most primitive fact we know of his nature is thus a 
certain unconscious honesty^ that discloses his inner 
lif? vfithout disguise. 

It is by the testimony of Language that the nations 
called Aryan or, more properly, Indo-European, are 
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brought into a single class and referred to a common 
origin.^ And the next step has been, to recover out 
of the mass of words or roots common to the lan- 
guages of these nations as much as possible of the 
primitive language spoken by the parent race in its 
prehistoric antiquity previous to dispersion into many 
branches.^ The best philological scholarship of the 
age has been employed upon this reconstruction. It 
ma}^ fairly be said that we are able already to look 
directly in upon the character and condition of these 
hitherto unknown ancestors of the Hindu and tlie Per- 
sian, of the Greek and the Roman, the Celt and the 
Teuton. No achievement of modern science is more 
brilliant or more marvellous. It is the result of a 
comparative Philology as subtile as the calculations of 
Astronomy. It has evoked from human data hitherto 
unintelligible the substance of a lost language and a 
forgotten race, as astronomers have applied the strange 
perturbations of the solar system to effect the discovery 
of hidden planets. It is not over-confident to claim 
positive certainty for the general result here stated. 
Enough is already achieved in this field to justify its 
most skilful explorers in claiming for it the name of 
Linguistic Palaeontology.^ 

* See e*»peciallv the researches of Burnouf and Bopp. 

* We do not mean that Pictet, EichhofT, Schleicher, Kuhn, Fick, and other scholars, 
have succeeded in reconstructing the language actually spoken by the original Indo* 
Europeans, out of the radicals afforded by this comparison of tongues. But their re- 
•eardies, though of very unequal value, have resulted in bringing into vievr a large number 
of the ideas and objects which that language was used to designate. 

* Pictet, Qriginn Jndo-Rvrophms^ or Les Ary as PrimUifs. See also SpiegePs 

Avesfa^ Ifj, Einlett. cxi.-exv. ; A. Kulin in Indtscfu iiiudien, 1. 321-363 ; Las- 

sen’s Jndmht AlUrtkumskunde^ 1 . 527; Mdller, Science of Lan^ua^es^ 23^36; 
Ouncker, CescA. d. AUerthums^ III 9; Scbocbel, Rcchetches sur la Rehg^ion Frem* dt 
ia Race IndihEurop, (Paris, x868); Whitney, Study of Language (Lect« V.); Mut, 
Sanskrii TexU^ 11 .; Fick, Wiirterbttch d. Indog Sprache. 
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The common name by which the Indian and Iranian 
TheTcati- (ov Persian) branches of this great family des- 
mony. ignated themselves was Aryas (in Zend, Air- 
yas) ; a title of honor, ^ which now, after thousands of 
years, returns, in scientific nomenclature, to justify 
their self-respect by the magnificent record of Euro- 
pean civilization. The first fixed datum for our prime- 
val people is therefore their name. 

It further appears from these researches that the 
Aryas lived in fixed habitations, kept herds, and tilled 
the soil. They occupied a diversified region, richly 
watered and wooded, and highly metalliferous ; its 
climate, flora, and fauna corresponding with the de- 
scriptions of Bactriana which have come down to us 
from the Greek geographers, and which are confirmed 
by modern travellers.^ It was cold enough to stir the 
blood and to make them number their years by win- 
ters. Their houses were roofed, and had windows and 
doors. Barley, the grain of cool climates, was their 
commonest cereal. Their wealth was in their cattle. 
Names for race, tribe, family relations, property and 
trade, for the inn, the guest, the master, the king, 
were all taken from words which designated the herd. 
They called'dawn the " mustering time of the cows ; 
evening, the hour of bringing them home.” They 
had domesticated the cow, the sheep, the goat, the 
horse, and the dog. The cow was the " slow walker ; ” 
the ox, ” the vigorous one ; ” the dog was ” speed ; ” the 
wolf, "the destroyer.” They used yokes and axles 
and probably ploughs; wrought in various metal^j 
spun and wove ; had vessels made of wood, leatlier# 
terracotta, and •metal ; and musical instruments of 

> Compare Greek valor, and German Mrv, honor. 

• Pictet, I. 33-4a. 
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shells and reeds. They counted beyond a hundred. 
They navigated rivers in oared boats ; fought with 
bows, clubs, bucklers, lances, and swords, in battle 
chariots and to the sound of trumpets and conchs. 
They besieged each other in towns ; employed spies, 
and reduced their enemies to some kind of servitude, 
of which we know not the extent. 

Domestic relations rested on sentiments of affection 
and respect. There are no signs of polygamy! Patri* 
archal absolutism was tempered by natural instincts. 
Father meant "the protector;” mother, "the former 
and disposer ; ” brother, " the supporter ; ” and sister, 
"the careful,” or "the consoling, pleasing one.” The 
primitive names of these forms of relationship have 
been transmitted with slight change through most 
branches of the Indo-European race even to the pres- 
ent day. And thus the closest domestic ties not only 
became, as common speech, the symbols of an ethnic 
brotherhood, which time and space are bound to guard 
and expand, but were sealed also to immortal mean- 
ings for the moral nature by the oldest testimony of 
mankind. And the affirmations of conscience, the 
words of the Spirit, were not less clearly pronounced, 
in other directions.^ 

The Aryas had clear conceptions of the rights of 
propert}’ and definite guarantees for their protection. 
These guarantees were based on ownership of the 
soil where the family altar stood, concentrating the 
sentiment of piety. We see at how early a period 
men recognized the natural dependence of those 
necessary conditions of social order, the family and 

* Kuhn, in Weber’$ Jnd, StudUn^ I. 3*1-363; Lassen, I. 813; Miiller, Oxford 
JSssajt* for 1856 ; Weber, Lecture oh /M</ 4 s(jBer 2 m, 2854) ; MUller, Science 0/ Language^ 
336; Pictet, li. 746. 
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the home, on fixed and permanent ownership of 
land. Communistic schemes have never yet suc- 
ceeded, among the Indo-Europeans, in overcoming 
this instinctive wisdom, which loyally maintains the 
Family, the Home, and private Property in Land 
as mutually dependent factors of civilization. And 
we may infer from the sacredness attached by the 
Hindus, Greeks, and Romans to bounds^ whether by 
stones, or by ploughed trenches, or by vacant spaces, 
— each family thus marking off its real estate from 
its neighbors, — that this reverence for property limits 
was also a trait of the older race of which they were 
the branches.^ 

The Aryas had formalities for transactions of ex- 
change and sale, for payment of wages, and for the 
administration of oaths. All the essential elements of 
social order were evidently present in this primitive 
civilization, the cradle of historic races. Law was 
designated by a word which meant right. The notion 
of justice was associated with the straight line, sug- 
gestive of directness and impartiality. Transgression 
meant fcilliug and oath co7istralnt,^ 

Their psychological insight surprises us. They 
seem to hav4i distinguished clearly the principle of 
spiritual existence. Soul was not merely vital breath, 
but thinking being. Thought was recognized as 
the essential characteristic of man, the same word 
designating both. For four thousand years man, has 
been called "the thinker.” For consciousness, will, 
memoiy, the Aryas had words that are not traceable 
to material symbols. They even made a distinction, 
it is believed, between concrete existence and abstract 


* See I)e Coulanges, La die Anttguej B. i. ch. ▼. 

• Pictet, Les Aryas Primiii/s^ II. 237, 427, 435, 456. 
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being a germ of that intellectual vigor which has 
made the Aryan race the fathers of philosophy. Tiieir 
language abounded in signs of imaginative and intui- 
tive processes. They believed in spirits, good and 
evil ; ^ and their medical science consisted in exor- 
cising the latter kind by means of herbs and magical 
formulas. 

There are no signs of an established priesthood, 
nor of edifices consecrated to deities. But terms 
relating to faith, sacrifice, and adoration, are so 
abundant as to prove a sincere and fervent religious 
sentiment. The similarity of meaning in numerous 
words descriptive of divine forces has seemed to " point 
to a primitive monotheism, more or less vaguely de- 
fined.”® Yet the Aryas had probably developed a 
rich m3^thology before their separation into diflerent 
branches.* They had also firm belief in immortality 
and in a happy heaven for those who should deserve 
it,^^ beholding the soul pass forth at death as a shape 
of air, under watchful guardians, to its upper home. 
Some of these inferences of linguistic palaeontology 
may require further evidence to give them scientific 
certainty. But there are other features in the picture 
of Aryan religious life which admit of no dispute. 
The word DiVy designating at once the clear light 
of the sky, and whatsoever spiritual meanings these 
simple instincts intimately associated therewith, has 
endured as the root--word of worshif for the whole 
Aryati race : in all its branches the appellatives of 
Deity are waves of this primal sound, flowing through 


‘ Pictet, II. 539-5461 749- 

* Developed afterwards in the Y^tus and Rikshasas of the Veda, and in correspondent 
evil spirits of the A vesta. Pictet, I. 633. 

• Ibid., 730, 690, ^ Ibid., 689. 

4 


» Ibid., 748. 
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all its manifold and changing religions with the serene 
transcendence of an eternal law. 

Again, it has been shown ^ that the whole substance 
of Greek mythology is but the development, with ex- 
quisite poetic feeling, of a primitive Aryan stock of 
names and legends, recognizable through comparison 
with the Hymns of the Hindu Rig Veda, where they 
are found, in simpler and ruder forms. In tliese early 
yet secondary stages of their development, they rep- 
resent the daily mystery of solar movement, the swift 
passage of dawn and twilight, the conflict of day with 
night, of sunshine with cloud, of drought with fertiliz- 
ing rain, llie stealthy path of the breeze, the rising of 
the storm wind, the wonder-working of the elements, 
the loss of all visible forms at night only to return 
with fresh splendors in the morning. This old Aryan 
religion of intimacy with the powers of air and sky 
has in fact been aptly called a mcteorolatry ^ And 
recent scholarship has applied much ingenuity as well 
as insight, in bringing all Vedic names and legends 
under the one title of "solar myths,” using the word 
in the wide descriptive sense just indicated. And 
there can be no doubt that they all are more or less 
intimately related to natural phenomena, though pro- 
ceeding primarily, it is none the less true, from moral 
and spiritual experiences in their makers, as all 
mythology must do. But what we have now to 
observe is that the amount of this mythologic lore, 
inherited by both the Asiatic and European branches 
of the Aryan race, warrants our ascribing very great 
productive capacity, both aesthetic and religious, 

> £<;pecial!y by the recent researches of MUller. See Cox^s Manual of Mfthohcf for 
a populai summary of these. Also the valuable articles of Mr. John Fiske, in the Ai* 
latUk Monthly for 1871. 
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to iheir common ancestors, the mountain tribes of 
Central Asia. 

And, again, names and traditions, found alike in the 
Indian Veda and the Iranian Avesta, indicate that 
these unknown fathers of our art, science, and faith, 
must have venerated a mountain-plant, and used its 
sap as a symbol of life renewed through sacrifice ; ^ 
that they believed in a human deliverer, who, after 
saving men from destruction, had reorganized their 
reviving forces for social growth;^ in a human-divine 
guardian of the world beyond this life and in a true 
Aryan hero who slew the serpent of physical and 
moral evil.^ And so we learn how early and how 
cordial was man’s prophetic sense of his proper unity 
with the Order of the Universe, the ideal which it is 
the main business of all our religion and science to 
make good. 

I add another fact of equal significance. The 
thought that those patient domestic animals, which 
gave milk, and bore burdens, and were in other ways 
indispensable to man, deserved a better lot than they 
were apt to receive, and that the kind treatment of 
them was a religious duty, is common j:o both the 
Aryan races, and redounds not to their own honor 
only, but to that of their common progenitors, from 
whom it must have descended.® 

Finally, we may infer from the testimony of the 


* The Soma (Zend, Aaoma), or dsclepias acida^ The haoma was perhaps a different 
plant, yet must have nearly resembled it. 

2 VitHa(lrAr\ ) nnd Manu {Ind.}, They have common functions as mythical beings, 
and descend alike from Vivaswat (Zend, Vnfo^ghvai). See Lassen, I. 5x7 

* Varna (Ind )and Vohumano Oran.). Schoebel points out the curious traniference of 
functions between the four personages just mentioned, in consequence of the separatino 
of the Iranian and Indian branches of the family. 

* Trita (Ind ) and Thraetona (Iran.). 

* Roth, in Z^Usekr. d DeuUck. Morg. Gostllsch.^ XXV. 7. 
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two related bibles that the oldest Aryas found God 
in all the forms and functions of Fire ; that they had 
great faith in prayer, as intercourse with Deity in 
purity and simplicity of trust; and that they were 
endowed with qualities that help to explain a certain 
emphasis on sincerity and abhorrence of falsehood, 
equally characteristic of the precepts of these old 
ethnic scriptures, and of the reputation of the early 
Persians and Hindus among the Western races of 
antiquity. 

The sacred Fire, kept kindled on the domestic altar, 
as the centre of religious sentiment and rite, and as 
consecrating all social, civil, and political relations, is 
found to be a common heritage of all Aryan races. 
Its flame ascended from every household hearth, 
watched by the f Hr is, or fathers, alive and dead, of 
this primitive civilization. Modern scholars have 
traced its profound influence, as type and sacrament 
of the Family, in shaping the whole religious and 
municipal life of ancient Greece and Italy. ^ 

Not only are the words we now use to designate 
domestic relations and religious beliefs explained by 
the radicals of this primitive Aryan tongue, but even 
our terms*' for dwellings, rivers, mountains, and na- 
tions,® are in like manner associated with these patri- 
archal tribes. So much are we at home among the 
prehistoric men. The largest part of our knowledge 
of the ancient Aryas has been reached through Lan- 
guage alone. The fleeting words of a people have 
become its most enduring record! 

And here is the tribute the philologist ends by ac- 

* See a recent remarkable work by Fustel de Coiilanges, La Citi Antique (Paris, 1870), 
in which this special subject is pi evented for ihe first time, so far as 1 am aware, in all its 
bearings, and with great clearness and force. 

* See Eichholl, Oramnuiire Ind^-Europiene^ p 248, 252. 
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cording them: ''What distinguishes the Aryan race 
is the harmonious balance of the faculties. It was 
revealed in the formation of their language, and pre- 
sided at the opening of their social organization. A 
happy disposition, in which energy was tempered with 
mildness; a lively imagination, and strong reasoning 
faculty ; a spirit open to impressions of beauty ; a true 
senwse of right ; a sound morality and elevated religious 
instincts, — united to give them, with the consciousness 
of personal value, the love of liberty and the constant 
desire of progress.” ^ 

I add the impressive words of Renan: ''When the 
Aryan race shall have become master of the planet, 
its first duty will be to explore the mysterious depths 
of Bokhara and Little Thibet, wdiere so much that is 
of immense value to science probably lies concealed. 
How much light must be thrown on the origin of 
language when we shall find ourselves in presence of 
the localities where those sounds were first uttered 
which we still employ, and where those intellectual 
categories were first formed which guide the move- 
ment of our faculties ! Let us never forget that no 
amount of progress can enable us to dispense with the 
verbal and grammatical forms spontaneously chosen 
by the primeval patriarchs of the Imaus, who laid 
the foundations of what we are and of what we 
shall be.” 2 


» Pictet, n. 755 - 

* Di tOrigim du Langagft p. 233. 
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A GREAT civilization is a collective personality. 

Like ffreat men, whom the past does not „ 
account for, it is a mystery of genius and^-i^uof 
spiritual gravitation. 

We can report the conditions of its development. 
We can trace climatic and historical influences that 
have educated it. Beliind these we note determinative 
qualities of race, which, while constantly modified by 
such external forces, are yet inexplicable by them. 
The word " race,” moreover, is used quite indefinitely, 
and, like ''species,” serves but to prove the limitations 
of our science. It is applied to kinds of relation 
widely differing not in breadth only, but in origin and 
substantial meaning. Thus the term "Aryan” or 
" Semitic ” marks a class of unities wholly distinct 
from that designated by such terms as " Teutonic ” and 
"Hebrew;” and these again differ to an equal 
extent from that kind of unity which would constitute 
races as American, African, or Polynesian. 

But, in whatever sense conceived, races are frag- 
mentary ; and the growth of civilization is dependent 
on their fusion. However we may decide the question 
of their origin, it is certain that, when we mark their 
first appearance in history, it is tlieir incompleteness 
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that most impresses us. This embryological phase, 
it is true, combines the just apparent germs of those 
forces which subsequent stages of growth must differ- 
entiate and develop. Yet, while each race is thus en- 
dowed with all properly human elements, it manifests 
some one of them out of all proportion to the rest. 
The very exaggeration, however, is both present vigor 
and prospect of reaction. The law of progress must 
at last bring out all the diverse energies of races, and 
blend them in due proportion, in the nobler humanity 
that is yet to come. 

The Oriental races in antiquity, though by no means 
The Special without mutual intercourse, did not attain real 
Types. fusion. Owiiig to peculiar circumstances, cli- 
matic and other, they have not yet attained it. They 
are still isolated columns, awaiting their place in that 
universal temple of religion, politics, and culture, which 
our widest experience is as yet inadequate to design. 

I venture to borrow from the physical world an 
illustration, which may serve to indicate the general 
result of their ethnological qualities. It is, I need 
hardly say, symbolical merely, and not to be taken 
either in a materialistic sense, or as defining impassa- 
ble limits of^race capacity. 

The Hindu mind is subtle, introversive, contempla- 
tive. It spins its ideals out of its brain substance, and 
may properly be called ccrcbraL The Chinese — busy 
with plodding, uninspired labor, dealing with pui:e 
ideas to but little result, yet wonderfully efficient in 
the world of concrete facts and uses — may be defined 
as muscular. And the Persian, made for mediating 
between thought and work, apt alike at turning specu- 
lation into practice, and raising practice to fresh 
speculation, so leading out of the ancient form of civil- 
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ization into the modern, no less plainly indicates a 
nervous type. 

We observe therefore that in the dawn of history, 
and more or less through its later periods in the East, 
the brain was dreaming here, while hands were drudg- 
ing there ; and yet again, elsewhere, the swift nerve, 
made to ply between brain and hand, was unduly pre- 
ponderant over both. Here are great disadvantages 
for the growth of ethical and spiritual capacity, the 
natural bloom of due proportion and right under- 
standing between the faculties. So that it would be 
not a little encouraging to us as students of universal 
religion, and lovers of its progress and its promise, 
if these imperfect societies should reveal even germs, 
w^hich familiar appliances might seem competent to 
expand into noble forms of thought and desire. 
Better still, if these forms themselves are found to 
have spontaneously arisen in such races, in despite of 
the adverse conditions. 

Our first study is of the Hindu, I have called the 
mind of this race, or more properly of the The Hindu 
Aryan portion of the population of India, the 
Brain of the East, isolated from muscle and nerve. 
By this I do not mean that either of the latter elements 
was absent. On the contrar3s many of the tribes into 
which ‘these Aryan Hindus were divided, — and the 
^<^m-Aryan, mountain tribes generally, — have shown 
very decided military tendencies; while the race, as a 
whole^ is agricultural, and nowise wanting in industry 
or perseverance, as their development of the physical 
resources of the country and the wonders of their 
architecture amply prove.^ 

Nevertheless, the contemplative faculty seems com- 

S See illuetrations in Cmufurd*s and Modem India, ch* x. 
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petent to the control of these and all other tendencies, 
shaping them In the long run to speculative rather than 
material or practical results* The most impressive 
works of Hindu genius are modes of celebrating the 
power of meditation. The Rig Veda sings of the 
” deep sea of mind.” And it has been finely said that 
the name, ^'Father of gods and men,” which the Greeks 
loved to give to the ocean, would well apply to India, 
that immeasurable sea of dogmas and beliefs.^ 

Tlie latest pliilosophical and religious* systems lay 
Produciiv- prefigured in the depths of this Hindu Brain. 

It exhausted most forms of devotional mysti- 
cism and subtle speculation. In these spheres 'Ht left 
its pupils little to learn from Zeno or Aristotle, or the 
controvensies of later theology.” It created one of 
the movst artistic languages, and one of the richest 
literatures, in the world. It compiled elaborate Law 
Codes in great numbers, and, besides its voluminous 
Bibles, gatliered immense treasures of sacred lore, 
ritual, philosophical, devotional. Its poetic produc- 
tivity was prodigious. Its great epics, the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata, containing the one 50,000, the 
other 200,000 lines, glow with a luxuriance of imag- 
ery wliicli -contrasts with the Iliad or .^®neid as the 
stupendous vegetation of India differs from that of 
Italy or Greece. All tliat this colossal people have 
dreamed or done, in philosophy, mythology, ethics, 
in imaginative or didactic thought, is here transmuted 
into song. The Hindu alone has made his whole life 
and experience an epic. These two great accredons 
of rhythmic lore represent a constant necessity for 
such expression in all ages of Hindu history. In 

> quoted iu Laprade*6 SenivuMnt de la. Aature avatU U CkrtiimHumti 

p. n5. 
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their main substance they go back as far as the fourth 
or fifth century before our era. Many of their legends 
may be referred to a much earlier period. And, while 
their relations to each other are not very clearl}^ settled, 
this at least is certain, — that in both have been worked 
over very ancient Vedic myths from age to age, in the 
interest of fresh experiences, all taken up, as they 
came, into this epic.il transfiguration. Such the cre- 
ative imagination of the race.^ 

Yet it could never organize itself into one united 
nation. From the beginning this vast peniii- 

'' * Disunity. 

sula, one-third as large as hurope, has been 
divided among a multitude of distinct tribes. The little 
kingdoms warred with each other ; and now and then 
some greater chief would master his neighbors on every 
side, and build up some brilliant dynasty, like the 
Maurya or the Gupta, or in later times the Maliralta, 
and perhaps organize a wide movement for IJindu in- 
dependence ; all of which would last a little wWe, and 
then disappear, like cirrus streamers in tlie blue deeps 
of the Indian sky, or fleeting thoughts in the heaven of 
Hindu dreams. It was the mutual jealousy and strife 
of the Hindu kings, not the lack of military spirit 
nor of military resources, that made this great people 
a prey to the invading Moslem from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth centuries of our era. A glut of food 
in one English province of India has often occurred 
at the same time with a famine in an adjoining one ; 
yet the intercourse between them has been insuflicient 
to make the abundance of the one supply the lack of 

* TIxe ha^ been translated into Italian by Gorresio, and into French by 

Fauche. Monier W ilhams fias given a careful abstract of it, aa also of the Mahlblidrabi, 
in Ins admirable little volume on Indutn Epic Poetry^ and a new Kojilish rhymed ver-tion 
by Griffith ia in course of publicatum. Many of the finest epis<)des in both jioems will be 
Ibund translated in Jolowicz’s Oruntalisch* PmU, 
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the other.^ There are at this very day, it is estimated,^ 
twenty-one distinct nalirms In India, each of which 
possesses a language in many respects peculiar to 
itself. "Villages lie side by side for a thousand years, 
without any considerable intermixture of these distinct 
tongues.” Hindustani in the north of India and Ta- 
mil in the south, represent, generally, the difference 
between the two great classes of languages derived 
respectively from the Aryan and the indigenous, per- 
haps Negrito, perhaps Turanic, tribes. But, how- 
ever widely diffused, these two types but feebly express 
the diversities of speech whicli render the writings of 
Hindustani schools in Bombay unintelligible to races 
in the north-west of India, and make it more easy for 
an educated native of that city to hold intercourse with 
one from Bengal or Madras in English than in any 
other tongue.'^ 

The earlier Hindus had well-organized governments, 
„ , , much lauded by the Greek writers, to whom 

Political ^ 

orRani/a- WO owc our earliest reliable notices of India, 
for tlie wise and thoughtful manner in which 
the interests of trade and agriculture were protected, 
the wants of strangers, as of the sick and needy, 
supplied, and the defence of the state secured.* ** The 
law-books contain minute regulations for freights and 
markets, and just rules for partnerships and organiza- 
tions in trade, for testing weights, measuipes, and 
money, and punishing dishonest dealing.® And the 
organization of the village communities throughout 

* July, 1859. 

* Mackay’f Hearts on ffor/erm Indin^ p. 39. 

* Pen yon the Distribution of the Languages of Indu^ 

(Bombay branchK for January, 1853 

* See eHi}ecia}ly Megasthenes, in Strabo, De Sitn Orhhy B. xv. 

* See Lassen, in Zi$ehr. sf. D M. G. (1863). 
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Northern India, from very early times, was an elaborate 
system of local self-government, that showed how 
large an amount of personal and social freedom could 
be maintained, even under the depressing shadow of 
caste. But these steps in political science never led 
onwards to unity and nationality, nor to any form 
of constructive policy on a large scale, or for a com- 
mon end. 

India has at all times been famous for its domes- 
tic and foreign trade. In the early da3^s of Korei,rn 
the Roman Empire, it was a great commor- 
cial centre for the merchants of Italy and Egypt, as it 
was at a much earlier period for all Asiatic races, 
from Phoenicia in the West to China in the East. The 
oldest codes record a ver^^ advanced sj^stem of com- 
mercial exchanges among the Hindu tribes, regulated 
by wise and just provisions ; and a high respect for 
trade is shown by the permission granted the Brah- 
mans, in violation of caste, to earn their support by 
assuming the functions of the Vai^ya, or mercantile 
class. ^ In more than one epoch, the resources of 
India, natural and industrial as well as intellectual, 
have made the wealth of great empires.^ Its delicate 
tissues, its marvellous colors and dyes, its porcelains, 
its work in metals and precious stones, its dainty 
essences and perfumes, have not only been the wonder 
and delight of Europe, but in no slight degree helped 
in the revival of art. But, after all, the Hindus have 
shown little practical enterprise, and there was a certain 
passive quality in their best performance ; even in that 
fine manipulation that wove gossamer fabrics, and 
wrought the precious metals with such eminent sue- 

) JUiaHu^ X* 83 ; Yhjnwalkya^ III. ; Lassen, Ind. Ali.^ II. S7>-576> 

* See Craufitrii, Ancieni and Afadem India^ ch. xiu. 
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cess. It has been believed that they could have taken 
little pains to export these products, since tixp sailor 
was held in slight respect by their laws; that most of 
their trade was carried in foreign bottoms ; and that 
the Mohammedans first introduced coinage among 
them, their only previous currency being shells.^ We 
read indeed of wealthy merchants in their dramatic 
works, and traces of their mercantile establishments 
are found far to the east and west of India. Yet, on 
the whole, it is probable that other nations had to 
come to them. They have always been mainly an 
agricultural people, the whole population averaging 
only about one hundred to the square mile. Their 
scholars did not travel. Only a great religious and 
moral inspiration, like Buddhism, could rouse Hindu 
thought to seek geographical expansi'^n. Only here 
and there we find traces of embassies ; and these, 
mainly for political objects, to the courts of China, 
Rome, and Egypt. Yet the intellectual life of India 
was profoundly felt throughout the ancient world* 
Greece, Persia, Egypt even, went to sit at the feet of 
these serene dreamers on the Indus and under the 
banyan shades, from the time of Alexander down- 
wards ; and there they marvelled at the power of phi- 
losophy to a'chieve ideal virtue. And what treasures 
of European fable, legend, and mythic drama further 
testify to the extent of our indebtedness to India in 
the sphere of imagination and fanc}", down to the 
magic mirror, the golden egg, the purse of Fortuna- 
tus, the cap of invisibility ! 

The Hindus reasoned of war itself as if it were a 
Sciences, flash out of the brain, a piece of metaphysics.* 

* journal Roy As. Sac. of Bengal (Philolog*, 1867). 

* See the Bkttgavadgii&. 
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They loved to press beyond material successions or con- 
ditions to general forms and essential processes ; pur- 
suing with special success those studies that aflord the 
largest field for abstraction and contemplation, — the 
orderly movement of the stars, the laws of numbers, 
the structure of language, the processes of thouglit. 
They made much progress in analytic arithmetic, and 
not only applied algebra to astronomy and geometry, 
but geometry to the demonstration of algebraic rules.' 
Tluw seem to have invented numerical signs and 
the decimal system ; the zero itself being of Sanskrit 
descent, and the old Hindu figures being still clearly 
traceable in those of the later Arabic digits. The 
introduction of these numerical signs in place of 
the alphabetic characters before used by all other 
nations of antiquit}^ — a change ascribed by old writers 
to the Pythagoreans, those Orientalists of the Greek 
world, but probably an importation from India through 
the Arabians of Bagdad — was the finest ideal im- 
pulse ever given to arithmetical studies. The decimal 
system was developed in India as a speculative cal- 
culus so earnestly, that special names were given to 
every power in an ascending scale of enormous reach. 
The fifty-third power of ten was taken as a unit, and 
on this new base another scale of num])ers rose till a 
figure was reached consisting of unity followed by 
four hundred and twenty-one zeros. And these ele- 
ments were applied to the solution of ideal problems, 
such as the number of atoms containable in the 
limits of the world taken as a fixed dimension ; ” 
representing mathematical reality none the less for 
being so utterly past conception.- The Arabians 

* Colebiooke, Hindu Altcehra^ Tntrocl , pp xiv., xv 

• Woepclce., Chijfres htdiens^ m Journal A iiatique (1863). 

5 
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called the Indian arithmetic the ” sandgrain calcu- 
lus.” Eighteen centuries ago at least, the Hindus had 
elaborate systems of arithmetical mnemonics, based 
on numerical values attached to letters of the alpha- 
bet.^ They reached a stage of algebraic science,” says 
Weber, "which was not arrived at in Europe till the 
close of the last century ; and, if their writings had been 
known a century earlier, they would certainly have 
created a new epoch Aryabhatla, their greatest 
astronomer and mathematician, in the fourth century 
determined very closely the relation of the diameter 
of a circle to the circumference, and applied it to the 
measurement of the earth They invented methods 
also for solving equations of a high degree. 

In the time of Alexander they had geographical 
charts ; and their physicians were skilful enough to 
win the admiration of the Greeks. Their investiga- 
tions in medicine have been of respectable amount 
and value, lending much aid to the Arabians, the fa- 
thers of European medical science, especially in the 
study of the qualities of minerals and plants.*^ In 
much of their astronomy they anticipated the Arabi- 
ans ; their old Siddhantas, or systematic treatises on the 
subject, indicating a long period of previous familiar- 
ity with scientific problems. And in such honor did 
they hold this science that they ascribed its origin to 
Brahma. They made Sarasvati, their goddess of num- 
bers, the parent of nearly a hundred children, who 
were at once musical modes and celestial cycles,® 
They gave names to the great constellations, and 
noted the motions of heavenly bodies three thousand 


^ Lftssen, II. 1140. 

• Lecture on India- 

• Lassen, II. ii3S~]X46. 


* Weber, l^or:osimgrn, p. *38* 

» Creuier. de fAnitf-t p. a6i. 
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years ago. The Greeks appear to have derived much 
aid from their observations of eclipses, as well as to 
have been in some astronomical matters their teach- 
ers. Lassen mentions the names of thirteen astron« 
omers distinguished in their annals. A Siddhanta 
declares that the earth is round, and stands unsupported 
in space. The myth of successive foundations, such 
as the elephant under the tortoise, is rejected for good 
and sufficient reasons in one of these works, as in- 
volving the absurdity of an endless series. the 
last term of the series is supposed to remain firm by 
its inherent power, why may not the same power be 
supposed to reside in the first, that is in the earth 
itself 

Aryabhatta appears to have reached by independ- 
ent observations the knowledge of the earth’s move- 
ment on its axis ; ^ and to have availed himself of the 
science of his time in calculating the precession of 
the equinoxes and the length of the orbital times of 
planets.® 

Especially attractive to Hindu genius were Grammar 
and Philosophy. They alone among nations 
have paid honors to grammarians, holding 
them for divine souls, and crowning them with mythical 
glories. Panini in the fourth century b c. actually com- 
posed four thousand sutras, or sections, in eight books, 
of grammatical science, in which an adequate termi- 
nology maybe found for all the phenomena of speech/ 

* Siddhdnta quoted by Muir, IV. 97. 

* Colebrooke (Essay 11 .) quotes his words: * **The starry firmament is fixed: it is the 
earth which, continually revolving, produces the rising and setting of the consteDations 

» See lessen, II. 1143x1146. Also, Craufurd, Ancient and Modem India^ ch. viii. 
I 1 ie views of Lassen and Weber as to the oiigin and age of Hindu astronomy are criticised 
by Whitney, whose opinions are entitled to very high respect These criticisms, however, 
do not aftect the substance of what is here stated. 

« Lassen, It. 479. 
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Ilis works have been the centre of an immense litera- 
ture of commentation, surpassed in this respect by 
the Vedas alone. No people of antiquity investigated 
so fully the laws of euphony, of the composition and 
derivation of words. '' It is only in our own century, 
and incited by them,” says Weber, "that our Bopp, 
Humboldt, and Grimm have advanced far beyond 
them.”^ The Hindu Grammar is Hhe oldest in the 
world. The Nirukta of Yaska belongs probably to 
the seventh century n.c., and quotes older writings 
on the same subject^ In whatsoever concerns the 
study of words and forms of thought, the Hindus have 
always been at home ; anticipating the Greeks, and 
accomplishing more at the outset of their career than 
the Semitic race did in two thousand years. 

Yet not more than the Semites are they inclined to 
pure history. There are, it should seem, no 
History. Hindu annalists. The only sources of 

important historical information are the records of royal 
endowments and public works preserved ill the temples, 
and the inscriptions on monuments and on coins, fortu- 
nately discovered in large numbers, and covering many 
periods otherwise wholly unknown. The scattered 
Brahmanical Chronicles of several kingdoms are but 
dynastic lists and meagre allusions. The Buddhists, 
on the other hand, have made a really serious study 
of history, though even they have not had enough of 
the critical faculty to distinguish fact from legend. It 
is only by careful study, and comparison with Greek, 
Chinese, and other testimony, that their voluminous 
records can be made to yield the very great wealth of 
historical truth they really contain. There are in fact 

> Lecture on India (Berlin, 1854), p aS. 

* Kenan, Lances Sirniiigmsii 3<>5* 
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only two general histories of India from native sources ; 
one quite recent, and the other dating from the four- 
teenth century. A most valuable Indian chronicle is, 
however, the Buddhist Mahavansa, which gives a 
more complete and trustworthy account of Ceylon, 
reaching from the earliest times down to the last 
century, than we possess of any other Oriental State 
except China. ^ For determining chronology, there 
are as yet few landmarks ; both Brahmans and Budd- 
hists making free use of sacred and mystic numbers, 
with whose multiples they strive to express a haunting 
sense of interminable space and time. But though 
the mythology of the latter deals in extravagances 
beyond all parallel, they far surpass the Brahmans in 
serious historical purpose, in observation of human 
afTairs, and in the taste for recording actual events.^ 
Their earliest Sutras are of great value in the inves- 
tigation of an epoch of which we have scarcely 
any other record. This superiority as chroniclers 
is due in part to their freedom from caste ; a system 
whose theoretic immobility and practical lack of motive, 
either for the backward or the forward look, forbid the 
growth of a historic sense. They differ from the Brah- 
mans also in a deeper interest in the human for its own 
sake. A philosophy which wholly absorbs man in Deity 
cannot allow that independent value to the details of 
life, the recognition of which is an indispensable condi- 
tion of historical study. How to escape the flow of 
transient events, and know only the Eternal One, was 
the Brahmanical problem ; and it would seem quite 
incompatible with even observing the details of posi- 

^ Lassen, It* 13. 16. 

^ Of the services of Buddhist literature to the i;;eographical and historical study of 
Indiai, see a just recognition in St. Martin's GiographU du Veda (Imrod ), Paris, x86o. 
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live fact, not to speak of tracing the chain of finite 
causes and effects. It is only remarkable that the 
Brahmans should have shown any capacity whatever 
in this direction. Especial notice is therefore due to 
the opinion of a thoroughly competent scholar that 
they have not indulged in conscious invention, and 
the falsiticatiou of facts, to such extent as would 
justify European writers in casting stones at them on 
this account.^ 

The historic sense is indeed by no means wanting, 
at least in certain directions. We are told that, jn 
every village of the Panjab, the bard, who fills in 
India the place which in Europe is taken by the 
" Herald s Office,” can give the name of every pro- 
prietor who has held land therein since its foundation, 
many hundreds of years ago, and that the correctness 
of these records is capable of demonstration.^ It 
would, in fact, be far from becoming, in the present 
slate of Sanskrit studies, to deny that the Hindus have 
ever written genuine history. The destructive effect 
of the climate of India on written documents is of 
itself a discouragement to literary pursuits, and to the 
preservation of records. 

Yet we cannot overlook their natural propensity to 
, ^ reluct at limitation by positive facts, and to the 
contempia- objcctive authority of details. This was not 
tivetiement. ^ great degree with the Semites, 

to intensity of passion and the worship of auto- 
cratic caprice, but to a stronger atiracUon towards 
furc thought. Whatever they may have accomplished 
in astronomy and medicine, an ideal generalization 
was always easier to them than observation. The 


^ Lasses, II. 7. 


* Griffin’s Rajahs 0/ the Panj&b^ p. 494. 
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Hindu has, after all, effected little in the purely prac- 
tical sciences ; almost as little as the Hebrew did in 
ancient times, and in his distinctively Semitic capac- 
ity. But while tlie Hebrew failed here by reason of 
his defective appreciation of natural laws, and his 
appetite for miracle and sign, the Hindu, belonging 
to a family in which the scientific faculty is supreme, 
failed for a different reason ; namely, his excessive 
love of abstraction and contemplation. This enfee- 
bled the sense of real limits. His imagination spurned 
the paths of relation and use. It dissolved life into 
intellectual nebula, and then tried to create the worlds 
anew, weaving ideal shapes and movements in phan- 
tasmal flow, out of this star-dust of thought. 

Its boundless desire to bring the universe under one 
conception, and make it flow for ever from Mind as the 
perfect unity and sole reality, by contemplative disci- 
plines alonCy — though one-sided and ill-balanced, was 
yet a magnificent aspiration in days when practical 
and social wisdom was in its infancy. Limit, the true 
balance of ideal and actual, fate and freedom, divine 
and human, — limit, which is not limitation, but har- 
mony and order and justice of the parts to the whole, 
— this, the inspiration of Greek genius, the Hindu 
did not know. Compare his art with the Egyptian and 
the Greek. Egyptian sculpture is a plain prose record 
of actual life ; or else it binds the idea within fixed 
types, which are conventional, and, though often 
grandly serene, everywhere mechanically repeated 
and allegorically defined. Greek sculpture demon- 
strates the capacity of the Human Form for every 
aesthetic purpose, embodying divine ideas therein 
with pure content and noble freedom. Here CEdipus 
has solved the riddle, and pronounced the answer, — 
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Man. But in Hindu Art 5"ou see mythological fancy 
overpowering real life; and, instead of the actual 
human form, a boundless exaggeration and reduplica- 
tion of its parts, a deluge of symbolic figures, gathered 
from every quarter and heaped in endless and stupen- 
dous combinations, the negation of limit and of law.^ 
Every thing licrc is colossal. This aspiration to 
enfold the Whole cannot find images vast enough to 
satisf}^ its purpose. It excavates mountains, piling 
chambers upon chambers through their depths, for 
mile after mile of space. It carves them into mon- 
strous monolithic statues of animals and gods. It 
brings the elephant to uphold its columns, and stretches 
their shafts along the heavy vaults of Ellora and Karli, 
like the interminable spread of the banyan trunks in 
its tropical forests. Its temples represent the universe 
itself; gathering all elements and forms around cen- 
tral deity, yet seldom pausing to bring out of these 
forms the artistic beauty of which they are individ- 
ually capable. Intellectual abstraction — as of mind 
fascinated by the vague sense of cosmic* wholeness, 
and not yet definitely constructive — excluded Art, 
except in the one grand, all-enfolding form of Archi- 
tecture. And here sculpture is involved ; yet not as 
with the Greeks in separate freedom, but adherent to 
the whole edifice, and absorbed in it, save in the 
instances of a few special forms of statuary. 

The contemplative element did not fail at last to 
engulf outward forms, and even human per- 
cance. sonalit}’, to an extent elsewhere unparalleled. 


* See Kuglei's KntistgeschkJUe^ p. 121 ; Renan in Nott’s Indigenous Races^ p 103; 
Ramee, Hist de ! Architecture^ vol. i. 

2 'J'liere are forty series of caves in Western India ; and at Ellora the architecture 
extends more than two miles. 
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But we should say that these facts had not yet reached 
their real values for the mind, rather than that the 
values themselves were denied. At the least we are 
allured by the sense of an immeasurable scope in 
these mystical aspirations to unity with God, which 
bears witness of genuine intuition. Here abides an 
illimitable Whole, instead of the manifold symbols of 
special faith, that have come to stand out, for our 
sharper Western understanding, in mutually exclusive 
and even hostile attitudes, plainly enough needing to 
recognize some higher unity, even though it were by 
suggestion of the Hindu dream. 

To appreciate the results of these contemplative 
tendencies, we must recall the old Aryan worship of 
the clear Light of Day. It seems to have given 
place, in the development of Hindu thought, to its 
exact opposite, of which the gloom of the Forest and 
the Cave would be a truer symbol. But it is in fact 
not lost. It is transformed into an inward representa- 
tive and analogue, becoming a worship of the serener 
Light of Meditation. It is this divinity, which with 
full confidence in its power to pass through and dis- 
solve all possible barriers, is here invoked to illumine 
mystic depths, whether of matter or mind, which the 
outward sunlight cannot pierce. This aspect of Hin- 
duism must not be forgotten, when, in order to see 
its true embodiment, we endeavor to picture to our- 
selves those sunless caves of Ellora and Elcphanta ; 
where columns and symbolic statues loom dim and 
colossal through a silent abyss, and only the mystical 
imagination finds play, losing itself in its own hover- 
ing phantoms ; those deeps where all shape is spell- 
bound, and all action dream ; where puny, awe-struck 
men light up some little patch of lifeless wall with 
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feeble torches, or wake some little space around them 
with half-whispered words, — a wizard gleam, a 
stealthy sound, — and all is dark again and still. To 
make these profound sepulchral recesses of nature 
and art endurable, light must have shone through 
them from an Invisible Sun. 

The Hindu thinker found Deity most near to him, 
Thei,an- as Person nor as visible Shape, but as 
guage IVord, the symbol of pure thought, in his own 
marvellous Sanskrit. It was in language, the most 
purely intellectual, most nearly spiritual, of all human 
products, — and we might almost say it was in language 
only, — that he showed absolute mastery m constructive 
work. With pious zeal he perfected and transmitted 
this, the express image of his ideal life. He wrought 
it out in love and faith and patience, in the depths of 
mind, far back in antiquity, without aid from abroad ; 
and then slowly developed or decomposed this divine 
"Word” into many popular dialects, — still holding 
its purest form sacred and inviolable.^ "Speech, 
melodious Vach,” says the Rig Veda, "was queen of 
the Gods ; generated by them, and divided into many 
portions.”^ So grew up this typical language, if not 
the norm of Indo-European speech, yet the centre 
and hearth of this brotherhood of tongues ; reveal- 
ing their several resources through the wealth of its 
radical forms and structural aptitudes. Its rich 
grammatical elements are combined with unequalled 
simplicity of law. It is pre-eminent among languages 

* The Sanskrit was the veraacular tongue of Noithern India in early times. It began 
to die out in the ninth centuiy b c. Fa the .sixth it was no lunger spoken. In the third 
It became a sacred language ; and by the fifth of the Christian eta was established as such 
throughout India. (See Benfey, in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts^ II. 143 ) Muir has carefully 
traced it back to Vedic times, and shown that the oldest hymns were composed in U'o 
every-day speech of tlieir authors. 

• R. V, VIII. 89, 10 ; X 12s 
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in creative faculty, in flexional and verbal develop- 
ment; full of terms descriptive of intellectual and 
spiritual processes ; deficient only in those which re- 
late to practical details. The profound thirst of the 
Hindu mind for unity is indicated in its wonderful 
synthetic power of fusing radical words into com- 
posites ; so great, that a Sanskrit verse of thirty 
syllables may be made to contain but a single word. 
Its makers gave it a name which means fcr/cctcd^ 
and not perfected only, but adorned; for to them 
Beauty was in the Word of the Mind, not tiie Work 
of the Hand. This was their Kesmos. They created 
it by pure force of native genius, and as in sport; 
when, and in how long a time, we know not. We 
know only that it was too near and too dear to their 
hearts to need letters for its transmission. It is a ma- 
ture product when we first find it in the oldest Vedas, 
which were preserved without an alphabet for ages, 
in the memory alone. At last came writing. Then 
as sound had been "God’s music,” so letters became 
the chords thereof.^ The Sanskrit letters are not 
transformed picture-signs, but something more ab- 
stract and intellectual. They are phonetic, symbols 
of articulate sounds. Infinite was the toil the Hindu 
grammarians for thousands of years expended in de- 
veloping the laws of euphonic structure ; drawing 
from this fine and facile tongue of theirs as from a 
perfect instrument, with what has been called a "pro- 
found musical feeling,” harmonious assonances more 
regular and delicate than the Greek. They referred 
its primal sounds to the organs by which they were 
severally shaped. And, with a presentiment of sci- 
entific truth, they sought to divine an essential relation, 


^ Karma Mimdn&d.. 
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existing in the nature of things, between the sounds 
of words and tlie objects they represented.* They 
went so far as to trace back the whole language to 
about fifteen hundred root-words, to all of which they 
ascribed distinct meanings. Eichhoff enumerates 
nearly five hundred of these in his Indo-European 
Grammar, fully illustrating the clear light they throw 
upon the comparative etymology of this whole family 
of languages.^ 

But it was not till the Buddhist reaction that the 
uses of writing were recognized. The Brahmanical 
laws indicate contempt of this instrument for the 
diffusion of truth. Was their opposition based partly 
on the fact of its democratic tendencies, as was that 
of the Christian Church afterwards to the invention 
of printing? 

Recent writers have described the Hindus as igno- 
„ , rant and wasteful, careless to better their con- 

Pl.utcil 

nn<l pliysr dition, lacking in comprehension of the uses 
caiinuTcsts. money. They have pointed to the primi- 
tive and almost worthless structure of their ploughs 
and other agricultural implements ; to the comparative 
absence of variety and ingenuity in their earlier at- 
tempts at construction in the useful arts ; to the imper- 
fection of their u^aterials for dye-work, glass-blowing, 
and all chemical operations, and especially their dis- 
abilities in art from the want of substantial stone- 
wares and fire-bricks for furnaces ; and to the lack of 
all provision in their laws for the protection of me- 
chanical, artistic, or literary genius in the fruit of their 
labors. Much of this is the result of depressing 
causes in the history of the last few centuries. It is 
certainly in many respects in striking contrast with 


^ Karma Mimfinsft. 


* EtchhofTy pp. 2], 29, i6a. 
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the state of the fine as Well as of the useful arts, as 
described in the old national epics and dramas, as in 
the account of India, with special reference to Budd- 
hist art, given by Fahian, the "Chinese Pilgrim/’ in tlie 
fifth century. British officials describe many of the 
tax-free lands as showing marks of agricultural skill 
quite equal to those of Western Europe/ Nor must 
we do injustice to the genius that may show itself in 
the very use of crude conditions. The Hindu woman, 
working up raw cotton into thread for the incom})ar- 
able muslins they call "running waters" or "webs of 
woven air,” with no other instrument than a fish-bone, 
a hand roller, and a little spindle turning in a bit of 
shell, is at all events an artist, endowed witli the 
rare gift of making the most of simplest and nearest 
materials. The above unfavorable report is certainly 
exaggerated. But enough of truth retnains in it to 
indicate that there are drawbacks in the qualities of 
this race to steady progress in practical directi »ns, 
without impulse from abroad. 

The Hindu mastered many physical uses. Yet he 
was, on the whole, disinclined to the labor of devel- 
oping them. His passive temperament was unsiiited 
for material progress, having little curiosity and little 
zeal for conflict with reluctant nature. The caste- 
system was an exponent of his dislike of movement. 
His favorite games are dice and chess ; the latter his 
own. invention, his typical gift to all civilized races; 
and both answering to the combination of a passive 
body with a speculative mind. The pivot of most 
Hindu philosophy has been the pure unreality of 
phenomena. It was as if this busy brain, debarred 
from social construction, teeming* with thoughts it 

^ Speeches before the British India Society ( 1839-40). 
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could not liberate into the world of action, had de- 
clined to accept all external tests of validity whatever. 
And the history of its metapliysical speculation proves 
in many ways that man cannot live by Thought alone. 

It is not implied that these tendencies shape the 
whole current of Hindu thought. We do not forget 
how the people of India have gloried in their great 
epochs of wide literary culture. We do not forget 
that twice at least, in their history, all the rays of 
Oriental learning, science, and song were gathered 
into a focus of free energy, — at the brilliant courts of 
Vikramaditya, the companion of poets, and Akbar, 
the Guardian of Mankind.” We do not forget the 
opportunity constantly open, on this great mustering 
ground of nations, for the friction of races and the 
sympathy of religions. Nor can we overlook that 
passionate love of the Hindus for dramatic personation, 
— the sign of a wide scope of the imaginative and 
st’mpathetic faculties, — which has shown such pro- 
ductivity in their literature, and makes the social 
delight of every village in the land. 

The results of excessive abstraction and contempla- 
tion, even in India, are equally far from encouraging 
the widely held belief that these mental habits are de- 
void of noble uses. The reactions to realism that 
were involved in their natural processes of development 
will claim our admiration. And we are especially to 
study the splendid capacity, philosophical and rjelig- 
ious, — or both, since the two in Oriental life are 
substantially one, — which was brought out in the 
endeavor to live by Thought alone. 

It should seem that personal energy belongs of right 
Force of ^o the Hiudu, as a member of that Indo-Euro^ 

Physical 

Nature. pcan family of nations, in whom a vigorous 
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practical genius, whether as Persian, Greek, Ro- 
man, or Teutonic, appears to be inherent and irre- 
pressible. How is it that, in his case, the old Aryan 
manliness and vigor have yielded to enervation, and 
the instincts of liberty and progress comparatively 
failed? Though the extent of this failure has been 
greatly overstated, there is trutli enough in the pre- 
vailing estimate to mark an exceptional fact, which 
requires explanation. It is doubtless an extreme illus- 
tration of the power of climaiit condiiiom. In every 
other instance Aryan migration has been westward or 
north-westward : in this alone it has been southward. 
The dreamy and passive element obtained mastery 
only after the tribes had penetrated the whole breadth 
of Northern India from the Indus eastwards, and 
settled in the sultry valley of the Ganges ; where 
to this day it is scarcely possible to rear children 
of English blood, without annual migrations to the 
cooler hills. ^ Montevsquieu has suggested, as one 
cause of the general absence of practical energy and 
free progress in the Asiatic races, the fact that Asia 
has not, like Europe, — and we may add America, — 
a temperate zone open in all directions, where races 
of equal force can enter into free mutual relations, 
whether of collision or of combination. Her tribes 
are, brought together only by sharp transitions of 
.climate ; and easy conquests by superior physical 
vigor are followed by i*apid enervation of the con- 
querors, whose movement, from obvious causes, has 
usually been from the mountains to the plains. The 
descent of the Aryans into a tropic wilderness, where 
the invigorating alternations of summer and winter 

* See Jeffrey’s British A rmy in India^ Appendix. 

• Bsprii dss Lois^ XVII. 3. 
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were wanting, and every day renewed the same be- 
wildering luxuriance of leafage, blossom, and fruit 
throughout the year, was subject to these transforming 
conditions. We should naturally expect that these 
hardy mountaineers, sweeping down from their cool 
eyries in the Hindu Kuh and Kashmir, into a land 
wherein 


“ the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one tliat had a heavy dream, 

A land where all things always seemed the same,” — 

would lose intellectual muscle and nerve. The colos- 
sal unity and simplicity of movement in the natural 
world would be reflected in their mental processes ; 
and an atmosphere heavy with perfumes would lull 
them to rest in mystical reverie. 

We may easily exaggerate these forces, as well 
as the enervation we adduce them to explain. Por- 
tions of India have a cool and bracing atmosphere ; 
and the tribes tliat occupy the higher levels are vigor- 
ous, active, and enterprising. But the climate of the 
lowlands, where Hindu culture has had its centre, 
although modified by the wind and rain of the wet 
season, is in all essential respects determined by the 
tropical heats. A colossal vegetation covers this rich 
alluvion, through which enormous rivers flow from 
the Himalaya to the sea, enclosed between vast moun- 
tain ranges on the north and lofty plateaus on the 
south. An almost vertical Sun, whose beams have 
ever held the Hindu’s love and awe, — all the more 
strongly because relied on to smite the sensitive head of 
the invading Englishman, while they have been slowly 
transforming the texture of his own dark skin till it 
ceased to suffer from their shafts, — has proved master 
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of the very movement of his thought, and disposed it 
to the languor of contemplation and the melting pas- 
sivity of dreams. 

Yet that Aryan vitality, which in the North turned to 
Teutonic sinew and in the West to Persian and intellectual 
Hellenic nerve, even here wrought its special 
wonders. Its brain, self-centred, enclosed in suits, 
tropical forests and under all-mastering heats, and 
without the fine stimulation from climate and the inter- 
mingling of vigorous races which the Greek enjoyed, 
nevertheless became an immensely productive force. 
And the fact tends to show that, while climatic or other 
physical conditions modify original spiritual forces, 
they are not adequate to explain civilizations, nor to 
supply the inspiration which sustains and directs them. 
The elements which characterize the later develop- 
ment of Hindu mind were, as we shall see, present in 
its infancy. The solitude and heat of the Indian wil- 
derness gave it no new forces, but subserved a certain 
original ethnic personality, its special essence ; some 
of whose qualities indeed they forced into exc**ssive 
action, thereby provoking the others to bring out their 
latent strength in energetic reactions. Such historical 
results as these have an important bearing on the phi- 
losophy of development, by which modern science 
seeks to interpret the growth of man. They illustrate 
the truth which all evolutionists aflSrm, that no histor- 
ical changes require to be explained by creative inter- 
ference with the natural order. But they also tell 
against the tendency which prevails, in many scien- 
tists of this class, to mistake the physical conditions of 
phenomena for their productive cause, and to ignore 
forces, inexplicable by such conditions, which work 
in every step of the process, involving the precedence 

6 
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and creativity of mind^ and constituting spiritual sub- 
stance; more or less enduring forms of which appear 
in race, in personality, and in the constancy and wis- 
dom of natural law. 

As it is not incapacity, so it is by no means pure 
enervation that we note in the passive quality of Hindu 
temperament. It is rather, as one has well defined it, 
an inclination towards repose ; ” a constant reference 
to coming rest, alike in things material and spiritual, 
as the consummation of endeavor and the end of strife ; 
explicable in part by the recurrence of a sultry, relaxing 
season, as the predestined end of the climatic year, and 
the most salient fact of its monotonous round. This is 
of course compatible with a degree of active energy. 
The religion of Brahman and Buddhist alike was 
aspiration to repose ; yet its disciplines were pursued 
with incomparable energy and zeal. 

If the Hindus are not enterprising,” says Lassen, 
"they are industrious, wherever they have real labors 
to perform. They show much power of endurance, 
and bear heavy burdens with patience. And they 
avoid toils and dangers more from a dislike to have 
their quiet disturbed, than from want of courage ; a 
quality in which they are well known to be in no 
way deficient” ^ 

The freedom and force of self-conscious manhood 
could hardly be expected of a people who were mi- 
giating further and further into tropical lowlands and 
wildernesses. The keen goads of the mountain air 
were forgotten. Lassitude crept over the will and re- 
laxed the practical understanding, till they seemed to 
lie buried in the helplessness of dreams, confounded 
with this overwhelming life of physical nature; and 


* Lassen, I. pp. 411, 4x3. 
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their place came to be defined by the philosopher as 
that stage in human development where man as yet 
knows not that he is other than the world in which he 
dwells. But, if we look more closely, we shall find 
that the facts are not wholly as they have seemed, 
and that the severity of the Hegelian formula is far 
from fairly representing them ; since man is not here as 
an embryo in the womb of nature, but as living force 
that reacts upon it, though with little help from the 
practical understanding. And, if we listen atten- 
tively, we become assured that even the somnambulism 
of the soul may be inspired ; hearing from these 
dreamers, also, who at least have faith in their dream, 
not a few of those accents 

“ of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 




III. 

THE RIG VEDA. 



“ I have proclaimed, O Agwi, these thy ancient hymns; and new hymns for thee wIMi 
art of old. These great libations have been made to Him who showers benedts upon 
us. The Sacred Fire has been kept from generation to generation.’’ •^Hymu iff 
mifm. 
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TT is not yet determined at what period the Aryas 
descended into the plains of India ; whether Antiquity of 
moved by one impulse or in successive waves 
of immigration ; whether impelled by disaster or 
desire.^ While their religious traditions indicate a 
march of conquest, those of agriculture, on the other 
hand, as embodied in the extensive organization of 
the village communes, have been supposed to point 
with greater probability to a peaceful colonization.^ 
Their earliest footprints at the base of the HimMayas 
are effaced. It is even doubtful whether their name 
means men of noble race ” or tillers of the earth.® 
The etymology which derives it from roots (ar, or rt) 
that signify movemenl^^ is at least finely sugges- 
tive of the destiny of their race. It is pleasant too 
to trace, however dimly, a primitive association of 
labor with dignity and success, and to note that the 
name assumed by this vigorous people for themselves 
served also for their gods.® In later times it was 
applicable to the Vaisyas, or third caste, who consti- 

* Lassen, hidische AUerthtimskundey I. 515 ; Miiller, in Bunsen's Philos, of History^ 
I. 129; Muir’s Sanskrit TexiSy vol. li. ; Ludlow’s Btii. Indian I. 37. 

* Maine) Village Communities in the Kast and JVest^ p. 176. 

* Muller’s Science 0/ Language^ I 238: Lassen, I. 5; Pictet^ I. 28; Weber, Indische 
Studten, 1 . 352. Schoebel considers it the title of the fiimily chiefs, or patriarchs. 

* Pictet, 1 . 29. See the Lexicons of Roth and Bumou£ 

* Rig VedOi V. 2, 6 ; II. ii, 19. 
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tuted the mass of the community.^ Dates are uncer- 
tain in this remote antiquity. There are signs that, 
as early as twelve centuries before our era, the Aryas 
were not only a powerful people spread along the 
banks of the Indus, making obstinate resistance with 
trained elephants to the Assyrian invaders, but had 
even reached the mouths of the Ganges on the extreme 
east of India. ^ The whole intermediate country lies 
before us in the half-light of a heroic age, the scene 
of epic and doubtless historic wars, of tribe with tribe 
and dynasty with dynasty. 

But we have a record more precious than many 
precise facts and dates. We have the sacred song 
(Veda, or Tu/sciom^) of these otherwise silent genera- 
tions. The Rig Veda, oldest of the four Hindu Bibles, 
— the otlifTi three are mainly its liturgical develop- 
ment,^ — is a collection of about a thousand Hymns 
("Mantras,” darn of mind) composed by different 
Rishis, or seers — not one of which can have orig- 
inated later than twenty-six hundred, and few of 
them later than three thousand years ago. These 
initial syllables of Hindu faith are probably the devo- 
tions of still earlier times. ^ They appear to have been 
composed in that part of north-western India now 
called the Panjfib, whose wide slopes descend sea- 
ward between the upper Indus and the Jumna ; a 
land always famous for the spirit and grace of its free 

* St. M.irtin, Ghgra^kie du V'tda^t p. 84: Miiller, ut su^m, 

* Ktest.)»: Duncker, Gt'sch d. Alierih,^ II. 18. 

s From the root to know; Greek, Lat., if idea; Germ., wissent £ng , «///, 

wisdom 

* “'I’he Ri^ Veda^^'* *ays Mauu, ** U sacred to the gods: the Yajur relates to man; 
the Samas to the nunes of ancestors,** The Atkaroa consists, mainly, of formulas for use 
m expiations, incantations, and other rites. 

® MuUer*t Sansk, 57a: Whitney, in CAr. 1861, p, *36; Wilson’s 

Iftirod. io Rtg^ Veda; Duncker, II. 18 ; Koeppen, Rilig, d. Buddka, I. ta; Colebrooke’s 
Sssaysf I. 119 ; Lassen, I. 749. 
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tribes, having its outlook on soaring mountains and 
limitless snow-reaches; a land of picturesque hill 
ranges and of redundant streams, whose rushing 
waters these children of Nature loved to celebrate 
in their sacred songs. 

' We possess this Rig Veda in precisely the state, 
down to the number of verses and syllables, in which 
it Existed centuries before the Christian era.^ It prob- 
aby represents the earliest distinctly expressed phase 
of religious sentiment known to history.^ There is 
not the slightest sign of a knowledge of writing in the 
whole collection.^ In all ancient literature, there is 
no parallel to this inviolable transmission of " sacred 
text,” and the veneration with which men are wont to 
regard such protection from the vicissitudes of time 
may be more justly claimed for this the oldest of 
Bibles, than for any other in the world. 

And the respect deepens when we reflect that these 
Hymns are outcomes of a yet remoter Past ; v»*d.c 
that they point us beyond themselves to mar- 
vellous creative faculty in the imagination and faith 
of what is otherwise wholly inaccessible, the childhood 
of Man. They present a language already perfected 
without the aid of a written alphabet a literature 
already preserved for ages in the religious memory 
alone 1 They sing of older hymns which the fathers 
sang,— of "ancient sages and elder gods.” They 


» Mailer and Whitney, ui su/^ra; Colebrooke, in Asia/ic Rtsearchn, Vllf. 481; 
Craufurd'a A ncuut and Modem India, ch. viii. 

» Muller, 557. 

» Mttllcr (497, 538) finds no sign of writing in ancient Hindu history, Whitney {Ckr, 
Exam.^ i86i) thinks it may have been employed, though not for higher literary purposes. 

* The language of the Rig Veda differs in many re<4^)ectt from the later Sanskrit, the 
learned language of its commentators. “ Its freedom is untrammelled by other rules than 
those of common usage.” Muir’s SamM Texts, II. 223; Whitney, in Journal 0/ 
Anter, Oriental Society^ III. 296, 
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were themselves old at the earliest epoch to which w'e 
can trace them. Their religion, like their language, 
was already mature when they were bom. Do not 
seek in them the beginning of the religious sentiment, 
the dawning of the Idea of the Divine. Their deities 
are all familiar and ancestral. It is already an inti- 
mate household faith, which centuries have endeared. 
’'This is our prayer, the old, the prayer of our fa- 
thers.”^ "Our fathers resorted to Indra of old : they 
discovered the hidden light and caused the dawn to 
rise ; they who showed us the road, the earliest 
guides.” "Now, as of old, make forward paths for 
the new hymn, springing from our heart.” Hear a 
hymn from me, a modern bard.”^ As far back as 
we can trace the life of man, we find the river of 
prayer and praise flowing as naturally as it is flowing 
now. We cannot find its beginning because we can- 
not find the beginning of the soul. 

The earliest religion is one with the maturest in this 
The vedic I’espcct : that it records itself in the details of 
Peoi,ie. these primitive Hymns have been 

called the "historical” Veda, so real is the picture 
they give of the Aryas after their descent into India. 
They are described as a pastoral and to some extent 
agricultural race, divided into clans, and often en- 
gaged in war^ of ambition or self-defence.® Their ene*^ 
mies, designated as Dasyus, or foes,* and Rakshasas^ 
or giants,^ are unquestionably the aborigines of North*! 
ern India, and are described as of beastly appearance. 

» H r., HI. 10, 2: 1.4^ 14- 

* Muir's SaHsJbni Texts^ III. aao-sio, 

* It has been suRnested that the hymns contain traces of an opposition between a penoti* 
ful and a warlike element within the old Aryan community, ancestors perhaps of the 
priestly and soldier castes, resi^ectively Wheeler, Hist, of Indm^ U. 439. 

* Muir See also Bunsen's Philos, of History., I. 343. 
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every way abominable, and even mad. They are 
sometimes represented as magicians, who withhold 
the rain in the mountain fastnesses ; and identified 
mythologically with darkness and drought. They 
are declared to be living without prayers or rites, or 
any religious faith ; charges which go further to prove 
the devotion of the invaders to their own belief, than 
the atheism of the tribes they despised. The extreme 
religious sensitiveness of the Aryas is attested by the 
frequency with which these charges of godlessness are 
repeated, in the strongest terms of indignation as well as 
contempt ; feelings which point perhaps to barbarous 
practices abhorrent to their own purer faith. Their 
social ideas indicate primitive relations and pursuits. 
Their political institutions very closely resembled those 
of the Homeric Greeks. Their names for king meant 
father of the house and herdsman of the tribe. Their 
public assemblies they called edwpens,” and war was 
” desire of cattle.” They prayed for larger herds, for 
fleet horses, broader pastures, and abundant rain ; for 
nourishing food ; for valor and strength ; for long life 
and many children ; for protection against enemies 
and the beasts of the wild. 

This infantile human nature nevertheless adored 
the Light* The dawn and the decline of xheWor- 
Day, and the starlit Night that hinted in its 

f lenders an unseen sun returning on a path behind 
e veil, were dear to its imagination and its faith ; 
and Fire, in all its mysterious forms, from the spark 
that lighted the simple oblation, and the flame that 
rose from the domestic hearth, to that central orb, in 
which the prescience of their active instinct saw, so 
long ago, an all-productive cosmic energy,^ was every- 


^ See Hymns quoted by Buraouf, Essai sur U Veda^ ch. Jiv. 
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where one and the same, alike mysterious, alike divine. 

this vital fire of the universe was ever within 
call, stooping to human conditions, respondent to theii 
need and will ; at once a father and a child ; born when 
the seeker w^ould, out of dark wombs in herb and tree ; 
waiting there to kindle at the touch of his hand, when 
he rubbed the two bits of wood, or turned the wheel of 
his fire-churn, — as if his busy fingers reached through 
the bright deeps on high, and brought life at their 
tips, kindred life, fresh from the central flame.^ In 
the imagery of the hymn, they are ’'the ten brothers, 
whose work, one with the prayer, brings forth the 
god.’^ The worshipper, plying them with power, 
"plants the eye of Surya in the sky, and disperses 
the delusions of darkness.” ^ 

Thus early in the history of religion the act of 
Its creative worsliip is blended with a sense of creative 
phlic'* faculty. Man is here dimly aware of the 
meaning, truth that he makes and remakes his own con- 
ception of the divine ; that the revealing of deity 
must come in the natural activity of his human 
powers. 

This prophetic instinct thrilled within him, at each 
spark he drew from the splinter’s cleft to kindle his 
altar-fire, so^long before science had secularized his 
mastery of nature in lightning-conductor and electric jar. 
There was more in this delight than the mere satii^ 
faction of physical necessities. With every upward 
dart of flame from the dark wood, the god was new 
born ; a mystery of answered prayer and expanded 
oblation. So the omnipotence of the child’s dream 

» So the North-American tribee. Brinton KMyths of th 9 AVw Worlds p, 144) qptDltH 
a Shawnee prophet as saying : Know that the life In yoor body Hfid the fire 00 yoee 
hearth are one, and both from the same source.” 

» K, V. 40; X. 6a. 
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was the first regenerator of the heavens and the earth. 
The out-goings of the morning shone with the cour- 
age and strength of his inward day.^ 

Such was the religious rite of the old Vedic fami- 
lies. Each had its altar and its sacred Fire. The 
family hearth was the first "holy of holies;” and the 
flame kept burning in every household was the sign 
of perpetuity for all powers that bound men in social 
relations. And not for the Vedic families alone. The 
Romans and the Greeks also made the hearth the 
centre of religious faith and rite ; and so the word 
Hestia, or Vesta (the altar), originally signifying the 
fixed flace for the family hearth-flnme, came to rep- 
resent the divine mother, to whom all deities bent the 
knee with the old filial reverence for that flame, at the 
hearth of the world. Vesta, or womanly purity, was 
worshipped in the "ever-living fire,” which meant the 
inviolability of the family, and the sacred meaning 
that invests its transmission of human life.^ 

In the later age of the Hindu epics, the rites of a 
whole people in honor of their king are still performed 
with the primitive instruments of these joyful oblations : 
not only mortar and pestle for crushing the Soma 
plant, but the two pieces of wood for kindling the 
altar fire.® 

This original delight in producing the element 

* Pilion Religions de Plnde^ in L* Annie Philosophique for 1868) traces the 
tyranny the priesthood in later times to this Vedic faith m the power of prayer and 
facridco to bring forth and sustain the god< **lt is not man, but the priest, that thus 
creates the divine, in those early sacrifices ; and this naturally developed itself into the 
divinity of the Brahman.” But the writer seems to forget that the priesthood, as a distinct 
dass» was not then conceived of as masters of this simple rite. And the feeling of creative 
power involved in it belonged to the self-confidence of the religious sentiment, was its 
natural faith, its wonder at the work of its own hands Tliat its prestige came to be con- 
COitrated in the worship of the priest as such wa.s due to other causes, tending to narrow 
and ritiiialize the religious life of the Hindus ; to such, among others, as ecclesiastical 
organixation, climate, and, later, passivity of temperament. 

» Cicero, Pro Domo, § 41. » Kimlyana, II, ch Ixxxiii. 
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which animates the world, and in preserving its pure 
and* helpful forces, is retained in all religions of the 
Indo-European race. It is consecrated in myth and 
rite, and fable and spell. Its vestiges are in the legend 
of Prometheus, civilizer of men through this secret of 
power; in the Roman Vestal Fire; in the lighting 
of the sacred lamps in Christian churches ; and in the 
"need-fires ’’ to remove evil and cure disease, familiar 
to the Germanic tribes.^ The races of the New 
World also guarded the sacred element with the same 
loyalty, and renewed it by the same primitive method 
of friction which the Aryas of the Veda employed.^ 
Man could not forget that pregnant dawn of revela- 
tion, the discovery of his own power to rekindle the 
life of the universe. 

From first to last, what significance he has read in 
Primitive Light ; as element of nature, as vision of the 
Symbolism. gQ^l ] symbol is for ever dear. And 

it was as symbol, not as mere material element, 
that it had religious homage in the early ages. It is 
true that developed symbolism requires the separation 
of the thing from what it represents, and the choice of 
it as representative ; and this can hardly belong to 
Vedic experience. But we must remember that there 
must be an early stage of unconscious symbolism, — a 
sense of help, beauty, power in the elements, already 
obscurely suggesting the intimate unity of nature with 
man ; the condition and the germ of all later develop- 
ment in this direction. And this is what we find in 
the Veda. 

From the. first stages of its growth onwards, the 

* Kelly^s Indo’Rurof^an Folk-Lore^ ch. H. 

* Compare Brin ton, p. 143 ; Prcscott'a /Vtk, I. 107 : and DomenecVs Dt»rU ^ 
Amuricay II. 418. 
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spirit thus weaves its own environment: nature is 
for ever the reflex of its life. And what but an un- 
quenchable aspiration to truth could have made it 
choose Light as its first and dearest symbol, reach- 
ing out a child's hand to touch and clasp it, with the 
joyous cry, ^This is mine, mine to create, mine to 
adore ! ” 

That instinctive cry predicts not only the whole 
light-loving mythology of the Indo-European races, 
and its free play through the heavens and the earth, 
but the concentration of the ripest intelligence on 
Light in all forms and in all senses, physical, moral 
and spiritual. That primitive pursuit of a cosmic 
fire centred in the sun w^as indeed natural divination : 
it struck the path which science w^as ever afterward to 
trace through the subtle forms and processes of force, 
paying an ever nobler homage to solar light and heat. 
It is interpreted across thirty centuries by Tyndall’s 
song of science to this centre and source of living 
powers.^ That wonder and joy over the first kindling 
of the flame is an earnest of the rapture which has 
ever celebrated Light as type of spiritual resurrection. 
That infantile thrill at generating the ”eye of Surya” 
is a germ of man’s mature consciousness that knowl- 
edge is power. And that fearless clasp on the ele- 
mental fires predicts the full trust in Nature, which 
at last aflirras her, against all implications of dogmatic 
theology, to be not the spirit’s darkness, but its day. 

Such prophecy was in that primal attraction to the 
Light. Well might its priest and poet sing at morn- 
ing, his face to the rising sun ; "Arise ! the breath of 
our life has come 1 The darkness has fled. Light 


> Heat as Mods of Motion^ pp. 
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advances, pathway of the Sun I It is Dawn that brings 
consciousness to men : she arouses the living, each to 
liis own work : she quickens the dead. Bright leader 
of pure voices, she opens all doors ; makes manifest 
the treasures ; receives the praises of men. Night 
and Day follow each other and efface each other, as 
they traverse the heavens : kindred to one another 
for ever. The path of the sisters is unending, com- 
manded by the gods. Of one purpose, they strive 
not, they rest not; of one will, though unlike. They 
who first beheld the Dawn have passed away. Now 
it is we who behold her ; and they who shall behold 
her in after-times are coming also. Mother of the 
gods, Eye of the Earth, Light of the Sacrifice, for 
us also shine ! ” ^ 

The old Vedic deities all centre in this purest of the 
Iranian and elements. In this, as in many other respects, 
Indian their affinity with the Avesta-deities of the Ira- 
nians is so striking as to prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that the two races were originally one. Of this 
primitive unity we have already spoken.^ A sharp 
discordance seems to have struck into it ; and the two 
sections of the Aryan family, moving in different direc- 
tions, are found using the same mythological names in 
opposite and hostile meanings. The gods of the one 
are the evil spirits of the other. But the antagonism 
touches the names only. The worship of the Light 
stands unchanged for both. 

Unchanged in essence. Yet there was a difference 
in the application of this common symbol to express 
the inward experience. While the Iranians converted 

* Rf't !• X13; Muir. 

* Lassen, I. 527, 529; Bunsen, Philos, Hist,^ I. 130; Schoebel, Xlchfnhes su*- /« 
Religion Premih-e de la Race Indo^Europieney Paris, j868. 
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the phenomena of nature into signs of moral conflict, 
the Indians, on the other hand, made them the divine 
reflex of simple social instincts and practical pursuits. 
We see here a happy confidence in these nearest ele- 
ments of experience, rising to the form of religious 
trust. It is coextensive with the tasks and the de- 
sires ; and there was, moreover, suflicicnt self-respect 
in this primitive sense of natural order to claim ffeely 
for human interests the sanction of an intimate relation 
to all vast, unfathomable forces in the Universe. So 
early was man, the purport of nature, at home in its 
mysteries. Titanic Powers have tenderly waited on 
the processes of his growth, and taken the signifi- 
cance his childish purpose craved. This lord of the 
manor rules it from his birth. 

The Horse and the Cow, the nomad’s earliest help- 
ers and sustainers, are the earliest symbols of xhe Pasto- 
his poetic faith. The clouds are the herds 
of the sky;” "the many-horned, moving cattle, in the 
lofty place, where the wide-stepping Preserver shines.” 
"When the dawns bring rosy beams, then these ruddy 
cows advance in the sky.” 

Vritra (the enveloper), or Ahi (the serpent), en- 
camped on the mountains, withholds their bounty. 
Indra, as the lightning, pierces this foe with his 
gleaming spear, and milks the nourishers of man. 
Down go the drops to the sea "like kine.” Ahi lies 
felled by the bolt, under his mother, " like a dead cow 
and her calf, and the floods go joyfully over him.” 
The streams are the "herds of the earth.” The sum- 
mer drought is Ahi’s work, who has driven them to 
the mountain caves, or castles, and holds them bound. 
Indra follows, and sets them free. His thunder is 
"like a cow lowing for her calf.” Swift as thought, 

7 
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the winds (Maruts), ''born among kine, strengthened 
with milk,” attend him. "With their roaring they 
make the rocks tremble, they rend the kings of the 
woods ,* and men hear their talk to each other, as 
they rush on, with awe.” The clouds are their "spot- 
ted deer, the liglitnings their bright lances : ” they are 
"heroes, ever young, that bring help to man.” Indra 
smit*es down Vritra as " an axe fells the woods ; breaks 
down the castles (of cloud) ; hollows out the rivers ; 
splits the mountain in pieces like a shard.” And 
therefore the singers "bring their praises to heroic 
Indra, as cows come home to the milker.” 

Ushas,^ the morning light, is now a "maiden, like 
the dun heifer;” now twin youths, Asvins,^ on fleet 
steeds ; now a " stately spouse, who steps forth, awak- 
ening all creatures, stirring the birds to flight, and 
man to his toil.” Saramd, the dawn, creeps up the 
sky, seeking right and left for the bright herds, whom 
the night has stolen, and hidden in its caves. "As 
marcs bring up their new-born foals, so the gods bring, 
up the rising sun.” Savitri® is the risen sun. "Bright- 
haired, white-footed steeds draw him along his ancient 
upward and downward paths, the paths without dust, 
and built secure ; the wise, the golded-handed, bounte- 
ous Sun.” Jle is himself "a steed, whom the other 
gods follow with vigorous steps.” 

Agni,^ Fire, is the "herdsman’s friend, bright in the 
sacrifice, and slays his foes.” He is the child 
of the two piec<^s of wood rubbed together, 
hidden in the cleft between them ; brought to birth by 


» From ust to bum ; Gr., ; Lat , uro ; Germ., ost ; Eng., 

* From to penetrate ; the nvift ffnes * Gr,, ; Lat., equm,. 

* From to produce. 

* From to move ; Lat., 
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trees and shrubs, by the clouds and the waters. He 
IS god of the hearth, *'born in the house, gracious 
as a dwelling, bringing joy.’’ He is the '' son of 
power, neighing like a horse when he steps out of his 
strong prison, spreading over the earth in a moment 
when he has grasped food with his jaws, devouring 
the wood, surrounding his path with darkness^ and 
sweeping his tail in the wind, as, in the smoke column, 
he ascends to heaven.” When the lightning illumines 
the storm, he is the "bull, born in the bed of waters, 
who impregnates the herds of heaven.” He is 
"wealth,” and whatsoever means wealth to the herds- 
man ; "like a good son, like a milch cow, like women 
in a dwelling ; ” "the light of the sun ; ” "the soul of 
what moves or rests ; ” a deity pervading the world, 
who is at once bearing gifts to the gods from man, 
and coming on the earth to bless him.^ 

* Rig Veda, passim. All versions of the Rig Veda Hymns now accessible to students 
have been carefully consulted. They are : i. Prof. H. H. Wilson’s English translation, 
made under the auspices of the East India Company, and extended since his death, so 
that it now covers more than half the original collection ; and this, faiiliful as it is, lias the 
twofold disadvantage of not discriminating the original text from the later commentary of 
Sdyana, and of being deficient in poetic appreciation and simplicity of style. 2. The 
French version of Langlois, which evidently errs in the opposite direction of too great 
liberality and ixietic freedom. 3. Dr. Rosen’s admirable Latin version, of the highest au- 
thority with all scholais, but unfortunately brought to a close by his early death, and cover- 
ing only the greater part of the First Hook. 4. Translations of a laige numbei of Hymns,— 
into German, by accurate Oriental scholars like Benfey, Aufrecht, and Roth, in the Ger- 
man Oriental Journals; and into English by Max Muller {Sanskrit Literature) and by 
Dr. Muir, in his invaluable Sanskrit Texts. 5, Midler’s long-desired English version, of 
which only the first volume has appeared. The quotations in the present woik have been 
made with preference of Benfey and Rosen to Wilson, where the three cover the same 
ground, and give different renderings of the text. A less scrupulous regard to accurac> 
would liave greatly enlarged, and in the view, i>erhap8, of many readers, greatly improved, 
this account of the Rig Veda, by a fidncss of quotation, which, how'ever tempting, the 
present state of scholarship on the subject does not, in my judgment, warrant. I have, in 
'general, often with no little sacrifice of taste and inclination, avoided quoting texts for 
which there is but one authority; except such as are furnished by Muller and Muir, whose 
versions have, in general; been adduced without hesitation. Quotations from the Vedas, 
in popular works upon ancient religions, must be received with great caution, being often 
drawn, without investigation, from very imperfect versions. No one, at all acquainted 
with the materials now on our hands, would quote the best version of a Rig Veda Hymn 
with the same assurance of minute accuracy with which he adduces translations from the 
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These and other deities are, with simple confidence, 
invited to descend and recline on the sacred 
Kusa grass, and quaff the juice of a moun- 
tain plant, ^ expressed in a mortar or between stones, 
strained through a goat’s hair sieve into clarified but- 
ter, and sprinkled on the grass. Exhilarated by this 
draught of vital juices, they are nerved to supreme 
labors in behalf of their worshippers. Perhaps the 
mingling of these elements symbolized the propaga- 
tion of life in man and beast, to these primitive tribes 
doubtless the holiest mystery and the dearest hope. 
And this beverage, though a mild acid of no great 
potency, was thought helpful to the lyrical powers of 
the psalmists themselves. "Soma, like the sea, has 
poured fortkgfcoughts and hymns and songs.” ^ 

But the language of the Hymns to Soma shows that 
its virtue was associated with the idea of new and purer 
life, given through voluntary sacrifice. The sap of 
the mountain plant, slain and brayed in the mortal 
became the "all-purifier, all-generator; father of the 
gods;” "its ocean transcends the worlds,” and its 
filter is their "support.”^ Both Soma (Hindu) and 
Haoma (Persian) are "healers, deliverers from pain.” 
The Sama Veda says of this god, that he " submits to 
mortal birtb, and is bruised and afflicted that others 
may be saved.” ^ This is the rudest type of mediation 
through sacrifice, of strength through weakness, of 
life through death. A later hymn has been thought to 
represent the Supreme Spirit as sacrificing himself, to 
create the world. ^ 

Greek or Latin classics. Yet the path through this difficult literature is so 

cleared that we need not misconceive its bearings on any importaht question of Comparsitiye 
Religion. 

* The AscUpias acida, * jP. F,, IX. 96. 

» See texts in Muir, voL iv. Soma means w, to express or beget. 

* Stevenson’s TransL Ft. LI., x. 2, 6 ; vi. 4. * iP. F., X. 8t. But see Muir, voL 
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Here surely is what religion and philosophy have 
been wont to call ” man in bonds of nature ; ” 
man rudimentary, instinctive, absorbed in 
material objects, "unaided by revelation,” dependent 
on what comes in the " mere ” structure and necessity 
of his faculties. This is that "natural incapacity,” 
which is believed to require " supernatural grafting ” 
in order to the generation of spiritual truth. And yet 
what do we find here? The religious sentiment in- 
tensely active, indeed an all-pervading consciousness. 
These Hymns are full of implicit trust, of childlike 
awe* They are addressed to deities, not arbitrarily 
fashioned in human shape, nor out of any material 
of human device, nor yet enclosed in temples made by 
hands ; but felt directly by the religious instinct, face 
to face with nature. It was not a sense so much of 
diverse deities, as of dependence and divine guardian- 
ship, and even of a closer relation. Prayers were 
espousals with deity, and the very car itself by which 
the blessing descended. They even " uphold the 
sky.” He who asked devoutly, received. No god 
could resist constancy in one’s prayer. Whatsoever 
he needed, prayer would bring, — food, healing, 
riches, victory, knowledge, daily protection. Strong 
in the force and promise of nature, the instinct knows 
no distrust of itself or its object.^ "My prayers fly 
to Him who is seen of many, as herds to their past- 
ure;” "fly upwards, to win highest good, as birds to 
their nest.”^ "Indra, preserver, refuge, leave us not 
subject to the evil disposed ; let not the secret guilt of 
men harm us ; be wdth us when afar, be with us when 
nigh; so supported, we shall not fear. We have no 
other friend but thee, no other happiness, no other 
» K, v. 44 i 8. • Ibid., I. as, i6, 4. 
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father. There is none like thee, in heaven or earth, 
O mighty One. Give us understanding, as a father 
his sons : let not the wicked tread us down. Thine 
we are, we who go on our way upheld by thee.” 
"Thou whose ears hear all things, keep near thee 
this my hymn.”^ "Free from harm, we praise boun- 
teous Vishnu who harmeth none. Listen, O self- 
moved Deep, to our early hymn.”^ 

" Agni, guardian of the dwelling, observer of truth, 
remover of diseases, ever-watchful, and provident for 
us, life-giver.” ^ " As everlasting beams dwell in the 
Sun, so all treasures are in thee, their king.” " Men 
find thee who sing the words made in their hearts.”^ 
"Day after day we approach thee with reverence: 
take us into thy protection, as a father his son : be 
ever present for our good.” " Break not the covenant 
with our fathers. Decay threatens the body like a 
cloud. From this ill be my guardian.” "Thou art 
like a trough of water in the desert to the man who 
longs for thee.”^ " O Agni, in thy friendship I am at 
home.”® 

The wise Pushan (food-giver) is invoked to continue 
the protecting care he bestowed on the men of old. — 
The divine Rivers," that refresh the herds with their 
healing streams, are invoked to grant length of life.~ 
The Asvins are invoked in the last watches of night, 
as doers of all noble and generous deeds, to break 
forth in the dawn with their wonder-works of rfestora- 

» R, V,, I. n, a ; II. 32, 3 ; VII. 32 ; I. 10, 9. * Ibid., VIII. 35. 

« Ibid., I. 13 . * Ibid., I. 59, 3 ; t 60,'$* 

« Ibid , I. 1, 7, 9; I. 71, 10; X. 4, I, « Ibid., V. 44, 14 

^ Of the richly watered PanjAb they might well have been the god$. In the Vedn 
their flowing speeds onward the hymn and rite. More than thirty streatifs are mel|tiodit»fl[. 
in a single h3'mn. ** 0 Sindh, the rivers bring their tributes to thee, as cows their fwily t<k‘ 
the milker ; thou movest, like a king extending his wings for battle, at ,|;he head bf tfay ton* 
pestuous waves.” 
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tion on the sick, the lame, the blind. — Parjanya, 
rain-giver, is invoked to "cry aloud, to thunder, to 
flood the earth and impregnate it, that all that is therein 
may rejoice and be glad.’’ — The love of Vishnu, "the 
Preserver,” ^ " embraces all mankind,” an " unpreoccu- 
pied love.”^ 

"May the opening dawns, the swelling streams, the 
firm-set hills, the ancestors present at this invocation, 
preserve us ! May we at all seasons be of sound 
mind ; may we ever behold the rising sun.” " Sliine 
for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, lengthener 
of life, giver of food and wealth. Drive far away the 
unfriendly ; make our pastures wide, give us safety. 
All ye divine Ones, protect us always.”^ 

These are not the prayers of slaves, nor even of 
mere suppliants. They incessantly break forth into 
praises. "O Indra, gladden me! Sharpen my 
thought like a knife’s edge; whatever I, longing 
for thee, now utter, do thou accept.”® A poetic enthu- 
siasm glows in these earliest matins and nocturns. 
They exalt the splendors of the Dawn and the orderly 
paths of the Night. They dwell with joyful wonder 
on the changes which pass over the sky and the earth, 
tracing step by step the marvellous beneficence that 
follows the paths of the Light. All this is not mere 
"meteorolatry.” Man is not prostrate here before the 
material universe, but erect, greeting the sublimity 
and magnificence of nature as tokens of a divine 
good-will. The sense of physical dependence is con- 
stantly more or less absorbed in the delight of this 
recognition. It would be doing great injustice to 
primitive Aryan piety to overlook this fine freedom of 

, * From r/i, to hold, or maintain. 

» J?. K, r. 42, S; 23, 18; 112; V. 83; VII. 100; VI. 52, 4, s; VII. 77. 

• Ibid., VI. 47, 10. 
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the imagination, this exultation in the beauty as well 
as the bounty of the visible world, and the proof it 
affords that we have here something quite other than 
adoration of visible things. It is the happy sense of 
harmony with the universe, a healthful confidence 
that the world and man are made for each other, that 
life and nature mean his good. "Surya has produced 
the heavens and earth, beneficent to all : from the 
desire to benefit men, he has measured out the worlds, 
with their undecaying supports. To Him we render 
praises.’* ^ 

The rishis were " associates of the gods ; found out 
Spontaneity hidden light, and brought forth the dawn 
of Song. sincere hymns. The singers "seek 

out the thousand-branched mystery, through the vis- 
ion of their hearts.”^ Their hymns are "of kin to 
the god, and attract his heart for '^Agni is him- 
self a poet. ” ^ The " thoughtful gods produce these 
hymns.” ^ The rishis "prepare the hymn with the 
heart, tlie mind, and the understanding.”’^ They 
"fashion it as a skilful workman a car;” "adorn it 
as a beautiful garment, as a bride for her husband.”® 
They " generate it from the soul as rain is born from 
a cloud ; ” " send it forth from the soul, as wind drives 
the cloud ; ” " launch it with praises, as a ship on the 
sea.” 

These rude bards have not analyzed their conscious- 
Dehj-htm uoss .’ the material and the spiritual are still 
UieWoiid blended together in their conceptions. This 
is not the anthropomorphism which we find in the 
maturer faith of the Greek, a clear full disengagement 

> jQ. r., I. i6o. » Ibid., vir. 76, 4. « Ibid., vrr. 33, 9, 

* Ibid , VUI. 12, 3* ; 13, 36. ® Ibid., VI. 14, 2. « Ibid., X. fa, 7- 

^ Ibid , I. 61, 2. • Ibid., I. 130, fi; V. 29, 15; X. 39,14* 

* Ibid , VII. 94; 1 . 116; X i>6. bee Muir, 111 . 229-240. 
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of the personal deity from the physical element or 
form in which he is felt to be present. For wonder 
and awe are not analyzers nor definers of thought: 
the lines between infinite and finite, man and nature, 
spirit and matter, are not of their drawing. But 
neither is this Vedic worship the mere "personification 
of the elements,” the mere calling the thing fire, or 
cloud, or moon-plant, a god. What we do in fact note 
here, in the not yet differentiated instinct, is a pre- 
dominance of the spiritual element ; and this not only 
in its constant recognition of intelligence as every- 
where the substance of nature, and in its admira- 
tion of conscious energies and volitions, — mantra, 
the prayer, itself meaning thought, — but even more 
decisively in that open sense of beauty and hospi- 
tality, of invitation even, in life and the world to 
which I have just referred ; a prelude, we may call it, 
to the aesthetic grace and geniality of the Greek. ^ 
It is indeed what Quinet finely declares to be the 
meaning of the whole Vedic religion, — "Revelation 
by Light.” 

It is not the mere worship of the elements. Bond- 
age to the senses will not explain this spontaneity and 
joy ; these cordial relations with the universe ; this 
home-feeling so assured and fearless as to permit 
undistracted contemplation and living praise ; this cre- 
ative force of imagination ; this feeling of beauty and 


* Very close affinities, not only etymolopcal, but profoundly pRychologjcal and moral 
also, bavft been traced between the three principal divinities of the Greeks, — Zeus, Diony- 
sus, and Heracles, —on the one band, and the three Vedic gods, — Jndra, Agni, and 
Savitri,— on the other. The relations between the gods of the Veda and those of Greece 
and Rome, and the close affinities of name and function, pointing to a common origin, are 
matters of literary inquiry which lie outside the direct line of our purptise. They will be 
found fully treated in the writings of Miiller, in Lassen's Indische A lierthumikundef 
I. 756; and in Mr. Cox’s new volumes on Aryan Mythology (1870), Also by N^ve, 
Myihe He$ JRUduivas i and Pococke, India m Greece* 
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benignity, in full play, neither repressed by fear, nor 
enslaved by animal instincts. It is very refreshing to 
see the religious sentiment recognizing the aesthetic 
faculty, the guarantee of all liberties, and pronounc- 
ing it good, in the morning of time. It was a great 
step in the evolution of intellectual life. We cannot 
be inattentive to such an assertion of inherent capaci- 
ties and rights of the soul. 

It shows us in the infancy of Indo-European de- 
velopment that innate disposition to accord liberty 
to every faculty, welcoming all to their own several 
uses and delights, and accepting the world as, their 
natural furtherance and plastic material, which has 
given tins ethnic family the leadership of intellectual 
progress and religious freedom. The Vedic Hymn 
is the primal guarantee, the infantile presage of these 
future powers. The oldest Greek sages, like the 
Vedic, wrote their wisdom under poetic inspiration and 
in verse. Solon, Thales, and the rest, w'^ere called 
Sop/ioi\ or knowers ; a word having nearly the same 
meaning with the word rishis.” Their cosmogonies, 
which trace all things to fire, or water, or their inter- 
mixture, are, like the Vedic faith, no mere element- 
worship, and clearly indicate the recognition of life 
and mind as ihe essence of these outward forms. 
This is the characteristic of all early Aryan thought. 

It is the mind of a child that we are exploring. All 
All Rehg- IS yet indeterminate, vague, instinctive. But 
gJL!” for that very reason we can the better recog- 
nize the capacities of human nature, observing the 
primitive impulses from which its laws of growth have 
evolved such diverse forms of revelation as the history; 
of religion presents. The Veda cannot be claimed 
exclusively by any one of the great theological 
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systems, — by monotheism, polytheism, or pantheism ; 
but it contains the common principle of them all, the 
germ, of which the highest is but a natural develop- 
ment, — the consciousness of deity. ^ 

This nebulous universality of the Rig Veda, this 
potentiality of all religions, this prophetic star-dust of 
historic systems, may well enough be called panthe- 
ism. Yet in no exclusive sense. It is not philosophi- 
cal abstraction, but intense realization : it is man wide 
awake and intent, in eye and ear, and to the very 
^finger-tips. It is the rounding continent of his relig- 
ious instincts, and holds a wealth of imagination that 
supplies prototypes for the mythologies of India, 
Persia, Greece, Italy, Germany ; and a geniality in 
its love of personification, that endowed with living 
sympathies each and every phase of the elements, 
every metamorphosis of fire, and the very sacrifices 
and prayers of the worshippers themselves. ^ 

Its polytheism, like its pantheism, is in the free, 
plastic stage, and clearly discloses its depend- jntu.tion of 
ence on a theistic instinct, deeper than itself, 
in the constitution of man. 

I do not intend to convey the idea of what Muller 
calls a monotheism which ^precedes the polytheism 
of the Veda 5 a remembrance of One God, breaking 
through the mists of idolatrous phraseology.” ^ Such 
antecedent revelation does not appear to me to be 


A There is, also, a hint of dualism in the &ct that twin deities are often invoked, yet 
not as antagonistic. MUller, Science 0/ Lan^uage^ II. 5S5. There is even a tendency to 
triple forms of deity, pointing to later conceptions of a trinity. 

* For an excellent rhumi of Vedic worship, as regards the illustration of its vigor and 
wealth of. imagination, and its affinities with other religions, see Alfred Maury’s Cfoyancea 

Ligendei de PAniiquiti, On the personification of Soina^ the sacrifice see Muir’s 
SutHtkrU Texts, vol. iv,, and Stevenson’s S&ma Veda, Mr. Fiske’s articlea on My- 
thology, in the Atlantic Monthfyt trace many of these relations. 

* Sanskrit ltiierature<^ p. 559. 
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proved. But that a profound theistic instinct, the 
intuition of a divine and living whole, is involved in 
the primitive mental processes we are here studying, 
I hold to be beyond all question. 

For these Hymns are in reality not so much the 
worship of many deities, as the recognition of deity 
everywhere ; the upward look of reverence, wonder, 
gratitude, and trust, from hearts to which all aspects 
and powers of nature spoke in essentially the same lan- 
guage. There is manifold revelation ; but there is also 
unity of impression. The response to these divine invi- 
tations takes outwardly different directions, is addressed 
to different objects ; but intrinsically it is seeking the 
same spirit in all. In no other way can we explain 
the fact that these Vedic deities are in no essential 
respect distinguishable from each other. It is not 
merely that they are mostly forms of light or fire: 
this recognition of unity in the symbol points back to 
the intuition of a deeper spiritual and moral oneness.^ 
They are all described in the same way. All are tr-uth- 
ful, beneficent, generous, omniscient, omnipotent. All 
are bestowers of life, inspirers of knowledge. They 
are alike the refuge of men, alike immortal; creators 
and measurers of the world, for the benefit of man ; 
radiant with all-searching light, transcending and 
pervading all worlds. "Among you, O gods, there is 
none that is small, none that is young : you are all 
great indeed.” They have all equal praise. All are 
invoked for the same blessings. They are even mu- 
tually interchangeable. "Thou, Agni, art Indra, art 

> Even where an opposition of interests is for a moment conceived, as where India it 
supposed to contend with the Maruts about their respective rights, this is but in order to 
rcwissert the unity of divine interests more positively. ** The Maruts, O Indra, are tliy 
brethren *’ I. 170, z. See Roth’s tiauslation of I. 165, in ZtiUchr. </. D, Af. Gn 

XXIV p. 30i. 
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Vishnu, art Brahmanaspati.” ^'Thou, Agni, art born 
Varuna ; becomest Mitra when kindled : in thee, son 
of strength, are all the gods.” And all alike are 
supreme. Soma, the sacrificial plant, itself ” generates 
all the gods, and upholds the worlds.” ^ The fact now 
before us has been admirably stated by Muller. " Each 
god is to the mind of the suppliant as good as all the 
gods; He is felt at the time as supreme and absolute, 
in spite of the necessary limitations which to our 
minds a plurality of gods must entail on every single 
god.”^ And the reason of this can only be that, in 
all these diverse directions, the act of zoorship was 
essentially one and the same, and gave its own bound- 
less meaning to all its instruments, forms, and objects. 
A like assignment of equal and supreme authority to 
many different deities is found also in Egyptian poly- 
theism ; and the trait has in this case been admitted to 
indicate an approximation to belief in the Unity of 
God, even by those who can find no other evidence 
of the theistic bearings of that primeval faith The 
same fact has been noted in respect to the names 
applied to their deities by the North American tribes, 
such as, " Maker of all,” ” Father and Mother of Life,” 
"One perfect God,” "endless,” "omnipotent,” "invisi- 
ble,” and the like; all of which, according to the 
latest and best researches on the myths of the New 
World, were familiar terms of homage for what was 
felt to be higher than man, and clearly indicate a 
"monotheism which is ever present, not in con- 

» R. V., VII. 30, I ; II, 1, 3; V, 3, I ; IX. 86, 89, 109. 

* Ancient Sanskrit LUeraturey p. 532. Muller’s fme spiritual instinct and profound 
acquaintance v^itb the original text of the Vedas combine to make huu, on the whole, our 
best authority for their verbal meaning. 

♦ Kenrick’s A ncUnt Egypty I. 367. 
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trast to polytheism, but in living intuition, in the 
religious sentiments.”^ 

It is impossible not to discern in the Vedic passages 
which have been quoted, and indeed in Vedic forms 
of worship generally, the presentiment of that pro- 
found unity into which the wisest pupils of ancient 
polytheism resolved the gods of their fathers, and 
which Maximus Tyrius expresses in terms that strike 
ingly recall our Vedic texts. " Men make distinctions 
between the gods. They are not aware that all the gods 
have one law, one life, the same ways, not diverse nor 
mutually hostile ; all rule ; all are of the same age ; 
all pursue our good ; all have the same dignity and 
authority; all are immortal; on^ their nature, under 
many names.” ^ And as the Greek philosopher, so 
also the Vedic seer was conscious of a still deeper 
unity than this. 

In these vague embodiments of religious wonder 

. , and awe, there could be none of that distinct- 
sense of iicss of individuality which later and more re- 
flectivc polytheism gave to its separate deities. 
Doubtless many Vedic terms translated as proper 
names were really meant as appellatives only, or else 
record natural facts which were not intended to be 
personified atiill, so that our ignorance of their mean- 
ing may have greatly multiplied the distinct figures 
of this older Olympus, as well as exaggerated their 
distinctness. Miiller has called attention to a 
striking difference between the Semitic and Aryan 
languages^ in the tendency to invite polytheistic dis- 
tinctions. In the former, the original root-name 
always remains unaltered in the body of any word 


^ Brinton, p. 58. 


* Diss,, XKXIX. 5* 
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that may be formed from it ; while in the latter it is 
merged and lost in each fresh combination, so that 
every new appellative tends to independent meaning, 
and starts a special personality. That these linguistic 
peculiarities explain the intenser monotheism of the 
one race, and the freer polytheism of the other, seems, 
however, to be less conceivable than that both the 
linguistic and the religious differences arise from a 
common cause in the constitutional imlikeness of 
the two races. Yet the influence of the transform- 
ing process alluded to must have been very great. 
And we can infer, even from the Veda, how this 
multiplication of individual deities must have gone on 
in the Aryan religions, by the change of mere appel- 
latives into personal forms of deity. Thus a great 
many names to which prayers are addressed are 
simply expressions of qualities that were, undoubtedly, 
first attributed to the Sun, and became distinctive 
through the linguistic obscuration described above ; 
until Macrobius could find ready to hand quite ample 
materials for proving his great thesis, so often repro- 
duced, that all ancient worship was resolvable into 
heliolatry alone. 

But at so early a stage in the observation of nature 
as that of the Vedas, even this process could hardly 
have had time to produce very clearly marked dis- 
tinctions of personality in the objects of worship. 

Those mysterious forms and processes of Light, 
to which diverse names were attached, really flowed 
into one another; sometimes by imperceptible grada- 
tions, sometimes by instantaneous shift, as of feeling 
or mood. Whether the face of the universe changed 
before the eyes of the worshipper, or showed behind 
the change an ever-abiding heaven and earth, it was 
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Still the same face of the universe, and power could 
not be definitely held apart from power. The senti- 
ment of worship, too, was ever the same, whithersoever 
it turned for the moment, to every name going forth 
in the same yearning and faith. It was natural that 
in every moment of deeper thought the poet should 
pronounce these names interchangeably. It was not 
their individuality that impressed him, but the common 
fact of their power. He would instinctively feel that 
unity which these experiences suggested. It was the 
perpetual need to find for every act of prayer and praise 
the highest possible object of prayer and praise, which 
caused him perpetually to regard that deity as' su- 
preme to whom he was for the moment addressing his 
thought. This is the very germinal j>ri7iciplc of 
Theism; for it is the instinct of undivided homage * 
And if this claim to hold communion in every act 
of worship with the highest sovereignty nevertheless 
allows many different powers successively to appear 
as highest, if it does not yet draw the logical inference 
that the object of such aspiration can only be unity, it 
is simply because the mind is not yet introversive 
enough to recognize what is really involved in this 
spiritual process. It can require no aid from super- 
natural intervention,” whatever that may mean, to ad- 
vance to the perception that supreme sovereignty cannot 
be divided among many. Given the impulse to rise in 
every act of worship to the highest known conception 
of the Divine^ there can be need only of a deeper 
absorption in some one tribal deity, as with the Hebrew 
prophet, or a finer speculative habit, as with the Greek 
philosopher, to develop it into a clear and positive 
form of Theism. 

It was not requisite that some special race should 
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be " supernatural ly ” gifted with the vision, and ''in- 
trusted with the charge” of this indefeasible truth, 
that Deity is One. It was requisite only that the 
religious consciousness of man should become in- 
tently concentrated upon its own deeps. Greek, 
Roman, and Oriental literature, as well as Hebrew, 
show that this was the experience of all thoughtful 
minds long before the Christian era. 

Tiie whole Veda hovers on the verge of this higher 
experience. Its free devotion, guided like the wild 
fowl’s flight by the mysterious instinct of natural 
desire, steeps unwearied wings from time to time in 
this purer light. There are hints of a Father of all 
the gods, ill D3'^auslipitar ; ^ of a Lord of Creation, 
Prajapati ; of a generator and lord of all Praj^r, 
Brahmanaspati.^ Visvakarman is " wise and pervad- 
ing, creator, disposer, father, highest object of vision.”^ 
Varuna is "King of all, both gods and men.”^ Sur3^a 
is the concentration of all powers in one ; " the wonder- 
ful host of rays,” the "eye of Mitra, Varuna, Agni 
"soul of all that moves or rests. "Indra contains 
all the gods, as the felloe of a wheel surrounds the 
spokes.”^ 

Even so is this whole religion contained in the ado- 
ration of Light ; in the sense of a vital fire in the Uni- 
verse, one with the life that stirred within the soul ; in 
the search for this through all disguises, and the recog- 
nition of it in all visible powers. The Gdyatri, or 
holiest verse of the Veda, reads: "We meditate on 
that desirable light of the divine Savitri, the Sun who 
governs our holy rites.”" It was this verse which the 


* r , I, 40, 5 ; II. 23, I ; 24, 5 ; 25. 5 - 

* Ibid., IT. 27, 10. > Ibid., I. 115, t. 

» Ibid., III. 62, 10. 

8 


1 Z«)f TraT^p, Jupiter, 
» Ibid., X. 82. u 
• Ibid,, I. 3a, ig. 
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later worship affirmed to have been milked out by 
Brahma as the substance of the Veda, and "to con- 
tain all the gods,” being interpreted with the largest 
freedom of spiritual meaning. 

The Veda goes beyond these vague intimations. It 
distinctly announces the unity of the religious senti- 
ment, and anticipates philosophy in referring mono- 
theism and polytheism to a common root. "That 
which is One the wise call many ways. They call 
it Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, the winged heavenly 
Garutmat.” * 

In the light of this mystical instinct, which to a 
greater or less extent pervades every Vedic Hymn, 
we must interpret the fact that all these, so-called, 
nature - gods are freely declared creators of the 
world. It even concentrates the whole of this tran- 
scendence within each in turn with such intensity and 
fulness as makes the personality of the Vedic God as 
vivid and absolute as that of the Hebrew. There are 
abundant passages descriptive of the all-creative and 
all-mastering energy of Indra, in which it seems as if 
we were listening to the praise of Jehovah from a 
Hebrew Psalmist. Nor is the spirituality of deity 
much more obscured by outward and sensuous ima- 
gery in the one case than in the other. 

*'Te Indra the heavens and earth bow down. With 
his thunderbolt he looses the waters. At his might 
the mountains are afraid. He established the quiver- 
ing earth ; he propped up the sky for the good of all 
creatures, upholding the sjcy with its golden lights in 
void space ; he spread also the green earth. Let us 

* J?. F., 1, 164, 46. There are similar hymns to Osiris, in which he is identi6ed withothef 
Egyptian deities — Hev Archfoiog-ique^ * 1 ^ 57 * The Book of the Dead givi^ him a hun- 
dred appellations. So the Greek Zeus absorbed a'most every name dear to popular &ith. 
Sec Rawhnson’s I. 555. 
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worship him with reverence, the exalted, the undecay- 
ing, the ever young. The worlds have not measured 
his greatness. Many his excellent works : not all the 
gods can frustrate the counsels of Him who established 
the heavens and the earth, and produced the sun and 
the dawn. He transcends the whole universe ; archi- 
tect of all things and lord of all.”^ 

Yet even of this Supreme Aryan Jehovah it is said 
elsewhere that ” a divine and gracious mother „ , 
bore him, when like the dawn he filled the parentage of 
worlds.” ^ And he is not only undecaying, and 
adored of old, but ”for ever young.” 

And when the poets turn to Savitri, or to Soma, or 
to Agni, there is not only the same vividness in the 
description of sovereign power, but the same recur- 
rence to this limiting fact of birth and beginning. 
How shall this be explained? 

It is to be remembered that, after all, the Vedic 
Hymns belong to different epochs, and must represent 
many changes in the special ideal associated with each 
of the gods ; and that every fresh form would natu- 
rally be held the ofispring of the last. Doubtless, too, 
these images of birth and youth in part refer to natural 
transitions or phases of the heavenly bodies, the visi- 
ble symbols of deity; and report the ever-fresh pro- 
ductive vigor of their outgoings and renew^als. They 
are indeed the natural play of the poetic faculty, which 
recognizes the life of the universe as for ever new, and 
creation as an instant fact, — long before science learns 
to find the same significance in natural laws. 

But the root of the idea that the gods are subject to 
birth and parentage probably lies deeper. While the 

‘ bther examples may be found in Maury, Ltgendes et Crvyances^ from Langlois. 
See texts in Muir, vol. iv. 

* X. X. 134, I. vii 16* 
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religious imagination was busied with bringing out the 
sense of deity in ever-changing forms, there was natu- 
rally as constant a sense of the limitations in which 
these definite deities were involved. None of them 
could satisfy the thirst to reach the origin of power. 
These creators are but outbirths of what went before. 
They are "young;” and the ancient deep is behind 
them. The eye still pierces, the soul presses, beyond 
them, and finds no end to the series. "A divine 
mother bore them.” What is this but to say, "God is, 
after all, beyond all our gods ” ? 

Is science any wiser than song? In protoplasm, or 
elsewhere, has it ever found us a beginning? What 
else does the Vedic faith in birth and parentage of 
deity, but foreshadow this endless inadequacy, and in 
the tenderest way? It finds rest by resolving its series 
of divine powers into syllables of a word whose mean- 
ing for the heart was not to be fathomed, a life which 
only the sacred name of motherhood could express. 

This unfathomed background of life, out of which 
The depth and every god was born, must have 

of Deity, haunted the religious consciousness as a con- 
stant suggestion of unity beyond all these changing 
forms. But it was a unity, which so far from insist- 
ing on being" represented in one way only, inspired 
men with the intensest desire to multiply forms and 
symbols of it. And this diversity, bearing witness 
of its productive resources, must have prompted it, 
in turn, to seek ever more and more stars in this 
all-enfolding depth of spiritual space, which shut 
no doors of dogma, and spread no mythic firma- 
ment^ to stay the wings of thought. The religious 
imagination was not only left free, but invited to in- 
cessant creation of mythical names and forms, ever 
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promising to embody* more and more fully the un- 
mortgaged ideal that welcomed them all. Here was 
an open p^th for progress, so far as progress depends 
on religious forces. This made the old Aryan my- 
thologies ^o rich and full. It was in this way that 
polytheism, free from the exclusiveness that besets 
strictly monotheistic conceptions, became the real 
parent of assthetic and scientific liberty. 

It is to be observed that all these definite conceptions 
of deity are interfused with a sense of man’s , 

^ ^ Recogm- 

harmonious relation to what lies beyond all lion of the 
conceftion^ And of the spiritual content and 
confidence hereby made possible, we may cite in illus- 
tration, first, a hymn to Hiranyagarbha, or the Light 
as embryo, born in the waters. 

I. ‘‘In the beginning there arose the source of golden light. He 
was the only born Lord of all that is. He established the earth and 
the sky. Who is the God * to whom we shall offer our sacrifice t 

2 “ He who gives life ; he who gives strength ; whose blessing 
all the bright gods desire ; whose shadow is immortality, whose 
shadow is death. Who is the God, &c. ? 

3. “ He who through his power is the only King of this breathing 
and awakening world ; he who governs man and beast. Who, &c. ? 

4. “ He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm ; who 
measured out the light in the air. Who is, &c. ? 

5. “He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by his will, look 
up, trembling inwardly. He over whom the rising sun shines forth. 
Who is, &c. ? 

6. “ Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where they placed 
the seed and lit the fire, thence arose He who is the only life of 
the bright gods. Who is, &c. ? 

7. “ He who by his might looked even over the water-clouds, the 
clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice. He who is God 
above all gods. Who is, &c. ? 

» I do not here employ the term “ unknowable,’’ which, a** used in scientific parlance, 
doee not convey my meaning. 

* Langlois translates it, ** To what other god.** 
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8. “May he not destroy' us. He the Creator of the earth, the 
righteous, who created the heavens. He who also created the 
bright and mighty waters. Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice ? ® 

Who is this that is "born in the waters,” an "embryo 
of light ” ? Even He of whom the waters and the 
light are but the garment, " the only life of all these 
bright gods ; ” their life^ not apart from them only, but 
in them.^ 

And here is a farther venture into those abysses of 
the consciousness, where finite so blends with infinite, 
that its very darkness deepens into light ; where 
deitys felt as mystery beyond all names or forms of 
conception, yet is also highest personality and instant 
life of all. 

1. “There was then neither nonentity nor entity; neither atmos- 
phere nor sky beyond. What covered all ? 

2. “ Death was not, nor therefore immortality ; nor day nor night 
That One breathed, breathless, by Itself [in essence]; there was [or 
has been] nothing different from It, nor beyond It. 

3. “ The covered germ buist forth by mental heat, 

4. “ Then first came Love upon it, the spring of mind. This the 
poets in their hearts discerned, the bond between being and nought. 

5. “ The ray which shot across these, was it above or below I 
There were mighty productive powers, nature beneath and energy 
above. 

6. “ Who can declare whence this creation ? The gods came later. 

7. “ Who then knows what its source, or whether created or not? 
He who rules it in higliest heaven knows, or He knows not/’* 

And in the following passages we mark the pro- 


* “ Injure,” according to Muir. 

K , X. 121. Miiller’a transi. is in Samk* Itii , p. 569. Muir% in Saitsk. Texis^ 
vol iv., is essentially the same. 

^ Of the monotheism of the Hindus, recurring at every stage of their history, and its 
independence of foreign influences, see Lassen, II. 1105. 

* R K, X. X29, translated by MUUer and Muir. Colebrooke translates the last clause, 
“ none other can know.” 
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found yearning to transcend that imperfect solution of 
the mystery of existence which ascribes it to Beyond cre- 
a special creative fiat : — 

“ That which is beyond the earth and sky, beyond gods and spirits ; 
what earliest embryo did the waters hold, in which all the gods 
were assembled ? Ye know not Him who produced these things. 
Something else is within you. The chanters of hymns go about 
enveloped in mist, and unsatisfied with idle talk.^ 

“ Who has seen the First Born } Where was the life, tlie blood, 
the soul of the world ? Who went to ask it of any that knew it.* 
What the tree from which they shaped heaven and earth ? Wise 
men, ask indeed, in your minds, on what He stood when He held 
the worlds.”® 

It is the inadequacy of all conceptions of Original 
Cause as a definite form of existence that one of these 
poets would express when he says, "The existent 
sprang from that which exists not.”^ 

There is but one solution of these mysteries, and 
that is for all time : the unity of human and divine 
through the moral being. 

Every one of these Vedic deities is a moral guar- 
dian and saviour. "This day, ye gods, with The moral 
the rising sun, deliver us from sin.” "What- vedirwOT- 
ever sin we may have committed, O Indra, let ship, 
us obtain the safe light of day : let not the long dark- 
ness come upon us.” "Preserve us, O Agni, by 
knowledge, from sin ; and lift us up, for our work and 
for our life.” "Thou leadest the man who has followed 
wrong paths to acts of wisdom.” "Deliver us from 
evil ” is the constantly recurring prayer.^ 

"The gods are not to be trifled with.” "They are 
with the righteous : they know man in their hearts.” 

* F., X. 83. * Ibid., I. 164, 4. » Ibid., X. 81, 4. 

* Ibid , 1 . nii, 6; II. 27, 14; I 36, 14.* I- 35* 


* Ibid , X. 72, a. 
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"They behold all things, and hear no prayers of the 
wicked.” ^'May I, free from sin, propitiate Rudra, 
so as to attain his felicity, as one distressed by heat 
finds relief in the shade ! ” "I have committed many 
faults, which do ye, O gods, correct, as a father his 
ill-behaving son. Far from me be bonds, far be sins.” 
"May our sins be removed,” or "repented of” is the 
burden of a whole hymn.* What rude tribes, unused 
to self-examination, may have meant by the terms here 
translated "sinning” and "repenting,” may not be 
easy fully to determine. We may readily overesti- 
mate their moral aspirations. But we shall err even 
more seriously if we recognize in their hymns nothing 
better than the desire to buy material advantages from 
their deities, or the fear of losing these advantages, or 
of suflering outward penaltits at their hands. It is 
very clearly a sense of wrong-doing from which the 
worshipper is seeking relief. It is conscience that 
pricks him, the rebuke of his moral ideal. Because 
the evil he thinks or does offends himself, therefore 
he holds it an offence to the All-discerning. Its penal- 
ties, whether inward distress or outward failure and 
loss, — and both kinds, as will hereafter be noticed, 
are confessed, — he construes as signs of its opposi- 
tion to a rectitude to which he aspires. It is purity 
of heart, it is peace with the conscience, that these 
prayers pursue. Their simple confessions of weak-» 
ness and ignorance are laden ^ with earnest feeling. 
" I do not recognize if I am like this : I go on per- 
plexed in mind.”^ "O Agni, thou art like a trough in 
the desert, to one who longs for thee.”^ 

^ R y,y 11.33 , 91 VIII. 13,1s; 11.33,6; II. *4.5; 1 -^ 7 . 

* For this kind of criticism, see Hardwick, Ckrisi aud 0iAet MtsUrt^ 1 . 18a, and even 
Wilson’s Lectures at Oxford (1840), p. 9, 10. 

» R, K. I. ,64, 37* 


« Ibid., X. 4, 1- 
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The moral law is eminently embodied in Varuna. 
His name, kindred with the Greek Ouranos 
and the Zend Varena — from var^ to veil or *”"**“^ 
surround — remands us to the outermost confines of 
the universe.^ He is essentially the Limit, which en- 
folds the thought of these simple natures, and protects 
it from being bewildered and oppressed by the myste- 
ries of inimensity. He is the measurer of depths, 
whose wise ordinances round them in. His world is 
farthest space. His calm unswerving legislation is 
the safety of all beings and forms.^ His worship ex- 
presses man’s instinctive sense of natural law, of the 
bands that cannot be loosed. He is adored as framer 
and sustainer of the everlasting order of the world ; 
who appointed the broad paths of the sun, prepared 
from of old, free from dust, well-placed in the firma- 
ment; who holds the stars from wandering, and keeps 
the streams from overfilling the sea. ”The constella- 
tions, visible by night, which go elsewhere by day, 
are his inviolable works.” "Wise and mighty are his 
deeds who has stemmed asunder the wide firmaments. 
He lifted on high the bright heavens : He stretched 
apart the starry sky and the earth, and made great 
channels for the days.”^ He is calm and immovable, 
the Aryan Fate: inevitable things are "his bonds.” ^ 
Night, with its mysterious deeps and steadfast orderly 
watches, is his special realm ; and he it is who brings 
back the sun to his place, to reappear after passing 
invisibly through the heavens. Thus the world was 
instinctively felt to be stanch with orderly cycles, long 
before the conception of law could be fully formed. 

* Lassen, I. 758. 

* R. y,, VUI. 4a. » Ib:d , V. 8s ; VII. 86, 87 : L 24. w. 

^ Roth, Die kichsUn Gdiier d, ArUchen V'olker {ZeiUchrift d» Deutsch* Morgenl. 
Geteiisch.f VI. 73). 
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But in this physical order was reflected also the 
divine law which shone in the conscience, and pro- 
claimed eternal decree against moral disobedience* 

By day, by night, there is said one thing. The 
same is spoken to me by my own conscious heart.’* ^ 
This unseen Eye of the Night ” beholds all that has 
been and all that will be done.”^ To Varuna the 
darkness shineth as the light. It is he who is of- 
fended at the evil-doer, who is satisfied only when the 
sin is put away. '' Desirous of beholding thee, I 
ask what is my offence.” ^ A later hymn from the 
Atharva Veda says of him, "If one stand or walk, 
or hide, the great Lord sees as if near; he knows 
what two whisper together; he is there the third. 
He who should flee beyond the sky would not escape 
Varuna. He hath counted the twinklings of the eyes 
of men.” 4 

He is " merciful to the evil-doer, and takes away 
Deliverer sin, cxtricating man from its bonds. This 
from evil, morality is plainly not the bondage of an in- 
exorable physical necessity, nor the blind fear of a 
wrathful judge. It has sight of a divine compassion, 
that spares and restores. 

1. Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of clay. 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

2. “ If I go along, trembling, like a cloud driven by wind, have 
mercy. Almighty, have mercy ! 

3. “ Through want of strength, thou Strong One, have I gone to 
the wrong shore. Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! . 

4. “ Thirst came on the worshipper, in the midst of the waters. 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

5. “ Wherever we men, 0 Varuna, commit an offence before the 

» iP. K., I. 24 , «. * Ibid.. I as, «. » Ibid., VIl. 86. 

* Muir, V. p. S3 ; Miiller, I. p 41. « R, F., VII, 87} I. mv , 
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heavenly host ; wherever we break thy law through thoughtlessness, 
have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! * 

Similar trust in forgiving love inspires the prayers 
to all the Vedic gods. They are all called by the 
names Saviour and Father. 

It has been said that "we look in vain in the Vedas 
for penitential psalms, or hymns comniemorat- ^ 

^ ^ j ^ Aryan sense 

ing the descent of spiritual benefits.” ^ This of moral 
is true only if we take these expressions in 
their Semitic meaning. In most Hebrew piety, the 
sentiment of moral obligation, yielding much fruit of 
sublimity and tenderness, is yet more or less an over 
bearing despotism. Its austere and jealous God tends 
to paralyze the worshipper’s freedom with dread of 
having done, or of being about to do, something that 
trenches upon exclusive and sovereign claims. Hence 
an intensity of contrition, and a disposition to dwell 
on what is called the "malignity” of sin, amount- 
ing, in the ultimate phases to which Christian the- 
ology has developed it, to a demand for self-contempt 
and even self-abhorrence as the first condition of 
piety ! Now it is certain that nothing like this will be 
found in the Vedic or any other religion of Aryan 
origin. But it is not to be inferred that such religions 
do not rest on moral and spiritual foundations. If they 
know nothing of these moral agonies, so liable to 
narrow and enslave the mind, they are not for this 
reason incapable of recognizing the inevitable penalty, 
and the need of divine renewal, involved in evil think- 
ing and ignoble living. 

On the other hand, the gods are not jealous of the 
liberties of their worshipper. They cordially beckon 
bim on every side, and make the world a genial 

* K, Vn. 8s. » Hardwick, I. iSx. 
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climate for all his energies. If there is danger lest 
this entire spontaneity should relax the authority of 
conscience, there is at least implied in it a guarantee 
of freedom and progress indispensable to conscience 
itself. It does not dwell mournfully and hopelessly 
on the past, nor on the enormity of offence ; but passes 
readily on to greet fresh opportunity, accepting the 
future as still its friend. This moral elasticity and 
ready recovery of self estimation, this good under- 
standing between the conscience and a happy devel- 
opment of all human powers, is the needful corrective 
of a despotic moralism in religion and culture, which 
Semitic earnestness has mingled with its better gifts 
to the inward life of man. 

The Hymns to Varuna, which have suggested these 
The Adi- remarks concerning a common criticism upon 
tyas. religions of non-Semitic origin, are not the 
only illustrations of the Vedic conscience. Varuna 
is one of Seven Adityas, or Everlasting Oncs.^ These 
are the "Children of Aditi,” who is "The Unlimited, 
Immortal Light Beyond.” Sleepless, beholding all 
things, far and near, evil and good, the innermost 
thoughts of men, — irreproachable protectors of the 
universe, haters of falsehood, punishers of sin, yet 
forgivers too, and abandoning none, they "bridge the 
paths to immortality, and uphold the heavens for the 
sake of the upright.”^ And to them the herdsman 
prayed that he might escape the vices that were " like 
pitfalls in his path;” calling on them to spread their 
protection over him, " as birds spread their wings o-ver 
their young.”® Of these the nearest to Varuna js 
Mitra, " the Friend 

> Roth} %ti supya^ Zeitschr. d> D. M. C., VI. 69; MUUer’s Kiz Veda^ I. {».l3|v 

* R, y.t H. 27. ® Ibid., VIII, 47, 2. See Muir, V. 57. 
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” Neither is the right nor the left hand known to us, 
neither what is before nor what is behind. O givers of 
our homes, may I, weak and afraid, be guided by you 
to the light that is free from fear. Far or nigh, there 
can come no harm to him who is in your leading.” ^ 

Though called '’children of the light,” these Im- 
mortals are not to be confounded with the . . . 

Their *?pirit- 

heavenly bodies: they are not mere phases ofu.Umean. 
the Sun, as the later Puranas have been sup- 
posed to represent them. They were conceived as 
the unseen support and background of his radiance. 
Their light was of the spirit. Their very names have 
moral and religious import, born of the conscience and 
the heart. They mean Friend, Protector, Beholder, 
Sympathizer, Benefactor, Giver without Prayer.^ They 
preserve from the evil spirits, or druhs, that follow 
the sins of men.’^ Tlie oldest Aryan faith centres in 
these Shining Ones. The Adityas are, in fact, radiant 
witnesses that the visible heavens have always been 
recognized as the symbol of a Higher Light, through 
which the soul lies for ever open to infinite wisdom, 
justice, and care.* 

In all ancient religion there is no name more in- 
teresting than that of Aditi, the ” mother ’’^he mother 
of the Aryan gods. To maternity all deities sods, 
pay reverence ; and to the bosom ot its infinite ten- 
derness man must refer his whole conception of the 
divine. ’’Aditi,” says Max Muller, ” is the earliest 
name invented to express the Infinite, — the visible in- 
finite. A-diti is the unbound, unbounded, one might 
almost say, the Absolute. It is a name for the dis- 
tant East, the Dawn, — but more, Beyond the Dawn; 
and in one place the Dawn is called the ’Face of 

^ /?. II. a;, II, 13. * Roth, ut supra. 
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Aditi.’ In her cosmic order she is The Beyond, the 
unbounded realm beyond earth and sky.” Beyond 
Aditi, however, was Daksha, literally '' the powerful.’* 
*'She, O Daksha, who is thy daughter; after her, 
the gods.”^ Yet Daksha is also said to be born ot 
Aditi.^ And here it must be noted that this phrase- 
ology of descent does not indicate chronological suc- 
cession, but ideal relation; just as we may say, with 
equal truth, that light is the child of power, and 
that power is the offspring of light. Yet there 
can be no doubt that this reaching forth to an all- 
embracing Life beyond and behind special forms of 
deit}^ — an ultimate in which the two conceptions of 
love and power, under the symbols of male and female, 
are combined in the interchangeableness of Daksha 
and Aditi at the fountain of being, — is but a typical, 
expression of the whole religious experience of the 
Vedic poets. For we find the same unlimited capac- 
ity invoked, in each and every deity, to reach out 
beyond itself, with a care and a power that should 
absorb all the rest. ' 

The study of the Rig Veda has revealed the 
The eaiiiest ^"'^t that the earliest apotheosis of , which we 
apotheosis h^vc I'ecord was a form of homage to virtue. 
Some of the hymns are addressed to deified men, 
who had attained their divinity through beneficent 
work*.5 They are the "dexterous, humble-minded 
artisans of the gods.”^ The miracles ascribed to 
them indicate what was then thought godlike in con^ 
duct. They had restored their parents to youth ; an 
act typical, to the Oriental mind, of all social virtues. 

1 Mul'er^s Rig Veda^ I. p. 230, 237 ; Muir, Samkrii Texity IV. 10-13. 

* R. r.yX 7*^4, 5- 

■ N^vd, Myihe des RV^hm^at ; Roth, Brahma und die Brahmaneny in Zeitsch. d. Mofg, 
Get.y I. 76. 

A o 
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They had made a chariot for the dawn, that daily 
blessings might be brought to all men. They had 
multiplied sacred vessels for the service of the gods. 
They had created, or brought back to life, cattle for 
the poor.^ Their name, Ribhavas, formed from that 
most fruitful of Aryan roots, which indicates upward 
movement, points to aspiration and growth. It is 
closely related to the Greek Orpheus, both names sym- 
bolizing the arts of orderly and rhythmic construction ; 
and to the German Elfen, denoting the busy, service- 
able elves.2 To these divine helpers, who seem to 
have been in some respects identical with the^//r/5, 
or ancestral fathers of families, especially in their 
beneficence, prayers were addressed for the same 
blessings which the older deities bestowed. Thus 
the good man ascends to heaven, and stands among 
the gods. The stars of the generous shine in the 
firmament: they partake of immortality They are 
like the Aswins, those divine physicians, who enabled 
the lame to walk, the blind to see ; who restored the 
aged to youth, were guardians of *'the slow and 
weak,” relieved burns with snow, cured cattle, sowed 
fields, and delivered sailors from storms.** 

This instinctive recognition of the divine in the hu- 
man gave shape to the Vedic idea of a Future The Future 
Life. The first man who had passed through 

» X. IV. 33, 35, 36; V.3I,3. 

* See KcHy*» Indo-European Folk-Lore^ p. xg 

* /f. F.t X. 88, 15 (See Maury, Croyances, &c,, 147.) Even if, as N^ve suppose**, the 
muStipHcation of the goblets for worship, as well as the other seivices to the gods ascribed 
to the Ribhavas, signify that they “ extended the pomp and importance of the religious 
ritoal,'’* and represented the tendency to priestly organization in those early times, it will be 
none the less true that they were exalted to divinity for acts held in grateful remembrance 
as serviceable to men. That they were merely priests, or beloved for merely vicarious and 
official acts, the whole account of them in the Ri^Veda disproves 

* See Muir, V. 242, and 1 . 116-120. For remarks on the relations of the Ribhus 

and Pitris to the bright spirits or elves of the 'reutoiiic mythology, see Kelly’s Indo-Rurop 
Folk-Lore^ p. 19. 
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death waited, enthroned in immortal light, to welcome 
the good into his kingdom of joy.^ This Assembler 
and King of Men ” in another life had himself been hu- 
man, and knew all human needs. Death was thus 
Yama’s kindly messenger, "to bring them to the liomes 
he had gone before to prepare for them, and which 
could not be taken from them.”^ It was far in Varu- 
na’s world of perfect and undying light, in the " third 
heaven,” in the very "sanctuary of the sky, and of 
the great w'aters,” and in the bosom of the Highest 
Gods. Thither the fathers had gone, and " the earth, 
the air, and the sky were underneath them ; ” and 
thither the children were following, each on his own 
appointed path.^ That which men desire is the 
attainment of good in the world where they may 
behold their parents and abide, free from infirmities, 
"where the One Being dwells beyond the stars.” ^ The 
morning and evening twilight, the gloaming 'in which 
darkness mingles with light, were the " outstretched 
arms of death,” the two watchful dogs of Yama, 
guiding men to their rest.^ The poet sang the in- 
evitable longing, and the assurance that has for ever 
come with it. "There make me immortal, where 
action is free, and all desires are fulfilled.”® And 
age after age^the simple tribes repeated the Hymn. 
And while the mourners for the dead, in their rude 
symbolism of mingled faith and fear, set a stone 
between themselves and the grave, and placed the 
clog upon the feet that were to move no more, and 

» Roth, in Zeitschr, d. D, M. G., 1 V. 426 ; F*., X. x, 14. 

* K, IX. 113, 7. 

* Hymns in /?, X. 

* jR. y, X. 82, 2. 

* Muller's Scutue of Langtta^y IT. 496. 

® Rig Veda Burial Hymm^ translated by Muir, Sansk. Texit% II* 468, and tjy Whit- 
ney, Btb. Sac.<i X859; Roth, D, M. G., 11 . 225; IV. 428. 
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took the bow from the nerveless hands, placing in 
them — in token of Nature’s bounty and protecting 
care — portions of the body of the goat or cow, their 
trustful ritual made appeal to the Earth to " receive 
him kindly, and cover him with her garment as a 
mother her child ; ” to the Fire-gods, to " warm by 
their heat his immortal part;” and to the Guide of 
Souls, to bear him by his sure paths to the world 
of the just.” To the body it said, " Go to thy Mother, 
the wide-spread, bounteous, tender Earth. I lay the 
covering on thee : may it press lightly ; thou feelest 
it not. Pass, at thy will, to the earth or sky.” And 
to the spirit, " Go thou home to the fathers, on their 
ancient paths : lay aside what is evil in thee : guarded 
by Yama from his sharp-eyed sentinels, by right 
ways ascend to the farthest heaven, if thou hast de- 
served it, and dwell, in a shining body, with the 
gods. May the fathers watch thy grave, and Yama 
give thee a home.”^ "Let him depart,” it is some- 
times added, "to the mighty in battle; to the heroes 
who have laid down their lives for others, to those 
who have bestowed their goods on the poor.”^ 
"Wash the feet of him who is stained with sin,” 
says the Atharva; "let him go upward with pure 
feet.” 

And so, amidst prayers, libations of water, and 
purifying fires, the loved were sped on their unseen 
Way ; and death was conquered, in these rude children 
of Nature, by an unquestioning trust in the eternal 
validity of virtue, in the fidelity of the departed, in 


* Mullets Transt. 0/ Burial Hymns, in Zeitsckr d- D. M. G>, IX. \_Aff>endix\, and 
Whitney, ui su/ra. The tender invocation, “may it press lightly,’* was a part of the burial 
rite of the preeks and Romans also. Eurip., Alcest,, 463 ; Juvenal, VII. 207. 

» M* r,,X. 154 . 


9 
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the care of a Providence as wide as their thought of 
being, or their need. 

The honor paid by such childlike instincts of grati- 
tude and trust to the souls of parents at their graves 
was the natural bond of these simple tribes with an 
unseen world and future life. The ^r&ddha, or offer- 
ing of rice-cakes to his father’s spirit, is the first duty 
of the Hindu son ; and it has descended from remotest 
antiquity. This oldest religion of filial piety appears 
in all branches of the Aryan race. 

" So great,” says Cicero, " is the sanctity of the tomb. 
Our ancestors have desired that those who departed 
this life should be held as deities.” ^ Plato says : ” Let 
men fear in the first place the gods above ; next, the 
souls of the dead, to whom in the course of nature it 
belongs to have a care of their offspring.”^ The 
Latin Dii Manes ” and the Greek Theoi Chthonioi ” 
correspond perfectly to the Vedic Pitris, blessed div- 
inities who watch over their descendants, and expect 
their tribute of holy rites. The Pitris were in fact 
fathers of families, and represent the religion of 
those patriarchal times when the family, isolated and 
self-sustained, was the centre of social life and the 
foundation of all law and rite. 

Whethel* the body was buried or burned, the garment 
The spirit- the spirit was to be fire, ” the bright armor 
uai body. Qf Agni.” ^ Of course it cannot here receive the 
symbolic meaning which it holds in the mature relig- 
ious imagination, in the poetry of the later mystics, 
it would be equally wrong to take it in a merely gross 
and material sense. In fact, we detect in it the natural 

1 De Leg-.t II. 22. So Eurip., Aleut, Stant manibus arae : ^ Vir^l (IlL 64). 

* Laws, XI. 8. 

» K. K., X. 14, 8 ; 16, 4 So, in the later epic belief, the perfect meh, the frett eagea, 
cast off their old bodies and ascend m new ones of a splendor like the stuii and m dbuniots 
of fire. 
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germ of all ideas, Christian or other, of a sfiritual 
body; a blending of sense and soul; a clinging of 
the imagination and the affections to the familiar 
organs through which life has been manifested, as 
if still existing or destined to resume existence, even 
after they have turned to dust. ^ Vedic Hymns not 
only exhort the fire " not to burn nor tear the body,” 
but even invoke the fathers to " rejoice in heaven with 
all their limbs.” Even the gods themselves have 
material enjoyments. Here it is the deep natural in- 
stinct of respect for life, that attributes permanence 
and power over death even to its corporeal exponents. 
But the maturer doctrines of a glorified spiritual body 
and a corporeal resurrection spring originally from 
the same instinct. They betray the same confused 
perception of the relations of the physical with the 
moral. And if this is not gross materialism in the 
Christian dogma, neither is it so in the Vedic hymn. 

Of the same nature, and equally common among 
early races of the Aryan stock, is the apparent inconsis- 
tency of treating the departed spirit as if shut up under 
ground, and dependent on food provided at the grave 
by living relatives, while it is at the same time invoked 
as moving in a freer sphere, and addressed as con- 
scious of their veneration and love.^ 

The moral aspect of Vedic immortality points to the 
same respect for life and its uses. The spirit immortal 
jn his armor of fire was not to live for self : he 
was to protect the good, to attend the gods, and to be 
like them.® Such is the immortal function of the 
piiriSf as intimated in the hymns, which represent 

* jQvenaly VII. 207 ; Eurip., Alcest., 463,993-1003 ; Helene^ 96a ; Vii^il, III. 67; 

Cie. I. i6; Ovid's Metant, {Orph.and EutydJlt X. 1 85 

* Roth in D. M. G,, I. 76; IV. 428; E. K, X. 15. 
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them as altogether happy therein. " They have 
adorned the sky with stars, placed darkness in the 
night and light in the day.” Even when drinking up 
the libations of their worshippers, as if to satisfy phys- 
ical thirst, they are busy in offices of guardianship, 
''riicir immortal life is none other than the actual life 
of the best men. 

“On the path of the fathers, there are eight and eighty thousand 
patriarchal men, who turn back to the earthly life to sow righteous- 
ness and to succor it.” ‘ 

“He who gives alms goes to the highest heaven, goes to the 
gods.” ^ 

“To be kind to the poor is to be greater than tlie great there.”® 

Wc find the same belief among the Greeks. ^'The 
souls of the dead,” says Plato, reproducing the oldest 
faith of his race, incline, like the gods, to the care 
of the orphans and the destitute : they are kind to 
those who act justly, but angry with those who act 
otherwise.” ^ 

Vedic futurity has its heaven, but no very distinct 
No Inferno, t^aces of a hell.'*’ Not that sins are without their 
penalties. This would be impossible in Varuna’s 
world. The Drubs, * powers of evil,’ follow the sins 
of men, binding as with cords.”® But these simple 
hymns are natural outpouring of the trust, rather than 
of the fears or hates, of the poet. Their divinity is mer- 
ciful, and loves to eflace the marks of transgression. 
And the yearnings of the heart to brighten and warm 
the shadows of futurity leave no room for that sternness 

> R, V., X. IS ; YAJnavalhya, III i86. 

* R. K, I. I2S, 5, 6. 

* See Muller, Chifis^ I. 46. 

XI. 8. 

® The same is true of the oldest Chinese Scriptures, or “Kings.’’ The Veda has two 
or three intimations of an abyss of daikness. Muir V. 31a. 

« R, V., VII. 61, 5; s9, 8. 
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of judgment which would blacken them with its own 
spirit of avenging wrath. ^ The theological hell of 
civilized races has been worked up with a refined vin- 
dictiveness, and a morbid exaggeration of moral evil 
under the name of organic " sin,” that does not shrink 
from staining the eternity of God with blind inexora- 
ble hate. But this systematized ferocity in judicial 
logic comes from the perversion of developed mind and 
conscience. The childish familiarities of rude races 
with their gods are not so audacious and irreverent as 
this ; and if they lack the constraints of its infernal 
terrors, they escape also their fearfully demoralizing 
power. 

Here is a period of pure spontaneity in man's ex- 
perience, before he liad begun to brood over sponta- 
the hideous fantasy of everlasting woe ; and 
we are glad to note how far the good impulses of 
Nature have sped him without the goads of that dismal 
lore. 

We hail the simplicity of these moral and spiritual 
instincts, so frank and direct, like the opening eyes of 
a child, or the movement of his limbs at play. This 
entire confidence in immortality was based on an intui- 
tive trust in the continuity of life, and in destiny pro- 
portioned to the best desires. It associated itself with 
filial and parental love, a firm belief in the continued 
interest of ancestors, who had entered Varuna’s world 
beyond death. 

“Give me, O Agni, to the great Aditi, that I may again behold 
my father and my mother.” 


* In the early teaching of Buddhism, there seems to have been a similar effect, arising 
from the intensity of sympathy and pity. Among cei tain savage races, as the Kamska- 
dales and the North American Indians, there is no definite rdea of a hell, 
a K. K., I. 24, 2. 
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Such reliance on the demands of the affections is 
prophetic of immortality in its highest meaning. It 
comports, too, with the genial sense of present realities 
wl)ich predominates in these Hymns. Yet this very 
quality has perhaps led to an impression that they indi- 
cate hut faint belief in a future existence. The constant 
tributes to the pitris, for example, have been repre- 
sented as merely an expression of grateful remem- 
brance.’’ ^ Such estimates fail of justice to that instinct 
of continued existence which would naturally be de- 
veloped by a healthful confidence in life itself. It is 
earnest and deep in the Vedic poets, for the very rea- 
son that it is so closely associated with the affections. 
Every god and every good act, it would seem, was the 
promise of ^'immortality.” 

The sense of living, the feeling of real import in 
actual, present experience, must have been very in- 
tense in such a race as the Vedic Aryans. And this 
is ever the germ and the guarantee of all genuine 
sight in the direction of a future life. In the Rig Veda 
it is perfectly pure and simple : it has not a trace of the 
later schemes of transmigration, with their elaborate 
ingenuity of fear ; nor of ascetic disciplines bartering 
comfort in this life for bliss in another. This relig- 
ion is just' the inborn impulse to believe, .to aspire; 
the natural search that finds the hand it feels after, be- 
cause it is this very hand that moves it to feel. "The 
belief in the immortality of the soul,” says Burnouf, 

" not naked and inactive, but living and clothed with a 
glorious body, was never interrupted for a moment; it 
is now in India what it was in those ancient times, and 
even rests on a similar metaphysical basis.” ^ 


* Wheeler’s History of India, II. 436. 

* Le reda, p. 186. 
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Here is as yet no idolatry nor organized priesthood, 
no ecclesiastical nor mediatorial authority. The 

, , . . Simplicity 

Aryans had risen beyond the fetichism which of life and 
is found in the lowest races to be without these 
elements/ to a stage which dispensed with them 
through higher insight. The parent, as transmitting 
the mysterious life principle, was the centre of religion. 
Each householder was as Arya, capable of immedi- 
ate relation with the family deities ; was priest and 
psalmist in one : and rites were still domestic.^ There 
is no trace of the burning of widows, no prohibi- 
tion of their marrying again. The lilial instincts 
were the basis of a social order as yet innocent of 
castes.^ The marriage relation had its sacramental 
rites; and polygamy, though not absent, was excep- 
tional.'* We are still farther from the barbarous custom 
of polyandry, which appears more distinctly in the 
epics, and of which a trace is divseovered in but one 
Vedic hymn.^ 

A delicate sense of the significance of family ties is 
indicated in the words chosen to represent them, 

— words which remain in all Aryan tongues to 
testify of this fine instinct in the childhood of the race.® 
The sexes are on the same level, and the Vedic idea 
of their mutual relations strongly reminds us of that 
which prevailed in the old Germanic tribes.’^ The 
marriage rite by joining hands and walking round the 

1 See instances in Lubbock’s Ongin of Civilization. 

* Wilson's Intrvd. to Rig V''eda, Buinoui, p, 426, 

* Haug, Brahma und die Brakmanen.^ affirms, contiary !(' the opinion of most schol- 
ars, tliat the castes existed in an oigantzed fonn in the oldest Vedic times. At most, how- 
ever, hit. illustiduons seem to piove only that geimi. ol these disliiut oideis of society 
were visible in the early rituals. His principal aiuhouty, R X. 90, is gcneially legarded 
as of late origin. See Muir’s effective reply to this theory of Haug and Kein, 111 Sanskrit 
Toxis., II. 457. Wilson, R, F., II. XI. 

* Muir, V. 457. ® Wheeler's Hnt. of India.^ II. 503. 

® Burnouf, Le l'’‘eda^ ch vii. 

T Weber's /««/. Stud.^ V. 177; Pictet, Orig.^ Indo-Eutop.., II. 338 
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hearth does not seem to imply either a " natural ” or 

ordained ’’ supremacy of the male over the female.^ 
Husband and wife were equal in the household, and 
at the altar of sacrifice.- Woman cares for the sa- 
cred vessels, prepares the oblation, often composes the 
hymn. Tliere are references, perhaps symbolical, to 
the mother of the altar fire, who gathers the Soma, 
and holds it in her bosom as a babe ; ^ to the sacred 
mothers, who adorn this child of the sky.^ There 
are hymns descri})tive of domestic affection, and 
breathing the sentiment of love. The union of hus- 
band and wife is likened to the " embrace of Indra by 
the hymn.” Tlie sun follows the dawn as a man a 
woman ; and the dawn is like "a radiant bride.” 

“As a loving wife shows herself to her husband, so does she, 
smiling, reveal her form ; moving forth to arouse all creatures to 
their labors.” “ All life, all breath, is in t])ee, O Dawn, as thou 
ascendest. Ri.se, daughter of heaven, with blessings ! 

The religion of labor is honored in harvest hymns. 
The husbandman prays that tlie ploughshare may 
cut the earth with good fortune.” The physician 
blesses his healing herbs, and hints, with a touch of 
humor, that it is not a bad thing to cure the sick, and 
make money, at one stroke.® A democratic instinct 
has play in this Vedic community of functions, in which 
"the purohita could till the earth or pasture flocks, as 
well as crush the Soma or kindle the sacred fire.”'^ 

Some hymns have serious moral purport, and record 
Ethics. eflects of vicious habits on personal and 

domestic happiness, in descriptions which have 

* Pictet, Ori^. Ituio-Kurop., II. 338. 

Weber, Vctle\uni^epi, pp. 37, 38, Muller, Sansk. Lit., p. 28. R. K,, IX. 96, 

« A’, r., V. 2, 1, 2 < Ibid , II. 33, s. 

® Rig redtf, II 3), 2 : I. I, 23 , X. 43, I ; I. 48, 92. 

® R X. 97* Koth , in I}. M. G , XXV. ^ Burnouf, Essai sur U Veda, p, 
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lost none of their truth for human nature by the lapse 
of three thousand years. The gambler " finds no 
comfort in his need : his dice give transient gifts, and 
ruin the winner : he is vexed to see his own wife, and 
the wives and happy homes of other men.’’ Rudra is 
entreated not to "take advantage, like a trader^ of his 
worshippers.” " Men anoint Savitri with milk, when 
he makes man and wife of one mind.” 

Here too are philanthropic sayings : — 

“ I regard as king of men him who first presented a gift.'* 

“ The wise man makes the giving of largess his breastplate.” 

“The bountiful suffer neither want nor pain.” 

“ The car of bounty rolls on easy wheels.” 

“He who, provided with food, hardens his heart against the 
poor, meets with none to cheer him. Let every one depart from 
such an one : his house is no home.” 

“ Let the powerful be generous to the supi)liant : let him look 
to the long path.” 

“For riches revolve like wheels: they come now to one, and 
now to another.” 

“ He who keeps his food to himself has his sin to himself also.” * 

And here finally is a quaint benediction from the 
later Atharva Veda, which sounds like an echo of 
this simpler domestic age : — 

“ I perform an incantation in your house. I impart to you con- 
cord, with delight in each other, as of a cow at the birth of her calf. 
Let not brother hate brother, nor sister sister.” * 

Of the Vedic sacrifices, we cannot speak so posi- 
tively. Yet, so far as we can see, there was Meaning of 
the same frankness and simplicity in tliese 
as in other matters. Sacrifice is always from the 
highest to the lowest, from the earliest to the latest 
form, in some sense the consecration of one’s best 
and dearest possession to his ideal. Even in the 


1 R K, X. 107, 117 (Muir). 


* Ath, Fed., III. 30. 
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lowest tribes this c*annot be the mere reluctant service 
of fear, or atonement of sin : gratitude, trust, and love, 
must mingle in these primal relations with the invisible. 
And the very sincerity of the instinct involves search- 
ing for the mysterious and even the noble qualities 
of things, beyond their mere barter price; an effort 
to discover their representative values; in other 
words, an ideal aim. 

And so the Aryan offered these three gifts : the 
Vcdicsacn- phuit ^ whosc juiccs promised new life to all 
inactive powers; clarijicd butter, as choicest 
gift of his herds and his simple art, just as the He- 
brew offered his corn and wine; and, above all, jire^ 
as the purest of elements, the light and life of nature 
and of man. These his best he brought with awe,^ 
not onl}^ as his own choice, but as tliemselves par- 
taking of the divinity, to whom he yielded them as to 
their natural source and home. He had chosen them 
because lie saw divineness in them ; for notliing less 
than a god could meet his desire. In the sacrificial 
act he stood their ministrant ; to further, not to destroy, 
their life. It was meant not only to eflectuate their 
saving power towards himself, but also to second their 
own inmost purpose, and inspire the divinity with the 
joy of finding his own ; speeding the inherent good- 
will that nestled within them to its fnllilment in the 
bright track of the altar llame. The offering, this 
bright Agni, was thus a radiant messenger, swift to 
bring the earthly blessing and the divine society, and 
winged with freedom and delight. Do we not note 
here in its early form that intuition, which makes the 
saint or martju* see his own powers transfigured, by 
the ideal to which they have been dedicated, as his 


1 Ris Vedat I. <ji ; VI. 47 ; VI. 16, 42. 
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best gift? Such meaning was hinted in Soma, symbol 
of life given for the good of men, to quicken them to 
"immortality.” It is the vital fire of the universe 
poured out through the mystery of death in the plant, 
to resurrection in the flame. "It generates the great 
light of day, common to all mankind.”^ 

This covering up of destruction by consecration, 
this absorption of the death involved in saci i- Human 
fice by the life it is to effect, this belief in tlie S'^cufices. 
exaltation of the victims above all loss, through satis- 
faction of the divine affinities within them, — is for- 
ever the significant fact in the sacrificial impulse, under 
whatever name it appears. Even its darkest forms 
are interwoven with this redeeming instinct. This is 
our key to the painful fact that at some time or in 
some form human sacrifice has been tlie custom of 
almost every race of men.^ It has everyvvhertt been 
regarded, to a greater or less extent, as an exaltation 
of the victim, a fulfilment of his best desire ; as his 
sublime opportunity of representing the aflections of 
the worshippers, the atonement of their sins, or the 
assurance of their hopes. Thus the Nicaraguans 
believed that only such as offered themselves on the 
funeral piles of the chiefs would become immortal.^ 
The Aztec victim was held to be the favorite of the 
god ; and every gift and honor was lavished on him in 
preparation for his exalted destiny. We are told of a 
Mexican king who devoted himself with many of his 
lords to sacrificial death, to efface the dishonor of an 
insult ! ^ The Khonds regard their chosen human 
victims as divine, rear them with utmost tenderness, 

1 Rt^ Veda, IX. 61. 

* The sad record is summed up in Baring Gould’s woik on tlie Origin 0/ Relif^hut 
Beliefs ch. xviii. See also Mackay’s Progress 0/ the Intellect, vol. li. 

• Bnnton’s Myths, &c., p. 145. ^ Prescott's Mexico, I. 84. 
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and teach them that a .noble destiny awaits them.^ 
The choice of such victims as were free from blemish, 
as well as most precious and honored, whether of 
beast or man, in the rites of Baal, Moloch, or Zeus, is 
sufficient evidence that the fate was believed to be 
essentially a blessing. In the Ramayana, the hermit 
Sarabhanga, believing himself desired by Brahma for 
his heaven, only defers self-immolation till Rama’s 
coming. Having seen this incarnation, he is content, 
and " hastens to cast off his body as a serpent his 
slough.” lie prepares a funeral pile, enters the fire, 
and being burned, arises as a youth from the ashes, 
briglit as flame. ^ 

The burning of widows with their husbands, prac- 
tised under Brahmanical rules, and not yet quite 
extinct, was not only commended by the hope of re- 
joining the lost, but even desired as a crown of glory 
in the eyes of the assembled people. It was also a 
deliverance from the doom to solitary asceticism, or to 
new repulsive relations for' securing male descend- 
ants to tlie deceased. Mutual attachment alone w^ould 
have made sali quite natural under these circum- 
stances.^ It has been estimated that five-sixths of the 
women who undergo it are moved by devotion to their 
aflections.^ The actual spirit of this rite lifts it high 
among those forms of martyrdom which have grown 
out of ignorant notions of duty, whether Pagan or 
Christian. Women have been seen seated in the 
flames, lifting their joined hands as calmly as if at 
ordinary prayer.® Ibn Batuta reports, in the four- 
teenth century, that the woman was usually surrounded 


* Mrs. Spier’s India, p. 21, * Rftmftyana, B. III. 

* See Wheeler’s Hisi 0/ Jndia^ II. 116, and Arnold’s Li/e of Dalkousie^ II. 316, 

* Arnold, II. 314, ® Lift of ElJ>hinsione^ I. 360. 
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by friends who gave her commissions to spirits de- 
parted, while she laughed, played, or danced, down 
to the moment of being burnt. And the Dabistan 
tells us it is ” not considered right to force a woman 
into the fire.’* 

In the Mahabharata, two widows of a raja dispute 
for the privilege, one pleading that she was the favor- 
ite wife, the other that she was the first and chief. 
Herodotus mentions the custom of the Thracians to 
select the best beloved wife for this honor, to the grief 
of the rest.^ And the Norse Sagas refer to widows 
who, like Nanna, the wife of Baldur, insisted on 
following their dead husbands and sharing their 
destiny.^ 

If, then, human sacrifice existed among the Vedic 
Aryans, it must have been regarded as an 

, . .... - ® In the Veda. 

exaltation of the victim ; and to a greater ex- 
tent than we can now realize accepted by him as such. 
Even in the later Puranas, this barbarous rite, which 
had become a part of the established worship of Siva, 
is found still penetrated by such beliefs ; and without 
them would surely have been a far more cruel super- 
stition than it was. Siva declares the victim to be 
even as himself.” Brahma and all the deities 
assemble in him, and be he ever so great a sinner 
he is made pure, and gains the love of the universe.” ^ 
That such sacrifices were ever offered by the Vedic 
Aryans is by no means clear ; and the supposed notices 
of this, as well as of the Horse Sacrifice,” in the 
Hymns and the Brahmanas, are very uncertain histor- 
ical data ; ^ while sacrifices destructive of life in any 

I Herod., V. 5. 

* Keyser, Private Life ef the Northmen^ p. 43. 

* Kaltkd PurAna^ As. Res.^ vol. v. 

* See, on one hand, Colebrooke (I. 61, 62); Wilson, in As. Jour,^ XVII.; Roth, in 
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form seldom appear in the Rig Veda.”^ There is 
nowhere any mention of human sacrifices, m dis^ 
tinct terrns^ in the whole Rig Veda ; and the only 
evidence for even an allusion to them rests on an 
inference from the later form of one old Vedic legend. 
Sunahsepa, afterwards the centre of this sacrificial 
tale, is in the Vedic Hymn itself simply a prisoner, 
bound and in deadly peril, who is delivered through 
his prayer to Varuna, as Master of life and death. 
And so the poet sings, "May He, the far-ruling One, 
hear us without wratli, taking not away our life. This 
they say to me day and night ; this my own heart 
teaches me. He whom the fettered ^unah^epa sought 
in prayer, Varuna our King, shalj us also free.”^ 
There is no necessary allusion here to a sacrificial 
rite ; and the only ground for supposing such refer- 
ence is in the mythic story found in the later Aitareya 
Brahmana ; ^ in which Sunahsepa is the son of a 
starving Brahman, and bought for a price, to be 
offered to Varuna, as substitute for a certain prince, 
who, having been devoted from his birth, is taking 
this method to ransom himself from the doom. Here 
also Varuna acts the part not of a destroying, but of a 
preserving God, which is his natural function in old 
Hindu faith. For again and again he defers exacting 
his claim to the prince’s life, and when Sunahsepa is 

Weber’s Ind Stud.^ II. 112. On the other, Muller’s strongly expressed suspicions, 
Sansk. Ltt.^ 410, and Weber’s additional illustrations to confirm them, in Zeiischr. </, 
D. M t?., XVII I. 262. Of the two Vedic Hymns concerning the Horse Sacnfice, “one at 
least,” says Burnouf, “ is certainly symbolical ; ” and Weber himself has shown {ui mpra^ 
p. 276) that the long list of persons of every class^ enumerated as victims in the Vdyasaneyi 
Sanhit^, must certainly be, in part if not altogether, of a similar character. 

1 Wilson’s xxiv. 

* R. V., I. 7, I, 12: V. I, 3, 7. 

* See Muller’s Sansk. Lit., p. 408 ; Weber’s /«</. Stud., II. H2, The myth of a satri- 
fice of Purusha, the Spirit, by the gods (R, V., X. 90), believed by Haug to prove the 
existence of human sacrifice in the oldest time, is regarded by Muir as of late origin. 
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bound in his stead, at the altar, answers his prayer, as 
in the older legend, with deliverance, bidding him 
Upraise the gods and so be free.” 

Here, however, it is plainly implied that men were 
sometimes offered up in these 7^d75^-Vedic arjes 

^ ^ ^ ^ Records of 

of the Brahmanas. The same ages record aimmansacn. 
substitution of the horse for man as a sacrificial 
victim ; then of the ox for the horse ; then succes- 
sively of the sheep, the goat, and lastly of the earth 
and its products.^ These mythic intimations of what 
was perhaps historic fact derive strength from anal- 
ogous legends recorded of other races ; as that of the 
ram substituted for Isaac in the Hebrew story, and of 
the hind received for Iphigenia, by Diana, in tlie 
Greek. Manetho relates that Amasis, King of Egypt, 
abolished the sacrifices of Typhonic men at the tomb 
of Osiris, and substituted wax figures ; and Ovid, that 
images made of bulrushes were thrown into the Tiber 
in place of the old sacrifices of living beings. Many 
Greek heroes are credited with abolishing this barbar- 
ity, as Cecrops, Hercules, Theseus. And to Krishna 
in the Mahabharata myth, who punishes it as a crime 
to have offered victims to Siva, corresponds the histor- 
ical Mexican monarch, who delivered Anahuac from 
similar rites. 

These analogies, however, do not prove that the 
custom in India went back, as Haug has in- 

. , TTT • . ,r Results* 

sisted, to Vedic times. Such testimonies, if 
mythologic, may but prove a consciousness of the in- 
herent cruelty of such forms of worship, and the desire 
to find far back in antiquity an authority for discon- 
tinuing them. They would thus testify to a germ of 
progress, even in stages of social decay. That human 

^ A itareya Br&kmana, as quoted by Miiller. 
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sacrifices were offered in later periods of Hindu his- 
tory is certain ; but there may well have been an 
earlier age when they had not yet an existence, as 
there was for that noble Toltec civilization on the West- 
ern continent, whose pure and simple religion was all 
engulfed in the sanguinary institutions of the Aztecs. 
And there is much in the character of Vedic civiliza- 
tion to make us hesitate, in the present state of the evi- 
dence, to believe that it could have mingled immolation 
of men with its simple offerings of the product of the 
dairy and the plant of the field. 

The Vedic gods were indeed believed to approve the 
Different dcstruction of the evil-doer who offended their 
formsofhu- and resistcd their claims; and to slay 

lice. ” godless Dasyus’’ was an acceptable service. 
But this desire to find a religious sanction for inflict- 
ing extreme penalties on real or imagined crime is 
manifestly to be distinguished from the desire to please 
the deity by bestowing on him a human victim purely 
as an oblation. The national gods of the Hebrew, 
the Greek, and the Norseman, were appealed to in 
the same way, as fully disposed to destroy their ene- 
mies, and to accept for service such revenges as the 
worshipper chose to inflict in their name, on his own. 
Substantially the same spirit is ascribed to the Chris- 
tian God in the doctrine of eternal punishment, which 
is simply a refinement of the belief that deity would 
fain deal inexorably with its foes, though carried over 
into the other life and from physical to eternal woe. 
It appears frequently in the New Testament,^ and ap- 
parently comes from the lips of Jesus,® as well as from 
the intolerant disciple he rebukes. But incomparably 

* Matt. XXV. 41, 46; Romans ix. 17-23; i Tim. i, 20; Apocalypse, 

* Matt. X. 33; xii. 32 ; xxiii. 33 ; xvni. 17, 18, 35; xxv. 41. 
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the worst form of the inference that God is pleased by 
the severest punishment of crime is to be found in 
those bloody inquisitions upon tlie persons of heretics 
and witches, in which Christian ages have certainly 
surpassed all others in human history. Many in- 
stances in Hebrew annals, mistaken for human sacri- 
fices,^ \vere of this character. They were in fact 
barbarous penalties inflicted on actual or supposed 
criminals; such as "hewing” hostile kings in pieces, 
and "hanging up” law-breakers or tyrannical fami- 
lies "before the Lord,” and "consecrating” one's self 
to Him, by putting to the sword those who had 
relapsed into idolatry. They were simply the earlier 
analogues of modern Christian rejoicings over barbar- 
ous massacres of the heathen in India and Aloferia, and 
of Christian arguments for the death penalty as based 
on a commandment of God. In all these cruel atone- 
ments, the victim is held to he paying the penalty for 
his sins; and they differ very decidedly from human 
sacrifices in the proper sense, such as Jephthah’s ofler- 
ing of his virgin daughter, or the abominations of Baal 
wwship,^or the dreadful Chcrem ydovotmy; to death men 
"not to be redeemed;”*^ or, we may add, the Chris- 
tian " atonement,” which is of essentially similar nature, 
— a death of the best to satisfy divine justice for the 
sin of the worst. 

In the former or simply primitive class of sacrifices, 
the Vedic age of course abounded ; though there is no 
evidence of special cruelty in their warfare, or special 
barbarism either in dealing with oflfenders, or in grati- 
fying personal revenge. Of distinctive human sacri- 
fice there seems on the whole to be no positive proof. 

* Numbers, xxv. 4, 13; xxi 2:1 Sam. xv. 33; 2 Sam. xxi. 9; Exod. xxxii. 27, 29. 
See Mackay, Progress of the Intellect^ II. 456. 

» Psalm cvi. 38; Exek. xx. 31. « Levit. xxvu. 28. 

in 
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It is said in a Hymn in praise of Vishnu that •'men 
Free bear- worsliip him, offering him their libation face 
inj? towards to facc.”' And Agni is ever a " companion ” 
and " confidant.*’ We note with especial inter- 
est tliis cordial freedom in the bearing of the early 
Aryans towards their gods. Deity was the " gracious, 
well-beloved guest ” of the householder’s altar and 
hearth, invited to find home there, to give and receive ; 
praised among the people as their " food and dwell- 
ing,” reverenced as a " kinsman ” and " friend.” So 
the Greeks addressed the gods standing, and some- 
times prayed sitting. The Homeric heroes converse 
freely with tlie Olympians, whose human interests are 
as profound and absorbing as their divine ; are in fact 
one and the same thing with these. And this was not 
due to irreverence, or to a low ideal of the divine. It 
was partly a form of childlike confidence, and partly a 
manly self-respect, to which slavishness was unknown 
and impossible. While the religious sentiment is yet 
untaught by science, this freedom is a strong defence ; 
and wherever in such epochs it does not exist, there 
must be grovelling fear before the phantoms of the 
religious fancy ; and thence that blind intolerance and 
savage crueltv which befit the spiritual slave. 

It is one of the grand compensations for all er- 
ourdebito J'ors involvcd in polytheism, that it consulted 
Polytheism, individual liberty far more than the stern 
exclusiveness and absolute will of monotheism. Its 
principle has been finely stated to be the " independ- 
ence of forces.”^ The soul protects its own right to 
grow in every direction, by creating a divine balance 
of powers; the basis of which is in its instinct of 

I J?. F., X. 1, V * Ibid., IV. I, 20; VI. 16, 42 ; VI. a. 7, 8; I. 31, xo. 

■ Menard, La Morale avani les PhilosopheSy p. 94. 
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equal justice to all. And thus while the religion of 
the monotheistic Semites, wherever it has followed its 
native instincts, has proved ungenial to many forms of 
growth, that of the polytheistic Aryans has been a 
hearty tolerance, inviting the full expansion of human 
nature. But for Greek liberty and culture, Hebrew 
concentration on the Unity of God, descending through 
its Christian modifications, would, with all the purity 
of its spiritual ideals, have been to the modern world a 
legacy of moral bondage and intellectual death. The 
early error had its truth, which saved us from that 
one-sided and narrow view of another truth, which 
would make it error. Faith in many gods was in 
fact a recognition of that manifoldness of expression 
by which the divine really becomes human ; and there- 
fore, in the beautiful and orderly path of human evolu- 
tion, it has not been wanting; so that we know how 
to worship The One in fulness of free opportunity 
and integrity of culture. The keys of progress were 
not committed to any single race or religion. Greek 
and Jew alike were inspired ; alike heard eternal 
truths, and bore divine messages to the generations 
whose day was to be more liberal for the mingled 
light of this twofold dawn. The Semite has sought 
to preserve the principle of authority in the divine; 
the Aryan, that of development in the human. Only 
the maturer reason of man could learn the true mean- 
ing of both these principles and their unity in Uni- 
versal Religion. 

The Hebrew, or Christian, and the Aryan Bibles 
are very unlike each other. The resemblance of the 
praises of Indra or Varuna to the praises of Jehovah 
goes, after all, but a little way. Even the Gospel of 
John, with all its Alexandrian inspiration, is touched 
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only at certain points with the creative religious im- 
agination of the Aryan mind. Semitic ardor has 
warmed and illumined many of the dark passages 
of nature and life. But the Rishis also, lovers and 
searchers of the Light, "saw” what they sang. The 
debt we owe to the prophets and psalmists of Jehovah, 
and to the Christian ideal, we are not likely to over- 
look or to undervalue. But we do need to be reminded 
of other historical obligations and afTinities. The 
monotheist, whetlier of Athens, Rome, or Palestine, 
was not the sole parent of our modern faith. The 
plastic susceptibility which secures it from permanent 
intolerance, opening broad paths of experience in 
every direction, comes, so far as it depends on the past, 
of o\xx polytheistic affinities and descent. Our liberty 
and our science, the sense of free communion with God 
and Nature through principles, ideas, laws, — are in 
the line of the Veda rather than of the Thora or the 
Gospels. These Aryan children feel no separation 
from God through their thirst to know. To them 
deity is not apart from man, but m him, revealed in 
the free play of his own energies. They look straight 
at the facts witli their own eyes, not as aliens, and under 
ban ; no sense of a " fall ” comes in between to dis- 
able the natural sight, nor is miracle made to dispar- 
age the familiar facts of life ; no exclusive incarnation 
limits the divine meaning of Nature as a whole ; no 
external authority judges or supplants free thought, 
aspiration, pursuit of truth. The modern spirit recog- 
nizes its own features here in their infancy. This is 
plainly the inextinguishable spark that has flamed at 
last into our free arts and sciences and beliefs, and 
shines with steady radiance in the civilization that 
issues in such diverse types of universality a^s Goethe 
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and Humboldt and Emerson. And for the germs of 
this our larger opportunity, which guarantees wisdom 
and gladness to man’s present and future thought ; of 
his genial outlook upon life as a home, and his fearless 
hospitality to its forces and laws; of the home-born 
courage to use all faculties and open all paths ; of 
the assurance that we are not slaves ol prescription, 
whether to person, creed, or distinctive religion, but 
natural heirs to universal truth ; of the self-respect 
whose religion is rational, and the liberty whose ideal 
is endless progress, — we must go back to the frank 
Aryan herdsman, inviting his gods to sit as guests 
beside him on his heap of Kusa-grass. 




IV. 

TRADITION. 
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” A ND Brahma said to Manu, ' Divide the Veda, O 
Sage! The age is changed; the strength, the 
fire is gone down ; every thing is on the path of 
decay.’” This passage from the Va}^ Parana shows 
us that the later Hindus were not without perception 
of the causes which brought three ritualistic Script- 
ures out of the simple Rig Veda Hymns. 

The spontaneity of a germinant faith greets us only 
to disappear. We are to pass from primitive Limits of 
Aryan piety along a track, such as every re- ^egeneiacy. 
ligion has seemed fated to tread ; wherein we sliould 
find bitter discouragement, as being led ever further 
from the promise of the morning, were not every 
lapse the guarantee of a coming self-reconery of 
human nature, the nobler for the depth of the apparent 
fall. We shall see this social equality exchanged for 
the complex hierarchy of caste ; this liberty of private 
worship for the despotism of an official priesthood ; 
this inspiration for the pedantic echoes of past reve- 
lations, themselves regarded as but mediators of a 
yet older gospel, — those same manly Hymns which 
we have just now admired as made to rebuke, not 
to compel, a servile fear. We shall see this genial 
practical vigor yield to expiatory sacrifices and the 
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terrors of transmigration ; this freedom of the moun- 
taineer to the enervation of dreamers among tropical 
banyans and palms. In a word, we shall note a two- 
fold degeneracy, caused by the forces of Ecclesiastical 
Organization and Physical Nature. 

But this is by no means a full account of the process ; 
and that we may deal fair measure in our interpreta- 
tion of it, we must be able to enter into the spirit of 
these remote civilizations, as we would enter into the 
inner life of a new personality, to do it justice for its 
own sake. 

At the outset then, let us appreciate that Worship 
, of Tradition^ which lies at the root oCQd- 
woiship of ental faith. It is not to be judged by the 
thepabt. p^tent vices of modern traditionahi;;?, whose 
preference of outworn, lifeless finalities to an ever-open 
spirit of inquiry is not a foundation of faith, but a form 
of unbelief. This is a trailing shadow, flowing away 
from the living substance of worship. But, whatever 
else was wanting to it. Oriental veneration for the Past 
was at least a fervent and supreme faith. That pro- 
found absorption in religious sentiment which we saw 
in the Veda is typical of the whole mind of these 
Eastern# races. Their tradition-worship was a rude 
form of reverence for the Eternal : it was awe before 
cvcrlastifigncs's. They built their temples and hewed 
out their caves and their rock statues on a scale that 
should symbolize this awe. It was because the religious 
books, rites, legends, hymns, seemed as old as the 
stars and streams and patriarchal trees, and memory 
went not back to their beginnings, that they were held 
sacred. Their permanence belittled the fleeting lives, 
the vanishing dreams and deeds of men ; it did not 
minister to their vanity, but to their humility. Man 
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could have had things so ancient and so stable, only 
of God. If the hoary head was believed the patri- 
archal chrism, the visible sign of divine appointment 
to the oldest priesthood, much more should God be 
present in words white with the love and awe of un- 
told generations ; words which could no more come to 
death than they could be traced hack to any mortal 
birth. The earliest sense of immortality came, as we 
have seen, in the feeling of a continuous existence 
traceable through the or progenitors, and in the 

aspiration to become one with them in their inviolable 
home 5 for the serene silence of the past in which 
they dwelt was a fit shrine to hold the moral and 
spiritual idealism of their descendants. "The pitris,’' 
according to this faith, "are free from wrath, intent 
on purity, without sensual passion ; primeval divini- 
ties, who have laid strife aside. It was a worsliip 
founded in gratitude, the apotheosis of tlie tenderest 
sentiments. "A parent’s care in producing and rear- 
ing children,” says the law, "cannot be compensated 
in a hundred years.” ^ This authority of ideal love 
and duty penetrated all worlds. Even the gods could 
not turn recreant to the past, and forsake their duties 
to progenitors, without penalty : they were evbn in- 
voked by the priests, in sacrifice, by the names of their 
special ancestry.^ 

Under such conditions, Bibliolatry deserves a cer- 
tain respect. As these old Vedic Hymns, 
in process of time, came to be collected, ar- for the 
ranged, and enlarged into Samaveda and Yajur- 
veda for purposes of ritual service, we note indeed 
the failure of inspiration, and the growth of ecclesias- 


* ManUf III. 19a. 

» Muke’, Sanskrit LiieraturSt p. 386. 


* Ibid., II. 237 
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ticism ; yet there is something tender as well as noble in 
the faithfulness with which the Hindu cherished them 
as reminiscences of a former state ; ” ^ as " words 
heard from above,” ^ committed to him by a long line 
of ancestors, who still sought him with yearning care, 
and who were cherished with the whole strength of 
his affections ; their primitive Sanskrit the very lan- 
guage of God ; their syllables so full of virtue that they 
needed not to be uttered or even understood, only silently 
whispered in the heart; yet every one of them laden 
with ineffable meanings, which endless commentaries 
sought in vain to exhaust; laden with Br&hmanas, 
Upanishads, Sutras, Pur&nas ; literally a thousand 
schools of biblical science founded on their mooted 
texts ; wells of theology, literature, science, legisla- 
tion, for ever brimming, let never so much be drawn 
off from age to age.^ It is but a childish thought of 
everlastingness; but this child is Humanity I Then 
how colossal that outgrowth of the intuition, how utter 
that faith, how prodigal that toil in its service I And 
if age be indeed venerable, surely there was better 
ground for such Bibliolatry than for any other that 
has ever existed. What records, what institutions, can 
be called time-hallowed by the side of these? When 
Solon boasted of the antiquity of Greek wisdom, the 
old priest of Sais led him through the sepulchral 
chambers, showed him the tombs of a hundred dynas- 

* The J'^edaitta. * Manti* 

s Manu (XII. 94-102J declares the Vedas **an eve giving condtant light, not made by 
man, nor to be niea'^ured by bis powers. All that has been, is, or shall be, is revealed 
by then , all creatines are sustained, all authority is imparted, all prosperity given, by the 
knowledge of thi.se, which burns out the taini of sin, and makes one approach the divine 
nature though he sojourns in this low world” — “Brahma has milked out of them three 
holy letters, — A. U. M. : ihiee mystic words, — Earth, Sky, Heaven ; three sacred meas* 
ures of verse, — the G^yatri : and these immutable things, tlie essence of this wisdom that 
was from the beginning, shall be sanctity and salvation to him who ceaselessly utten them 
with faith." II. 74-84. 
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ties, recounted to him the annals of nine thousand 
years, and admonished him that he was but a child, 
that there lived no aged Greek. '"You have no re- 
mote tradition, O Solon, nor any discipline that is 
hoary with age.” What must the pandits of Benares 
think of the Christian missionary, who would supplant 
their veneration for the Sanskrit Vedas by claiming that 
divine guardianship has transmitted his Greek or even 
his Hebrew Scriptures? Wherein is his advantage? 
Is not every Bible a cup that holds what the drinker 
wills? ” Every one who pleases,” says the Dabistan, 
^'may derive from the Vedas arguments in favor of 
his particular creed, to such a degree that they can 
support by clear proofs the philosophical, mystical, 
Unitarian, and atheistical systems; Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity, Fire-worship, the tenets of the Sonites or 
Shiites ; in short, these volumes consist of such ingen- 
ious parables and sublime meanings, that all who 
seek may find their wishes fulfilled.” ^ 

A mature, self-conscious generation cannot compete 
with races of instinctive faith, upon their own ground, 
without making itself more childish than they. Its 
own liberty to inquire and grow is what represents, in 
a nobler way, that very authority of age which tradi- 
tion-worship but dimly divined. Nature is older than 
ritual or Bible, and the personality of Man more ven- 
erable, even with years, than all his '' special revela- 
tions.” We cannot forsake the insight nor the tasks 
of the man for the unquestioning credence of the child. 
But in the child we none the less admire a tender 
respect for age. We recognize the "trailing cloud of 
glory ; ” a filial instinct towards eternity ; an inborn 
sense of our affinity with imperishable life. 


* DabistAfh ch. II< 2* 
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To the unfolding consciousness of the race as of the 
Mcmcry grcut mystcry is memory, 

its divine All dear and honored things pass into one 
function, but liviug lold, and there await the call 

that evokes them from their sleep. There death is 
incessantly overcome, and swallowed up in resur- 
rection. In this light of endless preservation and 
renovation the fact of immortality is tirst revealed. 
Meg astheiies tells us that no monuments were erected 
in India to the dead, because the people believed that 
their virtues would make them immortal in the memory 
of posterity. We are far away now from those days 
when man bent in natural wonder before this experi- 
ence of renewal. The memory is, for us, one of many 
faculties, into which our science has analyzed the 
mind, and with which we have grown but too familiar 
as human instruments to venerate them as mysteries of 
power. I3ut to the awakening soul it was the wonder 
of wonders, the power of powders. It might well be, 
as it was, the earliest purely spiritual deity of the hu- 
man race. It was the only preserver of man’s " winged 
words,” the only conductor between his past and his 
future ; and its stupendous achievements were at once 
result and warrant of the reverent culture it received. 
For many centuries the treasures of human experi- 
ence, of hymn, meditation, and ritual, accumulating 
from remotest time, were in its keeping alone ; and 
the immense deposit was transmitted more faithfully 
than by the later devices of writing and printing. 
The prophet was ”the rememberer,’* the "bearer on” 
of an ancient message. Never to forget was the most 
sacred and tender duty. The Greeks preserved Homer 
in their memory alone for four hundred years. Down 
to the time of Buddha there is no positive evidence of 
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a written Sanskrit. Veda does not mean Scriptures, 
does not mean Bible, or Book at all, but, more spiritu- 
ally, Wisdom, The Hindus know no dearer name 
for it than Words remembered from the beginning.” 
Through indefinite ages this whole literature was 
transmitted in this invisible way, by means of inces- 
sant mnemonic practice,^ and guarded from the dese- 
crating hand of the penman, even after the introduction 
of writing, b}" stern prohibitions as well as by traditional 
contempt. And it has been finely suggested that the 
ample satisfaction afforded to every need of intellectual 
and religious communication, by their splendid culture 
of the memory, may have prevented the early Hindus 
from inventing a written alphabet; an achievement 
which other races, such as the Chinese, Egyptians, 
and Hebrews, owed to their inability to mature this 
more intellectual instrument.^ In Plato’s Egyptian 
myth in the Phaedrus, the god who invents letters as a 
medicine for memory is told that he is doing detri- 
ment to the mind, by teaching men to remember out- 
wardly by means of foreign marks, instead of inwardly, 
by their own faculties. We can at least admire the 
fine economy of Nature, in opening the resources of 
this faculty in men, while as yet science had not se- 
cured other means of preserving and transmitting 
thought. How; should we ever, in this age of discon- 
tinuous reading and ephemeral journalism, — chopped 
feed for ruining these powers, — come to realize, as 
Muller has well suggested, how vast they are? 

Thus even Oriental worship of tradition has its own 
proper root in human nature, and its noble germs also 


1 See Mailer’s account of such exercises in Hindu schools, Sansk, Lit.t p. 504. 
» Pictet, H. 558- 
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of future dignities ; nor had those children of memory 
turned their faces, like our religious traditionalists, 
coldly and unbelievingly to a dead Past. 

And so, when we see the Hindu slowly elaborating 
his minute ritualism ^ in that still life alon<{ the 

OnniUl lit- , 

uaiisnian Gaiigcs, tweiity-five hundred years ago, until 
he had transferred, out of his brooding thought 
of the Everlasting, its inviolable permanence into all 
works and ways, we cannot permit any superstition 
or puerility involved in it to hide the fact that it brings 
also its incentives to respect for human nature. That 
hypocrisy and sanctimony were quite as possible in 
this as in any other religious form, is palpable; but 
the essence of Oriental ritualism was certainly reality. 
The absorbed ascetic, girt with sacrificial cord, gesticu- 
lating before animals and plants, bowing to his platter, 
walking round it, wetting his eyes, shutting his nos- 
trils and mouth by turns, muttering spells as in a 
dream, performing his three suppressions of the breath, 
whispering the three sacred letters, pronouncing at 
intervals the three holy words and measures,- is to 
nature, reason, and common sense, in many ways, an 
unedifying spectacle ; yet, as compared with much 
modern formalism of a less detailed and visible sort, 
he will comiiel a serious moral esteem. "These 
Hindu gesticulations,'* says Professor Wilson,^ " are 
not subjects of ridicule, because reverentially prac- 
tised by men of sense and learning.” That quaint 
writer, James Howell, the contemporary of Sir Thomas 
Browne, whom he in many w^ays resembled, tells us 
frankly ; " I knock thrice every day at heaven’s gate, 

' See the microscopic regulation of times, rites, food, and auguries detailed in the first 
book of YAjnavalkya’s Law Code, and the fifth of Manu. 

• Manu^ IL 74* * Essays on Hindu Religion^ II 57* 
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besides prayers at meals, and other occasional ejacu- 
lations, as upon the putting on of a clean shirt, wash- 
ing my hands, and lighting the candles. And as I 
pray thrice a day, so 1 fast thrice a w^eek,” &c. These 
quaint devotions, somewhat in the Oriental spirit, 
may help us to distinguish the idea which its round 
of observance's sought to embody, from the formal- 
ism of mercantile piety that pays ofl' a business-like 
God at a fixed rate, in days, words, and rites ; set- 
ting apart for this exalted Personage, a Churcli, a 
Bible, an abstract morality, that it may keep its houses, 
trades, politics, and practical prudence for (jiiite other 
dedications. Oriental ceremonial was at least essen- 
tially an effort to cover the zvhole of life with divine 
relation. It was recognized that the primacy of relig- 
ion did not cease at some given point, where men 
may have chosen to draw the line. That is not relig- 
ion whose outward law and set plan fastens on us 
like a thumb-screw, is endured as penance, and gladly 
thrown off' to escape the pain and awkwardness of its 
constraints. Relations which are affirmed in theory 
to be unnatural, and shown in practice to be so by 
systematic evasion, have certainly little to do with 
either faith or freedom. 

Behind the dreary ceremonialism of the old relig- 
ions, there is the aspiration of an ideal. The despot- 
ism of priestcraft does not explain such phenomena 
as the requirements of Burmese law, that a priest 
when eating shall inwardly say, I eat not to please 
my palate, but to support life ; ” when dressing, I put 
on these robes, not to be vain of them, but to conceal 
my nakedness ; ’’ and in taking medicine, ” I desire 
recovery, only that I may be the more diligent in 

II 
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devotion/’^ That minute regulation of the form, 
whether inward or outward, in which we sliould find 
the death not of spontaneity only, but of sincerity, 
must l')e taken in connection with the permanent habit 
of the Oriental mind, which in each individual was 
itself, more or less, a constant reproduction of the 
original meaning of the precept. The instinctive 
demand for enduring things required that tlie whole 
of life sliould reflect divine unchangeableness, from 
the largest relations to the least. There must be 
notlung hurried, erratic, impulsive : all must be fixed 
and serene, an image of brooding deit3L Human 
action had surer determination than the impulses of 
the moment. Fate was the dearest of divinities to these 
contemplative minds, becauvse it expressed this idea of 
an unalterable path, and satisfied this instinctive yearn- 
ing for absolute devotion to the religious ideal. Where 
reason has not 3"et come to its sure revolt against im- 
plicit faith, men move in the chains of habit, which they 
themselves have forged, with slight sense of bondage, 
and without the moral degradation which alw’ays 
enters with enforced conformit3\ There is freedom 
in spontaneity, even of Religious Form. 

It is generall3’ allow-ed tliat the Oriental races wear 

their robes of ceremony, whether in worship 

Its ficedom, "1 i -i 

or m manners, wnth real ease, and even a 
strange grace, in spite of endless petty elaboration. 
’'There is more civilit3’ and grace among all classes 
in India, we are told, "than in corresponding classes 
in Europe and America."’ This is because their 
etiquette is spontaneous, without doubleness and self- 
rebuke in the person, a w^holeness, a genuine faith. 


* Ma’com, Travels in Burmak* 


* Allen’s Irutta, p. 483. 
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Manners are here a part of religion, and common 
actions grow punctilious from an instinctive sense 
of accord with the ideal form. There is, I doubt 
not, a kind of freshness and even freedom in the 
Hebrew boy, as he binds the thongs of his tephillin 
seven times round his wrist, and thrice round his 
finger, and repeats the formularies over every bit of 
food, and at sight of every change tiiat passes 
over the face of Nature, and on the ^'fMijoyment of 
any new thing.” ^ For the Hebrew still retains in some 
measure the infantile faith in forms as the natural 
bod}' of piety, and in piety which clothes tlie whole 
of life in a time-hallowed ritual. It is not Form as 
suck that is ungracious, constrained, or un devout, but 
forms that do not express the life in its unity and 
integrity. In the instinctive ease and freedom of 
Oriental routine there is even an image*, not so faint 
as to be insignificant, of that perfect liberty of the 
wise and just person, whose every act is unconditional, 
inevitable, precise as the planefs sweep. 

“ Slight those who say, amidst their sickly healths, 

Thou livest by rule. What doth not so, l)ut man ? 

Houses are built by rule, and commonwealths. 

Entice the hasty sun, if but you can. 

From his ecliptic line : beckon the sky! 

Who lives by rule then, keeps good com])any.” 

There is a self-idolatry of passions and cupidi- 
ties, a failure of respect for great social and moral 
traditions of civilization, on which order and culture, 
as well as purity and decency stand, that would remand 
us to infinitely worse barbarism than all the tradition - 
worship of the older races combined. 

^ See Instructions in the Mosaic ReUgton^ from the German of Johlson (Philadelphia, 
1830), p. iia. 
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The ritualism of Eastern devotees is of course not 
the intelligent freedom of living according to universal 
laws of culture and use. But at least the ease, preci- 
sion, and minute perfection of both, flow alike from 
free surrender of the whole life to the ideal faith; 
ihoLigli this faith be ever so diflereiit in the two cases, 
and tliougli in the one case the principle itself be but 
germinaiu, in the other mature. 

Wluai we recognize therefore that in all the history 
I'iie piotfst religious forms there is nothing like Hindu 
of i-itnalism for complexity, thoroughness, and 

rigor, we really concede to tliis people a certain pre- 
eminent integrity in its religious conviction. We 
have here in fact a great, all-surrounding abstract 
idea, admitting no exception, no evasion, no com- 
promise, no jiractical limit. It is the first product of 
that pure brain-work which makes the inw^ard life 
of the Aryans of the Ganges. In their clime of beat- 
ing suns and towering forests, one element of the old 
Iranian energy made vigorous protest against the 
forces of physical nature, — the rntcllcctaal element. 
It would create after its owm vast aspiration, even 
though it were in idi U only. Of the manifold beauty 
and wealth of which this dream-life was capable, the 
wliole history of Hindu poetry, from the Vedas to the 
Puranas, is the impressive record. In philosoph}^ and 
religion, the contemplative faculty produced yet more 
marvellous results. Its grasp on pure ideas was ex- 
traordinary, and its faith in living by them absolute. 
It was bound to take the w hole of life into its mighty 
impulse to create and rule. It was bound to construct 
all forms of action in the image of its own eternity ; a 
Nvorld whose very freedom should be in the absolute- 
ness of its sure and perfect w^ays. So that in the 
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absence of that struggle with practical conditions and 
for visible uses which educates us to independence 
and progress, ritualism, all-pervading and all-ordain- 
ing, became the natural language of its ideal ; the 
more so in proportion as it sought to organize itself in 
a Brahmanical or other ecclesiastical communion. 

For how insignificant and impotent would the indi- 
vidual come to appear, seen through this absorbing 
vision of everlastingness. Heart-deadening asceticism 
was but a natural result. But let us remember tliat 
all real self-abnegation, though it may fail of due bal- 
ance from the practical and social energies, none the 
less truly involves the substance of practical virtue. 
And its upward aim surely deserves our thoughtful 
study, as an element of universal religion, however 
the mist of dreams rolled in between it and the goal 
it sought. 




V. 

THE LAWS. 




THE LAWS OF MANU. 


■\T 7HEN Vedic inspiration ceased, there came ages 
of organized traditional religion. To Giowth of 
the Mantras, or Hymns of seers, succeeded the 
BrUhmanas, or theological homilies about the tions. 
hymns ; explanations of the sacrifices and rituals, 
definitions of faith, directions for efficacious use 
of formulas in prayer. They are the work of a 
priestly class, gradually formed by the development 
of the old patriarchal or family religion into close 
clans or fraternities, with distinct functions in the ritual ; 
and dealing for the most part, naturally enough, in 
quite spiritless pedantry and verbiage, ringing changes 
on revealed texts ” with superstitious and pompous 
verbal commentary, after the manner of biblical func- 
tionaries everywhere. Muller has traced this tradi- 
tionalism even in the latter part of the Vedic period, 
busily at w'ork arranging and combining the hymns 
for ceremonial purposes.^ Gradually priestly author- 
ity became elaborated in the caste-system, and ex- 
pressed itself in ideals of legislation. These were 
based in part on natural wants of the social organiza- 
tion, and in part on the logic of the religious idea, as 

1 Sanik, p. 456. There were more than twenty of thene old clans, out of which 
aaccfidoul famihea were developed. 
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traditionally received, and developed by its represen- 
tative class. Doubtless there were many such codes, 
emanating from different priestly schools and fellow- 
ships but their ecclesiastical compilers could hardly 
have possessed the means of imposing them upon the 
population of India. It is probable therefore that they 
were carried into practice only in so far as they really 
embodied popular customs and beliefs. Their devel- 
opment, too, must have been very slow ; and many 
ages must have elapsed before so vast an edifice of 
rules and relations could have been constructed, even 
in theory, as we find presented, with a serene and 
simple absolutism, as if by universal consent of gods 
and men, in the Dharmasastra of the Manavas, com- 
monly called the Laws of Manu. 

This serene self-assurance, in fact, rested upon pub- 
lic recognition. Law itself, we must remember, was 
originally but the mandate of religious sentiment, and 
the oldest legislation was everywhere honestly as- 
cribed to the gods ; for these ruder ages heard secret 
whispers of an eternal truth, on the acceptance and 
right following of which depends the life of the latest 
and freest states. 

It is still undetermined at what period the theolog- 
Ageofthe moral, political, and social ideal of the 
Code of Brahmanical schools became embodied in this 
code. It has been usual, ever since its trans- 
lation by Sir William Jones, in 1794,^ to place it next 
in antiquity to the three oldest Vedas, as one of the 
few great landmarks of Hindu literature ; and most 
Orientalists have dated it somewhere betwe<*n the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries before the Christian 


* Parishads and Charanas. See Miiller, Sansk Lit, 
3 'i'he verson here used. 
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era.^ Yet other recent scholars find the evidences of 
this great aqtiquity inadequate, and hold its date to be 
altogether unknown, the most eminent of these being 
Max Muller. 

It is certain that Greek authors, from the time of 
Alexander, agree that Hindu courts appealed to no 
written codes ; though Lassen may be correct in his 
suggestion that their references are to special occa- 
sions only, and do not prove that such written laws 
were not in existence. It must be allowed, too, that 
legislative codes depend on the current use of writing ; 
and this cannot be traced back in India beyond the 
age ascribed to Buddha. True, a wonderful develop- 
ment of the memory supplied the place of books ; and 
as the Vedic hymns were preserved by oral tradition 
alone for centuries, so, doubtless, were definite social 
customs and rules. But a code so elaborate as this, 
embodying the whole Brahmanical system in its de- 
veloped form and full application to all branches of 
human conduct, would imply a common understand- 
ing of relations and duties for which written docu- 

* This is the view of such eminent authorities as Lassen and Biirnouf, as well as of 
Koeppen in his vet y thorough investigations into the hisioiy of IJudilhisin ; and Wcbci’s 
exhaustive leseftfches into the literature of Tndia result in the judgment that it is the oldest 
of the numerous Hindu Codes. The grounds of this gcncial agieemeut am given by 
Duncker, Gesekirhte d> Alierihttvis^ II. pp. 96, 97. The following is a suminaiy: I'lie 
oldest Buddhist Sutras describe a mote developed stage of Ili.ihnntnism in many icsjiecrs 
than this codci and must tltcrefotc have a latei oiigm: yet they aie traceahle far back 
beyond the Christian era. It ts piobably cited in the liuddhist legends and in the Mah.tb- 
hdrata. It is cognizant of only tluee Vedas, while the Buddhist Suti as aie acquainted 
with the latest Veda also. It contains no allusion to liivldhism by name, and makes only 
general reference to lationalists who denied the Veda, as was in fact done by many ‘cheo s 
previous to Buddha. It knows nothing of the worship of Siva, familiar to Buddhist 
Sutras ; nothing of that of Vishnu- Krishna, — its only allusion to Vishnu being in a pas- 
sage of doubtful antiquity, and this aftci a pin ely Vedic manner, — nothing finally of the 
epic heroes, while it fieely mentions kings famous m the Vedic age. Finally, its geo- 
graphical knowledge extends no faither than the Vindhya Mountains, though the Anans 
had conqueied much of Southern India long befoie cui eia. See Lassen, I. 8co, Bur- 
nouf, Introd^h I'llist.du Bmddhisme^^. i?3 , Koeppen, 1 38; Weber, Voriesungen^ 
p. ^43-244. Wilson, Introd. to Rig Veda^ places it as ear’y as the fifth cen'uiy Bx. 
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ments appear absolutely necessary. And the use of 
such documentary form for systems or ideals of jurispru- 
dence was not likely to have been undertaken in India* 
until a comparatively late period; both because of the 
general dislike for written teachings and because all 
authoritative priesthoods are disinclined to limit them- 
selves to defined and recorded rules. Such self-limi- 
tation came, doubtless, only when it could no longer 
be resisted, and may have been compelled by the ad- 
vance of Buddhism. Yet even these considerations 
would not greatly diminish tlie supposable antiquity 
of the Code, at least in its main elements. That in its 
present form it represents a gradual growth of the 
Brahmanical ideas, and contains additions belonging 
to very different j'jeriods, is more than probable, es- 
pecially from the confused and contradictory elements 
in its legislation. At all events, it alludes to earlier 
codes, whose elements are doubtless incorporated into 
this, the fullest and most perfect in form of all that are 
yet knowm to us.^ Of these Indian codes, early and 
late, there would seem to be no end. Stenzler enu- 
merates forty-seven law-books by different authors, 
besides twenty-lw^o special revisions; the codes of 
Manu and 'Yajnavalkya only being now practically 
accessible to us.^ Most of these books, however, are 
metrical versions, based on older texts. 

Both these codes define the extent of their territorial 
validity by calling themselves the ^'law of the land 
(Aryavarta) w^here dw^ells the black gazelle.” It was 
thus admitted that a portion of the peninsula lay out- 
side their jurisdiction. Whatever antiquity may be 
ascribed to Manu, or however late the origin of its 


1 Sten/ler, in Weber's indiseke Studien^ L *36* *37. 
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present form, it is difficult to find the age when it can 
have had practical recognition by any large portion of 
the people of India. It is in fact but the Law Code 
of the Manavas, one of the old Brahmanical fellow- 
ships founded on common guardianship of sacred texts, 
and is valuable mainly as embodying what was un- 
doubtedly Orthodox Brahmanism in its most vigorous 
age^ as vVell as a vast number of the recognized usages 
and institutions of ancient Hindu life. And there is 
reason for believing, in accordance with what is stated 
by Mr. Maine to be the opinion of the best scholars, 
that 'Ht does not as a whole represent a set of rules 
ever actually administered in Hindustan, but is an 
ideal picture of what, in the view of the Brahmans, 
ought to be the Law.”^ 

As further evidence of a later origin than the Brah- 
manas, we may observe that the Manava-Dharma- 
sistra belongs to the class of writings defined by the 
orthodox Hindus as Smriti^ or tradition, in distinction 
from Sruti, or revelation. It is difficult to explain this 
fact, except upon the supposition that a more recent date 
was ascribed to it than to the Brfihmanas, which, as we 
know, by reason of their antiquity were held to be 
verbally inspired. For it represents Manu as receiv- 
ing the eternal rules of justice from Brahma himself, 
and as delivering them to the ten great rishis, who 
reverently address him as master of all divine 
truth 

Notwithstanding this inferior position, the Brahman- 


* Aucieut Law^ p. 16. See Sykes, PoHt» Condition 0/ A vc. Tnda yournnl R, A 
Soc,y 1851, VL ; Annals of Rural Beng^al^ p. 104. The Code of Maim is nominally 
the law of the Burmese empiie. But wc aie told that eveiy inonaich alteis it to suit 
himself, and that it is null for all practical purposes, being never produced or pleaded 
from in courts, Malcom, Travels in Burmaii^ Notesy IV. 

* Introduction to Mauu< 
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ical commentators have not failed to recognize its 
immense value as authorit}^ in whatever relates to their 
traditional faith. And they labor earnestly to prove, 
not quite true to their bibliolatry here, that Mann’s 
knowledge of the Vedas gave him equal claims 
with their authors ; yet they bring the testimony 
of Vedic text itself, that* whatever Manu said is 
medicine.”^ 

Of all Institutes of Government, this, to the Brah- 
manical tribes, was the consummate and sacred 
The Name. Manu significs Thought. The word 

is kindred with the Latin mens^ as also with man^ and 
indicates the honor paid by the Aryan race to the in- 
tellectual nature.- The name thus expressive of 
divine intelligence revealed in the human, was apr 
plied by the Hindus to the mythical first man and 
first king, as to many other imaginary rishis in prime- 
val legend.^ The Institutes called bv his name are 
in twelve books of metrical sentences, covering all 
branches of speculation and ethics, of public and pri- 
vate life. The first reveals a Cosmogony ; the second 
and tlnrd regulate Education and Marriage as duties of 
the first and second stages of Hindu culture ; the fourth 
treats of Economics and Morals ; the fifth, of Diet and 
Purification, also of Women ; the sixth, of Devotion, or 
the duties of the third and fourth stages; the seventh, 
of Government and the Military Class ; the eighth, of 
Private and Criminal Law; the ninth, of the Com- 
mercial and Servile Classes; the tenth, of Mixed 
Classes and Regulations for Times of Distress ; the 

* See quotations in Muller, p. 8g. 103. 

* Minos of Gieeks, Mcnes of Egyptian, Mannus of Germans, Menw of Welsh. See 
Pictet, II, 621-627. 

» See Ztschr, d. D. M, G., IV. 43^; Muller, p. 532. 
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eleventh, of Penance and Expiation ; the twelfth, of 
Transmigration and Final Beatitude.^ 

As the basis of Brahmanical speculation is that self 
is nothing, and that of their ethics that self- 
ishness is hell, so the substance of their juris- 
prudence is a discipline of entire self-renunciation. 
The theoretic aim of the Manavasastra is the utter 
suppression of selfish desire. It is absolute despotism ; 
but a despotism by the conscience rather than over it; 
enslavement not of subjects by rulers, but of souls by 
their religious idea. Manu begins, and Yajnavalkya 
ends, with reverent ascription of the Law to the Self- 
existent. Highest and lowest castes alike confess its 
terrible sanctions, present and future. Its minuteness of 
legislation is unequalled. If we should judge Oriental 
prescription by the principles we must apply among 
ourselves, we should say that its regulations, purifica- 
tions, penances — an endless reach of absurdity — had 
not left the slightest loop-hole for the self-assertion of 
private reason or will. They are doubtless framed with 
special regard to the prerogative of the priesthood, as 
divinely appointed, and as conscious of being the in- 
telligent and controlling class ; but the legislation was 
law for the priesthood, as well as by it, and demanded 
of this class as complete self-abnegation as it exacted 
from the Pariah. The Brahman was fully invested 
with the duty of concealing its inner meaning from all 
but such as are worthy to receive it from his sacred 
lips ; and an appalling secrecy repelled curiosity aiuf 

* I'he Law Code of Yajnavalkya, probably next in the order of.time to Manu, and 
referred by Stenzler to the period between the second and fifth ceritunes of our era, covers 
substantially the same ground with its piedecessor, but with much less of detail, and m a 
Btyle and diction in many resjiects peculiar to itself. Its speculative contents are different 
from those of Manu, comprising a curious treatise on the phvs.cal birth and structure of 
man, and a philosophy that stiangely combines astiological fancies with mystical, Buddhis* 
tic. and positive tendenc.es. It coiiAists of three ^ooks only, which have been translated 
l!»y Stenzler (Berlin, fiom whose Geiman version our extracts are taken. 
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repressed ambition in the lay classes. This is their 
sacrifice. He has also his : to surrender himself, 
body, mind, and soul, to its ascetic observances ; and 
faithfully to fulfil its minutest precepts, on penalty of 
dreadful transmigrations for ages. Thus a master 
instinct of sacrifice sweeps the whole compass of life 
and thought. It is because this instinct, however 
blind, has yet essentially noble elements, that we find 
even a spiritual and social thraldom like caste, though 
bristling with insensate ceremonies and penalties, alive 
with the endeavor to subdue selfish desires. We see 
this alike in the implacable severity with which sensual 
and brutal appetites are punished, and in the benevo- 
lence which runs in fine veins and broad arteries 
through the gloomy organism, forbidding wrath and 
revenge, binding the heart to the least of sentient 
creatures,^ and in its way anticipating the tendernesf 
of the modern poet : — 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all/^* 

We see the same endeavor in the stern disciplines 
laid upon servants, priests, and kings, a deeper 
democracy of renunciation beneath the tyrannies of 
caste ; and in the final aim of the whole to make 
saints whose motive shall lie in virtue, not in its re- 
wards ; whose ultimate freedom shall be to lose them- 

* Mann , IV. 238, 246 ; VI. 40, 68. 

* A striking instance of this mixture of superstition with tenderness to the brute worid, 
as a discipline of self-denial, is in the penance prescribed in Manu for having chanced to 
kill a cow ; a creature inviolably sacred for the Hindu, fiom his sense of her benefits to hts 
fathers in the early nomad days. The offender “must wait for months all day on the herd, 
and quaff the dust raised by their hoofs ; must stand when they stand, move when they 
move, and lie down by them when they lie down. Should a cow fall into any trouble or 
fear, he must relieve her ; and, in wl^tever heat, rain, or cold, must not seek his own 
shelter, without having cared for the cems.** ManUt XI. 109-1x6. 
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selves in Deity, whose method to " shun all worldly 
honor as poison, and seek disrespect as nectar,”^ 
” reposing in perfect content on God alone.” ^ And we 
see it in the creed which inspires all this asceticism, 
and proves it to have been a living faith, not an en- 
forced bondage : — " The resignation of all pleasures 
is better than the enjoyment of them.”^ 

The product of Brahmanical self-renunciation was 
the Yogi, a creature of penances, purifications, 
and ascetic feats; the conventional type Qf 
heathen degradation ; whom the law book itself paints 
as crouching at the foot of a gloomy banyan, his 
hairs growing over him, and his nails growing in, 
gazing listlessly on the tip of his nose, or moping 
along with his eyes fixed on the ground, lest he should 
unawares destroy some ant or worm ; " waiting release 
from his body as a servant his wages,” yet wishing 
neither life nor death, and receiving his food from 
others without asking it, as the due of his austerities 
for the public good.** Unpromising enough ; yet the 
desert monks of Christendom in the fourth century 
were, as a class, less gentle and thoughtful, and cer- 
tainly far less cleanly, than these Eastern devotees ; 
while they drew from Christian dogma the same 
unnatural theory of self-abnegation wdiich the others 
drew from Hindu caste. And, repulsive as he may 
be, the Yogi is a specimen, such as these crude social 
conditions could furnish, of devotion to a purely 
contemplative ideal. Under all the circumstances 
even squalid asceticism appears as a positive moral 
protest For sensuality must have all the more 
fiercely beset the temperament of the Hindu, under 

» Manu, n. 162. » Ibid,, VI. 43i 34- 

* Ibid., II. 95. * Ibid., VI. 42, 45, s8> 68} Y&jvavalkya^ III. 45, 62. 

12 
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hot suns, amidst a voluptuous physical nature, the 
more he was devoted to seclusion and meditation; 
and these relentless disciplines were in fact a vigor- 
ous reaction against titanic attractions in the senses. 
Their very name, tafas^ signifying heat, hints of a 
torrid climate, in which the moral sense was finding 
itself severely tried. This virtue is of the passive 
Hindu quality, lacking self-consciousness and free- 
dom, a divine instinct struggling against hard con- 
ditions ; but how complete its command ! Man shall 
know nothing, and be nothing, apart from the God of 
his ideal thought ; and in finding Him all things else 
shall be found. Such is its law and its promise. To 
escape the finite dream, and the petty limit of self, 
and to enter into the real and eternal, as a blessed life 
worthy of all price, is the mystic desire into which all 
great religions have flowered, each in its own hour 
and way. 

The Brahmanical poets certainly knew how to 
picture their wilderness-life in very attractive colors, 
even for the civilized mind.^ The hermitages are 
described in the Ramayana, as well as by K^lidlisa, 
as surrounded by spacious lawns, well planned and 
scrupulously neat ; frequented by antelopes, deer, and 
birds, creatures " taught to trust in man ; ” shaded by 
fruit-bearing trees; laved by canals, strewed with 
wild-flowers, and set with clear pools, where white 
lilies, symbols of holy living, spread their floating 
petals, never wet by their contact with the element 
beneath, to the clear sky.^ And here the peaceable 
saints, husbands and wives, purified bodily by con- 
tinual ablutions, and spiritually by happy meditation 
on sacred themes, lived amidst supernatural delights 

^ Raghuvaniai B. I. ; Saktmtal^^ Act I. 
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in the society of celestial guests, and received the 
visits of their admirers with hospitality in their leafy 
huts ; performing stupendous feats of asceticism with- 
out physical injury ; multiplying their simple roots and 
herbs into splendid bouquets, large enough for armies, 
with resources beside which those of Hebrew and 
Christian miracle must, to this Oriental imagination, 
be hopelessly tame. Through the mythological dress, 
we detect an ideal which could not have failed in 
some degree to reconcile ascetic life with natural occu- 
pation and social good. 

And we, in fact, find that the active virtues are 
not forgotten. ^'All honor to the house- The active 
holder,” says the law, " and let him faithfully 
fulfil his duties.” ^ He who gives to strangers, with a 
view to fame, while he suffers his family to live in 
distress, having power to support them, touches his 
lips with honey, but swallows poison. Such virtue is 
counterfeit”^ And the purely contemplative life was 
not allowable till three stages of practical activity had 
been passed through : the student life ; domestic mar^ 
Tied life, or social service of some sort ; and anchoret 
life, a kind of missionary function, to feed the forest 
creatures, and preach to disciples, — doubtless, like 
St. Francis, to the fishes and the fowls also. " Low 
shall he fall who applies his mind to final beatitude, 
before having paid the three debts, to the gods, the 
fathers, and the sages ; read the Vedas according to 
law; begotten a son; and sacrificed, to the best of 
his power.” ^ Then only ''shall the twice-born man, 
perceiving his muscles relaxing and his hair turning 
gtayi leave his wife to his sons, or else, accompanied 


1 Manu, XI. 0 . 


» Ibid., VI. 35- 
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by her, seek refuge in a forest, with firm faith and 
subdued organs of sense.” There he is to live, patient 
of extremities, a perpetual giver, benevolent towards 
all beings, content with roots and fruit, studying what 
the Vedas teach of the being and attributes of God ; 
proving his mastery over outward things ; in the hot 
season adding four fires to the sun’s heat; un- 
covered in the cold ; putting on wet garments in rain ; 
and, if incurably diseased*, living on air and water til 
his frame decays and Lis soul is united with the Su- 
preme.^ Thus he advances to the final disciplines of 
a Sannyasi, whose sole employment is "to meditate 
on the transmigrations caused by sin and the im- 
perishable rewards of virtue, on the subtle essence 
of the Supreme Spirit and its complete existence in 
all beings.” So "his offences are burned away;” 
" all that is repugnant to the divine nature is extin- 
guished ; ” " higher worlds are illuminated with his 
glory,” and he is "absorbed in the divine essence.”^ 
Here the balance of the active and passive elements 
is indeed lost, since the ideal of life is contemplation 
alone ; but both elements are at all events recognized? 
and the s^^stem in this respect compares very credita- 
bly with Christian asceticism, by insisting, as that has 
seldom or never done, on the fulfilment of practical 
duties as passport to contemplative repose. 

Far back in the ages, without doubt long before 
Spirituality, the Christian era, Hindu formalism was met 
by these trenchant rebukes : — 

“ By falsehood sacrifices become vain ; by pride, devotions. By 
proclaiming a gift, its fruit perishes.’^ ® 

“ For whatever purpose a man shall bestow any gift, according to 
that purpose shall be his reward.”^ 


* Matiu^ VI. 1-31. 
« Ibid , IV. 237 * 


* Ibid., VI. 6a, 7a, 81. 

* Ibid., 234. 
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“ One who voluntarily confesses his sin shall, sot far, cast it off : 
when his heart shall loathe it, the taint then only shall pass away.” * 
Let no man, having committed sins, perform penance, under pre- 
text of devotion, disguising his crime under fictitious religion* 
such impostors, though Brahmans, are despised.”* 

‘‘A man who performs rites only, not discharging his moral 
duties, falls low : let him discharge these duties, even though he be 
not constant in those rites.”® 

“ He who governs his passions, though he know only the Gdyatriy 
or holiest text, is more to be honored than one who governs them 
not, though he may know the threfe Vedas.” ^ 

Though with Eastern extravagance it is said else- 
where that ** sixteen suppressions of the breath, with 
the constant repetition of the holy syllables for a 
itionth, will absolve even the slayer of a Brahman for 
his hidden faults,”^ passages like the foregoing cer- 
tainly imply also that only a repentant spirit could give 
such efficacy to the form. So this frank confession of 
bibliolatry — " as a clod sinks into a great lake, so is 
every sinful act submerged in the triple Veda — should 
be taken in connection with such precepts as the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ The wise are purified by forgiveness of injuries ; the negligent 
of duty, by liberality ; they who have secret faults, by devout medi- 
tation.”® 

“Of all pure things, purity in acquiring wealth is pronounced 
most excellent ; since he who gains this with clean hands is truly 
pure, not he who is purified with earth and water.” ^ 

“ Penance brings purification for the Veda student ; patience for 
the wise ; water for the body ; silent prayer for the secret sin ; truth 
for the mind : for the soul the highest is the knowledge of God.” ® 

“ Let the wise consider as having the quality of darkness every act 
which one is ashamed of his having done, or doing, or being about to 
do ; to that of passion, every act by which he seeks celebrity in the 
world ; to that of goodness, every act, by which he hopes to acquire 

* Ibid.. IV. igS. 

» Ibid., XI. 249 - 

• Y&Jn„ III. 33 . 34. 


1 Manuy XI. 229-932. 
« Ibid., II. X18. 

V Ibid., V. 106. 


» Ibid., IV. 204. 
« Ibid., V. 107. 
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divine knowledge, which he is never ashamed of doing, or which 
brings placid joy to his conscience. The prime object of the foul 
quality is pleasure ; of the passionate, worldly prosperity ; of the 
good, virtue.” ‘ 

"To be a hermit is not to bring forth virtue,” adds 
Yajnavalkya : " this comes only when it is practised* 
Therefore, what one would not have done to him, let 
him not do to others.” ^ 

"God is Spirit,” says the Christian Gospel, "and 
The Spirit worship Him must worship Him in 

spirit and in truth.” Hear the Hindu Law : — 

“ O friend to virtue, that Supreme Spirit, which thou believest 
one with thyself, resides in thy bosom perpetually, and is an all- 
knowing inspector of thy virtue or thy crime.” 

** If thou art not at variance with that great divinity within thee, go 
not on pilgrimage to Gunga, nor to the plain of Guru.” ® 

“ The soul is its own witness, its own refuge. Offend not thy 
conscious soul, the supreme internal witness of men.” 

“ The wicked have said in their hearts, ‘ None sees us.* Yes, 
the gods see them, and the spirit within their own breasts.** * 

"The wages of sin,” says the Christian Bible, "is 
Retribution, Quite as distinctly says the Hindu 

Law ; — 

" The fruit of sin is not immediate, but comes like the harvest, 
in due season." Little by little, it eradicates the man. Its fruit, if 
not in himself, is in his sons or in his sons* sons.”* 

“ Even here below, the unjust is not happy, nor he whose wealth 
comes from false witness, nor he who delights in mischief,” • 

“ One grows rich for a while through unrighteousness, and vaiw 
quishes bis foes ; but he perishes at length from his root up.’*' 

“Justice, being destroyed, will destroy ; preserved, will preserve* 
It must therefore never be violated.” ® 

“In whatever extremity, never turn to sin.”* 


* AfanUf XII. 35-38. 

♦ Ibid., VIII. 84, 85. 
» Ibid., IV. 174. 


• ydjm.. III. 65. 

» Ibid., IV, 17a, 173. 

• Ibid., VIII. 15. 


* MinUf VIII Qt, ga* 

• Ibid , IV. 170. 

» Ibid., IV. X7X. 
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**Let one walk in the path of good men, the path in which his 
Others walked.” * 

“Vice is more dreadful by reason of its penalties than death.”* 

"Whosoever,” says the New Testament, "shall 
break one of these commandments, is guilty of all.” 
The Dharmasastra of Manu affirms the same natural 
law of integrity. "If one sins with one member, the 
sin destroys his virtue, as a single hole will let out all 
the water in a flask.” ^ 

“Let one collect virtue by degrees, as the ant builds its nest, 
that he may acquire a companion to the next world. The Future 
For, in his passage thither, his virtue only will adhere Life, 
to him. 

“ Single is each man born ; alone he dies, alone receives the reward 
of his doings. When he leaves his body on the ground, his kindred 
retire with averted faces, but his virtue accompanies his soul. 

“ Let him gather this, therefore, to secure an inseparable com- 
panion through the gloom, how hard to be traversed ! ” * 

“The only firm friend who follows man after death is justice.”* 

In order to discover what is the substance of this 
Brahmanic ideal, let us note first some of the Humanities, 
humanities of the Code. 

“ The care and pain of parents in behalf of their children can- 
not be repaid in a hundred years.” ® 

“ Reverence for age is to the young, life, knowledge, and fame.” ^ 

“The old, the blind, the maimed, the sick, the poor, the heavy 
laden, are to be treated with marked respect, even by the king.”® 

“Knowledge, virtue, age, even in a Sudra, should have re- 
spect.” * 

The diseased and deformed were avoided in sacri- 
ficial acts,^® which concerned only what was physi- 

* Manu, IV. 178. * Ibid., VII. 53. * Ibid., II. 99* 

* Ibid , IV. 239-242* ® Ibid., Vni. 17. « Ibid., II 2a7. 

» Ibid., 11 . 121. « Ibid , II. 138 : VIII. 39s ; I. 117. 

* r 4 /’»., I. 1x6. » Mamu, III. z6z. 
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cally as well as spiritually unblemished. Yet they 
were no wise to be insulted.”^ As Homer 
pictures the gods going about disguised as beggars 
and outcasts, to try men’s hearts, so, according 
to Manu, children, poor dependants, and the sick 
are to be regarded as ''rulers of the ether.” ^ The 
blind, crippled, old, and helpless are not to be taxed;® 
the deaf and dumb, the idiotic and insane, the maimed, 
and those who have lost the use of a limb, are indeed 
excluded from inheriting, but must be supported by 
the heir, without stint, to the best of his power. ^ On 
the father’s death, the oldest son must support the 
famil}", and the brothers must endow their sisters.^ 
The authority of the householder over his family is 
almost absolute; yet he must "regard his wife and 
son as his own body, his dependants as his shadow, 
his daughter with the utmost tenderness.”® His pre- 
scribed prayer is, " that generous givers may abound 
in his house, that faith and study may never depart 
from it, and that he may have much to bestow on the 
needy.”’ 

“ A guest must not be sent away at evening : he is sent by the 
retiring sun ; and, whether he have come in season or out of sea- 
son, he must not sojourn in the house without entertainment.” ® 

The sense of solidarity in social ethics is well worth 
noticing, as shown in passages like the following : — 

“ The soldier who flees and is slain shall take on himself all the 
sins of his commander ; and the commander receive all the fruit of 
good conduct stored up by the other for the future life.” 

A sixth of the reward for virtuous actions, due the whole peo- 
ple, belongs to the king who protects them : if he protects them 
not, a sixth of their iniquity falls on him.”® 

» Manu, IV. 141. * Ibid., IV. 184. » Ibid., VIII. 394- 

♦ Ibid., IX. 202. » Ibid., IX. 104-1x8. « Ibid., IV. 185. 

» Ibid., III. 259. * Ibid., III. 105. » Ibid., VII. 94: VIII. 304. 
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The Brahman’s decalogue not only commands con- 
tent, veracity, purification, coercion of the 
senses, resistance to appetites, knowledge of 
scripture and of the Supreme Spirit, but abstinence 
from illicit gain, avoidance of wrath, and the return 
of good for evil.^ Forced contracts are declared 
void.^ Transfer of property must be made in writ- 
ing.^ Royal gifts are to be recorded on permanent 
tablets.^ There are laws against slander, peculation, 
intemperance, and dealing in ardent spirits ; laws pun- 
ishing iniquitous judgments, false witness, and unjust 
imprisonment; laws providing for the annulment and 
revision of unrighteous decrees ; enforcing the sacred- 
ness of pledges and the fulfilment of trusts ; justly 
dividing the responsibilities of partners ; dealing se- 
verely with conspiracies to raise prices to the injury 
of laborers ; laws which either forbid gambling alto- 
gether, or discourage it by regulative drawbacks ; laws 
declaring persons reduced to slavery by violence free, 
as well as the slave who has saved his master’s life, or 
who purchases his own freedom.^ Penalty becomes 
merciless in dealing with crimes which involve the 
greatest mischief, such as arson, counterfeiting coin, 
and selling poisonous meat.® 

The king shall ” never transgress justice.” ” It is 
the essence of majesty, protector of all created things, 
and eradicates his whole race,” if he swerves from 
duty.*^ " He shall forgive those who abuse him in their 
pain : if through pride he will not excuse them, he 
shall go to his torment.”® 

» Ma»u, VI. 91. * Ibid., VIII. 168; Vdjn., II. 89. 

« VdM, II. 84. * Ibid., I. 317. 3*8. 

® Ibid., Ill 285; II. 270; ManUr IX. 221; F 4 /«., II. 4, 82,243; 31, 305; 58, 164, 
S49, 259: Manuy VIII. 211, 230-233; Ydjn.^ II. 199, 182. 

• Ydjn , 11 . 282, 297. * Manut VII. 13, 14. 28. 


• Ibid., VIII. 3*3* 
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“ A king,” says Ydjnavalkya, “ should be very patient, experi- 
enced, generous, mindful of services rendered, respectful to the old, 
modest, firm, truthful, acquainted with the laws, not censorious, nor 
of loose habits, nor low inclination, able to hide his weak points, 
wise in reasoning and in criminal law, in the art of procuring a 
livelihood, and in the three Vedas.” 

“ Higher than all gifts is the protection of his subjects.” 

“ The fire that ascends from the people’s sufferings is not extin- 
guished till it has consumed their king, his fortune, family, life.” * 

“ What he has not, let a king seek to attain honestly ; what he 
has, to guard with care ; what he guards, to increase ; and what is 
increase let him give to those w'ho deserve it.” ' 

He shall be ”a father of his people.”^ He should 
make war only for the protection of his dominions ; 
must respect the religion, laws, and even the fears, of 
the conquered.^ Punishment by military force must 
be his last resort.** 

The warrior, " remembering what is due to honor,” 
shall not shoot with poisoned arrows, nor strike the 
weary, the suppliant, the non-combatant, the sleeping, 
the severely wounded, the fugitive, the disarmed, nor 
one already engaged with an opponent, nor one who 
yields himself captive.® Civilization has added noth- 
ing to these humanities of military chivalry. To sum 
all, ”let not injustice be done in deed or in thought, 
nor a word be uttered that shall cause a fellow-creature 
pain : it will bar one’s progress to final bliss.”® " He 
who has caused no fear to the smallest creature shall 
have no cause for fear when he dies.”^ 

It may not be easy to comprehend the idea of justice 
Moral which mingled wdth such precepts as these 
sanctions, ^he cruclties of caste legislation. Yet do not 
such incompatibilities proceed side by side in the 

• Y&jn.y I. 308-310, 334, 340, 3j6 * Mamiy VII. 80 ; Y&jn., I 333. 

• Manila VII. 168, 170, 201, 203. ^ Ibid., VII. 108; Ydjn.^ I. 345. 

• Afauu, VII 90-93; YAjH.t I. 325. • Manu^ II. 161 ^ Manu, VI. 40. 
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laws, theologies, and bibles of all races? For the 
State as such, the reconciliation of law with love, 
of government with noble instinct, as yet lies in the 
future. — We notice that self-interest is suggested as 
motive for benevolence. This sanction is constantly 
appealed to in the New Testament also, and even in 
the Beatitudes of Jesus. But it would be irrational 
to make this a ground for ascribing such delicacy 
of affection as appears in both Hindu and Hebrew 
ethics to any other primary cause than noble and hu- 
mane feeling. Laws may suggest interested motives, 
and they must appeal to sanctions. But La-ji) itself 
springs from the natural instincts of love and care, 
as well as from social dangers. And so the eternal 
piety of the heart had its large share in the oldest 
legislation. 

With what decision a natural self-respect breaks 
forth through the slavery of abnegation, 
despotism of custom and law, in such pre- 
cepts of an older stoicism as these : — 

“ One must not despise himself for previous failures : let him 
pursue fortune till death, nor ever think it hard to be attained.” * 

“ Success depends on destiny and on conduct : the wise expect 
it from the union of these ; as a car goes not on a single wheel, so 
without one’s own action the fated is not brought to pass.” * 

“ All that depends on one's self gives pleasure : all that depends 
on another, pain.” ® 

“ The habit of taking gifts causes the divine light to fade.” * 

“ A believer may receive pure knowledge even from a sudra , and 
a lesson in the highest virtue even from a chandala ; and a woman 
bright as a gem even from the basest family. Even from poison 
may nectar be taken ; from a child, gentleness of speech ; even from 
a foe, prudent counsel ; even from an impure substance, gold.” * 


1 Manu, IV. 137- 
• Manu, IV. x6o. 


* F 4 /«.» I. 348-350. 
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It may be asked how much of all this preaching was 
Natuieof ^cduced to practicc ? It is doubtless true, as 
Oriental we havc Said, that Oriental Codes express 
righThuer^ rather the aspirations and convictions of the 
pretation. classcs from wliich they spring, than actual 
rules of civil and political conduct. They are vast 
repositories of national life, of individual ideals, 
philosophical systems, customs and traditions more 
or less sacred, laws more or less recognized and 
carried out. They have also an imaginative form, 
deal in the superlative and boundless, and must not be 
too literally interpreted. These considerations apply 
alike to their good and evil ; and w'e must guard alike 
against over-censure and over-praise. But this much 
may be said. The Greeks who travelled in India 
centuries before the Christian era were enthusiastic 
in their admiration of Hindu morals. They told of 
kings spending the whole day in the administration 
of justice, of the honesty of traders, and the general 
dislike of litigation ; of the infrequency of theft, 
though houses were left open without bolts or bars ; 
and of the custom of loaning money without seals or 
witnesses. They praised the truthfulness of the men 
and the chastity of the women. ^ Whatever deduc- 
tion must be made from these testimonies for exagger- 
ation and mistakes, they are not without their value. 

But for us the main import of such precepts is that 
The sub- human soul recognized the nobility of truth, 
stance of the justice, and lovc through its own resources, 
testimony, wituess to the Universality of its own 

inspiration. There they stand written in their old 
Sanskrit, or beautiful speech ” as the Hindu called 
it, pointing back to how much older times than such 

^ Arrian, Strabo. See also Duncker, II. 283-287. 
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writing we cannot tell. And to affirm, in the exclusive 
interest of the Christian, or any other ''dispensation,” 
that they were not deeply felt and bravely lived by 
men and women even then, were indeed 

“To sound God’s sea with earthly plummet, 

To find a bottom still of worthless clay.” 

The barbarities of this legislation — and they are 
many and dark — do not disprove our conclu- The darker 
sions. In all times and civilizations, verities 
stand side by side with falsities ; and barbarous laws 
and customs contradict the best theoretic claims of 
states. The better moments of a people’s life record 
their natural capacities for good ; and of these their 
unjust or cruel traditions of law must not be taken as 
the measure. Would it be fair in some future historian 
to assert that the American conscience had no better 
ideal of freedom down to the year 1S65 than a slavery 
basis of representation and a Fugitive Slave Law? It 
would certainly be more just to say that American 
history had been throughout, the struggle of the two 
opposing ideas, Liberty and Slavery, each existing 
potentially in the consciousness of the age and people, 
and more or less apprehended by individuals ; and that 
the laws, so far from showing the stage at which this 
personal light or darkness had arrived, as a definite 
point, gave merely the general resultants of the strife 
with long established and instituted wrong. If then 
the barbarities of the Hindu Codes were even crimes 
like those of mature civilization, instead of being, as 
they to a great extent are, results of childish fears and 
superstitions, they would still prove nothing against 
other evidences that a high sense of ethical truth stood 
side by side with them in the Hindu mind. 
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In fairness we must note that the beginnings, even 
„ . of customs which the advance of practical 

preted and intelligence stamps as enormities, are to be 
explained, lialf-couscious instincts, by no means 

discreditable to human nature. And the legislation 
we condemn was perhaps the effort actually to modify 
and control their mis-growth. Whoever the earlier 
legislators ma}" have been, they were obliged to make 
the best of existing institutions. What to us are de- 
fects in their codes may have been timely reforms and 
remedial restraints. Solon’s laws gave political func- 
tions according to wealth ; thus continuing, to a degree, 
the old exclusion of the people as a whole from office. 
But he was thereby enabled to lift them from a yet 
more abject position, and to procure them, in compen- 
sation for such defects, their archons and general 
assembly, — powerful checks on the aristocratic party. 
Another arbitrary decree of this great Athenian can- 
celled just debts, and debased the currency. Yet 
it delivered the poor from burdens which they could 
no longer bear, freed them from personal seizure for 
debt, and produced an abiding respect for the force of 
contracts.^ " I made the land and the people free,” 
he said ; and^ Aristotle reaffirms this claim on his 
behalf. Portions of the Mosaic legislation concerning 
the Canaanite races, that seem to the last degree cruel 
and barbarian, were really a limitation to the treat- 
ment of certain most dangerous enemies alone, of 
usages previously applied to enemies as such.® Traces 
of similar efforts at mitigation are observable in many 
severities of the Hindu Code. 

The better impulses in which many persistent forms 
of law, now seen to be inhuman, originated in rude 

> Grot«, III. 105. * Deut. xx. io>i8. 
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ages, have seldom been recognized by historical 
inquirers, and scarcely enter into the estimate of 
heathenism by the Christian world in general. 

The elder races, for example, w^ere fully and in- 
tensely convinced of the nature of moral evil 
and the certainty of moral retributions. They 
were, on the other hand, ignorant of the invariableness 
of natural laws. These two conditions led inevitably 
to the use of the Ordeal^ as a means of testing guilt by 
an appeal to divine interposition. It was simply an 
effort to find decisions of justice in the ill-understood 
operations of physical nature ; to prove that the ele- 
ments were under moral sovereignty. The Sanskrit 
words for ordeal signify "faith” and "divine test.” 
"The fire singed not a hair of the sage Vatsa, by 
reason of his perfect veracity.”^ Nature is pledged, 
in other words, to deal justly, when appealed to. 
Can Christians tell us why a miracle should not be 
wrouglit to save a truthful Vatsa, as well as to punish 
a Ijdng Ananias ; or why fire and water should not 
discriminate between the saint and the sinner in the 
old Hindu courts as well as in the cases of modern 
reprobates recorded in the "manuals” as drowned or 
struck by lightning for violating the Christian Sab- 
bath? But there is in fact a great difference. For 
while it may have indicated not a little faith and cour- 
age, in races ignorant of physical laws, to believe that 
Nature was subordinate to justice, and to trust its cause 
to her defence, it seems to imply something very unlike 
either of these qualities to renounce the light of a 
scientific age in the name of religion, and persistently 
to cling to the superstitions of an ignorant one. 

Manu knows only ordeals by fire and water, or by 

> Matm, VIII. 116. 
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touching the heads of one’s wife and children with 
invocations thereon. Other codes add tests by poison 
and by various processes, — for example, b}^ being 
weighed twice in scales, drinking consecrated water, 
touching hot iron with the tongue. In the trial by 
carrying a red-hot bar for seven paces, however, leaves 
were to be wrapped round the hand ; in that by re- 
maining a certain time under water, the legs of another 
could be clasped. The seasons of the year for em- 
ploying the different forms of ordeal were determined 
with a certain regard to the interests of those who 
were to undergo them. Women, children, the old, 
the sick, and the weak were not to be subjected to 
ordeals by fire, water, or poison, but by the scales 
only.^ Yajnavalkya implies that they were not to 
be used except in cases of great moment.^ 

The ordeal cannot be called the special barbarism 
of any one race or religion, though it appears never 
to have existed in China. The Arab, the Japanese, 
the wild African, alike defer to its authority.^ The 
Hebrew husband had his ^'bitter water of jealousy.” 
And the historian of the Christian Church tells us 
that she "took the ordeal under her especial sanction,” 
sprinkled its red-hot iron with her holy water, and 
enacted its 'cruelties with solemn rituals within her 
temples.^ Down to the twelfth century, it '' afforded 
the means of awing the laity, by rendering the 
priest a special instrument of Divine justice, into 
whose hands every man felt that he was liable at any 
moment to fall.”^ And its final abolition was due 

' For a summary of these laws, see Stenzler, in Zeitsch* d D. M. <?., IX. 66i-6Sa ; 
IlfanUt VIII. 1 15 ; Asiat. Res-^ I. 389. 

* V&jn.^ II. 95. See Stenzler’s Introduction^ p. vii. 

• See Pictet, II. 457, 458. * MUman, Lai. Christianity^ III. v. 

® Lea’s Superstition and Force., p. 271. 
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quite as much to the revival of the old Roman law 
and the rise of the free communes as to the repent- 
ance of the Church. 

Personal deformities and diseases are regarded in 
Manu as the consequences of sin in the present 
or in a previous life. And the law classifies of physical 
them according to the sins from which they 
proceed. In one passage it declares that the victims 
are to be despised ; ^ excluding some of them too from 
the Sraddha, or feast in honor of the dead.^ And this 
superstition is as wide-spread as the ordeal ; it has, 
like that, infected the Jew and the Christian, and had 
a similar origin in the effort to comprehend the m3^stery 
of physical evil under a moral law. — The instinctive 
presumption that it becomes the material world to 
show allegiance to the moral, is of course, while 
growing up among ignorant races, the source of a 
superstitious expectation of miracles. But we must not 
forget that it is this very instinct to whose develop- 
ment by science we owe the abolition of every ground 
for believing or demanding miracles ; its ultimate form 
being the conviction that natural laws are themselves 
the desired expressions of universal good. 

The contempt which Hindu law prescribes towards 
the physically deformed and diseased is limited 
within strictly defined lines of conduct; and towards de- 
this legislation is evidently an endeavor to 

® ^ *' disease. 

modify and restrain, as well as to respect, the 
crude instinct that physical evil is a punishment for 
sin. The unfortunate were not to be despised as 
such. They were to be treated kindly and even with 
respect.^ They were exempted from public burdens ; 
and although avoided in the act of sacrifice as being 

» Afamt, XL 48, 53. * Ibid., III. 150. » YA/n., II. 004. 
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Dlemished, and in the choice of partners for life, prob- 
ably for physiological reasons, yet they were not to 
be expelled from society ; and, after prescribed rites, 
could freely associate with other people. 

There are also sanguinary punishments on the prin- 
ciple of "^eye for eye and tooth for tooth.” And 
Eye for eye. made most rcpulsivc by their connec- 

tion with the^enormous inequalities of caste. This 
principle, cruel as it seems, forms the basis of all first 
essays at abstract and ideal justice in the requital of 
crime. Some of the severest penalties are left to the 
criminal’s own execution, as if falling back on a sup- 
posed spontaneous recognition of their rightfulness in 
his own mind.' And their barbarity cannot be ex- 
plained on any theory that leaves out of view the fact 
that their makers had at least an intense abhorrence 
of the crimes they punished. Adulterers must burn 
on a bed of red-hot iron. Thieves were to lose the 
limbs with which they effected the theft.^ " Where- 
withal a man hath sinned, with the same let him be 
punished,” recommended itself to these unflinching 
judges as the maxim of natural right. It was but 
following out the stern hint of nature in its retribu- 
tions of sensual excesses. 

But the law knew how to provide compensations for 
Sympathies endurance of its barbarities. As if dissat- 
of the law. Jsfied with them, and looking upwards for a 
way out of these bonds of judgment, it says; ''Men 
who have committed offences, and received from 
kings the punishment due them, go pure to heaven, 
and become as clear as those who have done well.”* 
A similar reaction against the severity of statutes was 


' Manu, XI. loo, 104. Suicide is one of tlie commonest forms of penalty in the East* 
» Ibid., VIII. 372, 334- • Ibid., VIII. 318. 
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naturally to be expected in tlie case of false witness, 
in view of the tremendous penalties which were at- 
tached to this crime, both for the present and the 
future life. And this presumption may help explain 
the exceptional fact that falsehood is expressly al- 
lowed, wherever the death of a person of any caste, 
who has sinned inadvertently, would be caused by 
giving true evidence in the courts.^ It would seem as 
if the affections sought to assert their precedence, in 
such extreme cases of the conflict of duties, to the 
demands of literal fact In the same way we may 
account for the singular scale of fines and forfeits in 
commutation of penalties, based, by a crude sense of 
natural justice, on the principle of eye for eye and 
life for life. They are not a mere money measure 
of crime, but the modification of a harsh lex talionis 
under the influence of the humane sentiments. 

This relenting indicates the natural character of the 
Hindus better than the barbarism of the legislation in 
detail. It is not to be believed that the punishments 
by branding and mutilation, the expiations by self- 
torture and suicide, even for minor crimes, were car- 
ried out with any thing like the precision of our western 
conformity to written law.^ There is so much contra- 
diction between different texts, both in spirit and in 
letter, so much manifest exaggeration, such frequent 
confusion of law with ethics, and such difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between dogmatic statement and positive 
command, that this natural inference from the general 

^ MamyVlM. *04; J'ayVr.II 83. 

* The very great disregard of legal prohibition concerning the use of animal food and 
the destruction of animal life, by the Brtdimans, is described in Heberts Journal^ vol. ii. 

P« 379* 
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character of the race is not set aside by the text of 
the Law Book itself.^ 

Even the history of infanticide and of sati bears 
Infanticide witncss to this natural gentleness of Hindu 
and Suttee, character. No traces of these customs are 
found in the Rig Veda, in Manu,or in Yajnavalkya. 
They are a later growth, partly of tropical enerva- 
tion, partly of social miser}'. But nobler elements^ 
also were involved in the widow’s desire to follow 
her lost husband ; and female infanticide was due to 
the marriage custom of giving a costly dowry with 
the bride. Both these barbarities were abandoned 
at the earliest opportunity aflbrded by European in- 
fluence.*^ Their rapid extinction in British India was 
mainly the work of the native chiefs themselves, under 
the persuasion of men like Ludlow, Macpherson, and 
Campbell.^ Even before British interference, many 
of these chiefs had endeavored to control them by 
their own unaided efforts. The natives now gener- 
ally regard the river sacrifices of children as disgrace- 
ful ; and sati, since its abolition, is seldom spoken of 
but with condemnation.'* 

Later pandits have not hesitated to rule out such 
Free treat- regulations from the old laws as did not seem 
lawriniafer suifablc to tlicir timcs, upon the ground that 
times. they were established for a less advanced age 
of the world. In the progress of the Hindus came 


’ It has been acutel/ observed {La Citi Antiqite, chap, xi.) that “the principle of the 
divine origin of laws in the older codes made it impossible for their subjects dehnitely to 
abrogate them.” And so the old statutes remained side by side with later ones of a dif- 
ferent and often humaner tenor. In this way we may partially explain the contradictiona 
with which these codes abound ; though, as we shall see. the rule was not without its 
exceptions, even in the remote East. 

* See chapter on Rig Veda, p. 140. * Elliott's N. W. India^ I. 250. 

^ Ludlow's British India^ II. 738, 149, 151. 

* Ludlow, II. 149; Buyers's Recoil. 0/ N. India^ 132, 235; Allen, p. 418. 
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denunciation of many ancient customs. Among 

these/’ says Mr. Wheeler, " may^ be mentioned the 
sacrifice of a bull, a horse, or a man ; the appoint- 
ment of a man to become the father of a son by the 
widow of a deceased brother or kinsman : the slaugh- 
ter of cattle at the entertainment of a guest; and 
the use of flesh meat at the celebrated feasts of the 
dead, still performed under the name of sraddhas.” 

It is not so much a spirit of cruelty that darkens the 
pages of this Code as an insatiate self-abnega- supersti- 
tion, which in many respects is a kind 

• *1 abnegation. 

suicide. And, for full answer to all justifica- Its lesson, 
tion of human nature under these aspects, it may" seem 
sufficient to point to their consequences. '^Ilere,” it 
may be said, *^is the end of Hindu virtue; here, in 
Jagannath and his car of human slaughter, in KMi 
with her sword of human sacrifice, in Mahadeva with 
his collar of sculls.” These deities have been greatly 
belied.^ The Hindus certainly became sensualized, 
— from causes easy to trace. If, however, we should 
accept the facts as condemnatory of human nature, we 
must admit that Christianity does not reinstate it, since 
this religion fell into similar degeneracy, and since its 
theology still retains this dreadful destructiveness in 
an ideal form. The records of Christian superstition 
are more dismal than those of Brahmanical. The 
fanaticism of the Donatist and the human sacritice of the 
Hindu are of kindred nature. It has been well said, 
that ^'England and France have pages in their religious 
history that ought to cause them to be silent, or else to 

I ** Instances of victims throwing themselves under the wheels of Jaganniith have always 
been rare, and are now unknown. Nothing could be more opposed to the spirit of Vishnu- 
worship than self-immolauon.” (Hunter’s Orissa^ p. 134.) The great mortality among 
the pilgrims to this shrine is in fact due to neglect of sanitary conditions. The symbols 
of destruction in figures of the other deities referred to have more relation to spirit* of 
e/il, or to death as sucli, than to human sacrifice, which has always been infrequent 
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bring their charges of cruelt}^ against Hindu rites with 
some humilit3^” It has been computed that several 
millions of persons have been burnt as heretics, sorcer- 
ers, and witches, in Europe, during the period of Chris- 
tianit}'. In Cadiz and Seville alone the Inquisitors 
burned two thousand Jews in a single 3'ear (1481).^ 
It is not desirable to dwell much on this aspect of the 
subject. But why should all these dark pictures 
combined make us sceptical concerning the spiritual 
faculties of man? The self-tortures and the dismal 
fanaticisms that reach through the long histor}^ of his 
beliefs are not there to prove his moral incapacity ; they 
even teacli the ver3’ opposite. The3’ are birth-throes, 
blind and bitter indeed, but none the less genuine, of 
his divinity. Let us face the worst. There is the Yogi, 
crawling in agonizing postures from one end of India 
to the other, or sitting whole days between scorching 
fires and gazing at the sun with scared eyeballs and 
bursting brain. There is the Shaman cutting himself 
with knives, the Molocli worshipper passing his chil- 
dren through flames, the Aztec piercing himself with 
aloe thorns and tearing out the hearts of his kinsmen 
on the reeking teocalli. There are Stylites on their 
columns, Flagellants beating themselves through the 
streets of Christian Europe, and all the mad penances 
and savage suicides of the Desert Monks. And there 
is Jesuit Loyola with girdle of briers and merciless 
iron whip; his followers giving themselves "as a 
corpse” into the hands of "Grand Masters,” to be 
used at their absolute will; — dismal and dreadful in- 
centives to a contempt of human nature, that almost 
start the doubt whether its origin be not from some 
demoniacal Power, doomed to self-annihilation. But 

^ Jost, Gesck. d. JudefUkarnty 111. no. 
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Other scenes are at command, and to these you hasten 
that you may recover your respect for life. You turn 
to Christian saints dying serenely on the rack and at 
the stake; to the great martyrs of the world’s later 
day, witnesses for truth, liberty, and love ; and stand 
at last reverently on Calvary before the consummate 
sacrifice to which you ascribe all this majesty of the 
soul. You seem to have passed from death to life. 
’'There,” you sa3s " man was on the brute’s level: 
here he becomes a God. A new nature has surely 
descended on him.” But that is impossible, and as 
needless as it is impossible. You have done injustice 
to the soul. Can we not read between these dark 
lines, and discern that the endurance for errors, how- 
ever dismal and demoniacal, and the endurance for 
truths, however benignant and divine, have one point 
in common, and that of utmost significance? Do they 
not at least assure us that man will suffer all things 
for what he believes true and sacred? It is not mere 
superstitious terror that makes martyrs even to super- 
stitions. Fear docs not explain these extremities of 
self-sacrjfice, these mournful self-crucifixions, — but 
something that masters fear. They hint of aspiration, 
they cry for light, they assure progress. They are 
impossible without a sentiment of awe before duty, 
and a vision of triumph beyond pain. They are 
signs, even they, that man has in his very substance, 
assurance of those spiritual dignities which he has 
been believed to owe to some supernatural change, or 
some all-creative element, introduced b}^ Christian 
and Jewish revelation alone. 
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T^HE Dharmasastras are unquestionably no wiser 
on the nature of woman than the Law ^ ^ 

of Moses, or the mythologists of Adam’s Fall. H .ndii legis- 
Manu is as positive as the Christian Apostle 
was, and as the Christian world in general has been 
hitherto, that man is her appointed head, and that her 
prerogative is to obey. This theory of the sexes, in 
spite of age and Scripture, is rapidly vanishing, with 
all analogous pretensions that ’'might makes right.” 
And it is of less import now to discuss its evils in this 
or that form of society than it is to note the remedial 
forces in human nature which mitigated those evils, 
even in times when the relative "might” of man was 
in most respects much greater than it is now. 

The general status of woman in the East is given 

in the declarati ms of the Law books, that she is 

» 

"unfit by nature for independence,” and " must never 
seek it;” that "she is never to do any thing for her 
own pleasure alone ; ” that " a wife assumes the very 
qualities of her husband, a.s a river is lost in the sea.”^ 
This is our precious modern principle of "feme 
covert” in its purest essence I — The widow must give 
herself up to austerities and remain unmarried, 

* V. 147, 148 ; IX. 3, 22 ; YAJfUf I. 85. The old Roman Law was timilar. See 

Thienr, Tahkan dt C Empire Rommn^ p, 279. 
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preparing for reunion in the next life ; ^ while the 
husband could, and should, marry again.^ As the 
Hebrew law allowed husbands to put away their 
wives on the plea of mere "uncleaftness,’’ so the Hindu 
made mere unkindness,” as well as barrenness or 
disease, sufficient ground for supersedure ; while it 
exhorted the woman on her part, on pain of bestial 
transmigrations, to revere even the basest husband as 
a god.^ The Brahman in later times, like the Hebrew 
patriarch, might by law have several wives, though 
of diflerent castes, having claims to preference ac- 
cording to the order of tlieir classes ; and neither his 
wife, child, nor slave, could hold any thing as abso- 
lute property. He could take every thing from either 
of them or from all.^ This was an incident, affecting 
them all alike, of the old system of patriarchal au- 
thority. The custom of polyandry, or possession of 
one wife by several husbands, was also pfevaleffil 
during the Middle Ages of Hindu history ; originating 
partly in the necessity of male offspring, as ground of 
religious hopes as well as source of physical support.® 
This was the theory, — easily matched, we may 
remark, in Western ideas and institutions, even of 
recent time. But let us observe the counteractions 
provided by human nature to its worst effects. 

^ Mattu^ V. 157-162. * Ibid, V. 167-169; I. 89. 

• Deut. xxlv. I ; Manu^ IX. 81 ; V. 154; JHo/w., I. 77. 

* Manu^ IX. 85 ; VI 1 1 . 416. “A wonnan’i. property taken by her husband in distress, 
or for i>erformance of a duty, he need not restore her.” ( JViyw., II, 147.) Yet this does 
not in\olve the right to violate other laws, which are very stringent in protectitm of the 
proiierty rights of woman. {Mitnu^ III. 52. Macnaghten, p. 43.) The language in the 
text is perhaps too strong. Wilson tells us {Essajrs on Sanserif LHeraiure^ III. 17, aS) 
that a widow in India was, by the older law’s, free to do as idle would with her property ; but 
in later times efforts w'ere made to deprive her of this right. ** At present, in Bengal,’* be 
adds, woman is acknowledged by all to be mistress of her own wealth.” 

^ The same necessity explains the custcun universal among savage tribes, and even 
practised by more advanced ones, like the Hebrew tribe of Benjamhi, of capturing wive% 
and dividing them among the captors; a custtmi which tended of course to ensure oUier 
qualities of bondage, in the permanent status of woman under aucient laws. 
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Woman was secured against total enslavement in 
rude limes by the operation of two causes, 

She was involuntarily recognized by man as fences of 
bringing his spiritual deliverance, and as ap- 
pealing to his physical power for protection. 

Of these recognitions, the former was due to her 
procreative function. In early times a man Religious 
depended for safety, for help, and for honor, ^'^rthemnee. 
on the number of his children. The patriarch’s sons 
were his strength. The estimation of an Egyptian,” 
says Herodotus, was, next to valor in the field, in 
proportion to the number of his ofispring.” ^ To this 
day, the prayer of the laborer in the Nile Valley is 
for many children, to aid him in his toil. They 

were men’s hold on the life be3'ond death. Chil- 

dren,” sa3's the Greek poet, 

“ Are for the dead the saviors of fame ; 

Even as corks buoy up the net on the sea, 

Upholding its twisted cord from the abyss beneath.”* 

The mysterious principle of life, as transmitted by 
the seed of man, is the earliest object of veneration 
by tribes that have risen above the condition of Fct- 
ichism. As essence of the family bond, it is the centre 
of patriarchal religion, and embodied in that demand 
for male offspring, which determined the early institu- 
tions of the principal races of Europe and Asia. Greek 
and Roman law watched for ages over the preserva- 
tion of the family lines through male offspring, as the 
ground-work of religious rite and tradition. It is 
eas}’' to explain the fact that interests of this nature 
were so excessively developed among the Hindus. In 
the first male child centred the religious relations with 


> I. 136. 


* ^Sscliyl.i OuUphifrif 497. 
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past and future. A male child has always been the 
primal necessity for the Oriental man. Through a 
son he pays his progenitors the debt for the gift of his 
own life, which is held the mosf sacred of all dues, 
and assures himself of the like payment from pos- 
terity.^ The happiness of his ancestors was believed 
by the Hindu to depend on the performance of me- 
morial rites in their honor by an uninterrupted line of 
male descendants. For was it not through a son that 
his own existence became a part of that continuous 
line of generations, which w^as probably the first and 
simplest sign to man of his own immortality ? The 
laws declare that " by a son one obtains victory, by a 
son’s son immortality, by a great-grandson reaches the 
solar heaven.” 2 '^Bya son he overcomes the great 
darkness (of death) : this the ship to bear him across. 
There is no life to him wdio has no son.” ^ Kfilidasa 
pictures the joy of a king in the birth of a male child, 
as resembling that which is felt by the Supreme, at 
the thought that Vishnu, as manifesting His own sub- 
tance, is a guarantee of the stability of His Universe.^ 
The Upanishads record the tender forms by which a 
father at the point of death transfers his whole being 
to his son.^ The very word for son {futra) means 
deliverer from., the hell called ;put. In the Mahab- 
harata, a saint has a vision, in which he sees his an- 
cestors descending into this limbo, heads downwards, 
in consequence of the extinction of their male line 
of descendants in him. The laws of the Greeks and 
Romans prescribed adoption to the father who had no 
son, as his sacred duty to his own line.® 

1 MatiUf IX. io6, 107. * Manut IX. 137. 

* A iter ey a Brahmana. Roth^ in Weberns Ind, Stud.^ I. 458. 

* Ragkuvama, III. ® Kaushitaki Upao. (Weber, I, 469). 

® See references in La Citi A ntiqiie^ I. ch. iv. 
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Here then was man exalting his stronger sex to 
heaven, finding therein, as Christianity did after- 
wards, in the ''well-beloved Son,” the ground of his 
salvation. But eveh to this end the wife and mother 
was by nature, after all, the sole and sacred path. 
The gods said to man concerning woman : " In her 
you shall be born again.” "The husband,” as Manu 
expresses it, " becomes himself an embryo, and is 
born a second time.”^ And so marriage became of 
necessity a sacrament, invested with the sanctions of 
conscience and piety. Nature enforced, in behalf 
of woman, the respect that seemed likely to be re- 
fused. " Since immortality and heaven come through 
descendants,” says Yajnavalkya, " therefore preserve 
and honor woman.” ^ 

So Manu : — 

A man is perfect when he consists of three, his wife, himself, 
and his son.” ® 

“ A wife secures bliss to the manes of his ancestors and to 
himself.” 

“ She is as the goddess of abundance, and irradiates his 
dwelling.” * 

Hence the great simplicity and purity of marriage 
in the Vedic times, — a more equal and just relation by 
far than in those of Manu ; though nothing in the 
recorded marriage rites of later times indicates other 
than mutual respect and unity of interests.^’ Through 
this religious motive, it must have been that polyandry 
was got rid of ; ^ and even the polygamy of still more 

» JtfafM, ix: 8 ; y^/n^ I. 56. * Vdjn,^ I. 78. 

« Manu, IX 45- * Ibid., IX 28, 26. 

* See full accounts of the marriage rites of the Hindus according to the later Vedas, in 
Wf^eris Jndische Studien, vol. v. 

• This custom still exists in some parts of India, as among the Nairs, and is ascribed 
by Mr. Justice Campbell to the modification of that widely spread custom among the 
Hindus, of a wife passing on the death of her husband to his brother: *‘This successive 
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recent ages was much modified by it, being made 
rather a last resort where the religious end of mar- 
riage could not otherwise be attained, than a means 
of gratifying loose and lawless desires. Polygamy 
came in fact to be prohibited except for such causes 
as are expressly declared just grounds for dissolving 
the marriage contract, among which long continued 
barrenness naturally was the chief.^ Again, as with 
the Hebrews, the necessity of securing male offspring 
led to the transference of the wife by her husband to,^ 
a near relative, or safinda^ for the purpose ; but the 
religious motive of the act led also to the most solemn 
precautions lest this infringement should be abused 
for sensual purposes. ^ 

These are a few of the legal defences that inur^ 
to woman as the recognized way of immortality fl 
him whose mere brute strength, uncontrolled by sifch 
motives, would have made her his slave. But they 
give only a faint idea of that fine compensation which 
nature must have lent her weakness, through her 
hold upon man’s dearest hopes. 

And as her procreative function enlisted on her be- 
Physicai de- rcligious aspirations, so her physical 

pendence. inferiority appealed in rude times to his gen- 
erosity and ^ tenderness. The laws of Manu had 
the grace to put that lifelong dependence to which 
they consigned her on the ground of protection.^ 

holding being here transformed into a joint contemporane<nts holding,” where the great 
object, that of obtaining children, could not otherwise be wcuxtd.-^ Ethnology of Jndia^ 
p. 135. As to the influence of this belief on marriage relations, see Ditandy, Polsie 
Indtenne^ p. 137. 

1 Macnaghten, 60. * Mann^ IX. 59, 60; Yhjn.^ I. 67, 68. 

* Manu, I., IX. 3. In rude and ill-governed states of society, even polygamy was plainly 
in many respects a safeguard, assigning female captives, for example, to a recognized status, 
under the care of a husband, and in the partial management of a household. Manti'a 
sedulous instructions to the husband, in the art of protecting hib adfe by employing hear ”in 
the collection and expenditure of wealth, in purifications and female duty, in the prepara.i 
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And a regard to her helplessness runs through the 
special provisions on those matters in which she was 
liable to be oppressed. On certain grounds, even 
"for bearing only female children,”^ a wife might be 
superseded; but "not a beloved and virtuous wife,” 
who must never be set aside without her consent. ^ 
A superseded wife is entitled to a sufficient mainte- 
nance in all cases whatever. " It is a crime to leave 
her without support.” ^ Unmarried daughters inherit 
their mother’s estate equally with sons.^ So in 
general, though the wife’s or special prop- 

erty> made up of six different kinds of gifts, and pro- 
nounced positively hers, could nevertheless be used 
by the husband in case of distress ; ^ yet a special 
provision consigns to torment male relations who take 
unjust possession of a woman’s property.^ A wife 
could not be held liable for the debts of a husband 
or a son A good wife is to be faithfully supported 
by her husband, though married against his inclina- 
tion^ from religious duty,® A father is forbidden to 
tacitly sell his daughter by taking a gratuity for giving 
her in marriage ; ® and the son is charged to protect 
his mother after the death of her husband.^® Insanity 
in a husband, impotence, and extreme vice, are held 


tion of daily food and the superintendence of household utensils** (ix ii), are evidently 
dictated by the fear of trusting her to her own dispositions, which are regarded as her most 
dangerous enemies. This diligent protection and preservation of the wife fiom vice, which 
is made so essential a part of his own salvation, savors of a complacency which might have 
been rebuked, had woman had the making of the laws. Yet, as things were, it must have 
proceeded from his judgment as to her special needs, and doubtless expressed a real sense 
of her physical weakness and exposure to rude assaults. For instance, the law commands 
him, ** if he have business abroad, to assure a fit maintenance to his wife while away ; for 
even if a wife be virtuous, she may be tempted to act amiss, if distressed for want of sub- 
sistence** (ix. 74). 

* Yhjn.y I. 73, * Manu^ IX. 81, 8a. ® Yajn,^ I. 74. 

* Maenaghten, 6t ; Vhjn.y II. 117; IX. 192. ® Macnaghten, 44. 

• Manttf III. sa. ’ II. 46. * Manu^ IX. 95. 

• Ibid., IX. 10a *0 Ibid., IX. 4. 

14 
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sufficient excuse for aversion on the part of the wife • 
which must not be punished by desertion nor depriva- 
tion of her property.* 

And this regard for the weakness of woman could 
not fail to lead to a certain appreciation of her true 
strength. Thus, as we have just noted, it is upon her 
need of protection that Manu bases not only a per- 
petual wardship, but a most vigilant system of restric- 
tions and occupations, to preserve her from the perils 
to which her natural frailty was presumed to ex- 
pose her. But the injunctions to these end in what 
for this presumption is decidedly a fatal admission ; 
namely, that those women only are truly secure 
” who are protected by their own good inclinations.” ^ 
So Rama says, ”No enclosing walls can screen a 
woman. Only her virtue protects her.”^ 

In fact, a far greater amount of domestic tyranny 
Domestic been presumed, by those whj regard only 
opjiress.Cii the letter of the law, than the facts will war- 
overstaied. seclusion of fcmales w^hich prevails 

in India, for example, has been regarded as forming 
part of a despotic system. But it is probably due to 
other causes, in tlie main, than marital jealousy and 
distrust. The Brahmans maintain that it is of Mo- 
hammedan ^origin, and was adopted by the Hindus 
merely in self-defence against foreign brutality.^ 
With both Moslem and Hindu, it may have had its 
origin in modest reserve ; in that instinctive reverence 
which penetrates the whole life of Eastern races, and 
passing in the course of ages, like every thing Orien- 
tal, into a rigid etiquette.^ The use of the veil by 

* Manu, IX. 79. * Ibid., IX. 12. * R&mhyana* 

* Wilson, Tfieatre ef the Hindm, Introd., xliii. ; Buyers, Recollect, of India, p, 401. 

* De Vcre, Pictur. Sketches 0/ Greece and Turkey, p. 27a 
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Persian females seems to have been derived from 
times when it was regarded as a sign of dignity and 
social elevation.^ A Buddhist legend illustrates the re- 
lation of this religion to democratic reform on the 
subject. The wife of Buddha, it is said, rejected the 
veil, against the wishes of the court, immediately after 
her marriage, saying : " Good women need veiling no 
more than the sun and moon. The gods know my 
thoughts, my manners, my qualities, my modesty. 
Why then should I veil my face ? ” - It would appear, 
too, that, in spite of their seclusion, the women of the 
upper classes exercise as much influence in family 
affairs as among Europeans.^ In the Hindu epics, 
women are described as entirely independent in their 
intercourse and movement, travelling where they will, 
and showing themselves freely in public, and un- 
veiled.^ Married women, especially, were perfectly 
free in India in their social intercourse with the other 
sex ; ^ and Sakuntala, in the drama, pleads her own 
cause at the court of King Dushyanta, and even boldly 
rebukes him. 

But these hints of the compensative forces of nature 
in behalf of woman lead us still farther. Here Recognition 
were circumstances scarcely suited to demon- of woman, 
strate her finer spiritual gifts. Yet Hindu law and 
literature abound in proofs that woman did then, as 
she now does, compel recognition of these gifts; al- 
though it may have been sliown then, as it has since 
been, more by the service of the lips than by the con- 
duct of life. 

The ages we are now studying are not those of the 

* Gobineau, Relig. tt Phil. d. PAsia Centraie^ p. 348. 

* St. Hilaire. * Prichard, Admin- 4/ India% II. 89. 

♦ See Williams, Indian Epic Poetry p. 57. 

• Wilson, ut supra. 
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simple Aryan household, where husband and wife, 
equals in age, in rights, in serviceable industries, 
hand in hand ministered to the holy fires on their 
altars and hearths.^ They are ages of southern 
polygamy and caste; when woman, betrothed in 
childhood, was in law for ever a child, superseded at 
her husband’s pleasure, forbidden to read the Vedas 
or to take part in religious rites. In these times, too, 
the epics reveal the semi-barbarous custom of poly- 
andry, although this possession of one wife by several 
husbands must certainly, even in the stormy social 
conditions which the Mahabharata describes, have been 
exceptional.- 

The Ramayana, indeed, somewhat later, shows pro- 
found respect for tlie marriage relation. But f^j^n 
this poem, abounding in manly sentiments^ 
women, frequently falls into the tone of;{|i^iempt 
which their perpetual minority suggestedjj; as where 
Rama admonishes Bharata of the duty of a ruler 
always to treat them with courtesy, while he should 
disregard their counsel, and withhold from them all 
important secrets. 

Yet, under such circumstances as these, observe 
what the law itself confessed. Not only did it declare 
** mutual fidelity till death the supreme duty between 
husband and wife,^ and "virtue, riches, love, the 
three objects of human desire,” to be "the reward of 
their mutual friendship,”^ and pronounce the woman 
the highest beatitude of the man.”® It admonished 

^ See ManUf IX. 96. 

* In Manu indeed it is not mentioned, and Brahmanism had little toleration for it. The 
Himalaya mountaineers explain the custom as necessary for the protection of women 
during the long absence of their husbands on distant expeditions for trading purposes. 
Lloyd’s Himalayeis^ 1 . 255. 

* Manut IX. lox. * Y^jiu^ L 74. * Manu% IX. aS. 
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him that where females are honored the deities are 
pleased, and where they are dishonored, or made 
miserable, all religious rites are vain;” while "their 
imprecation brings utter destruction on the house.” ^ 
The inference that women must therefore be con- 
stantly supplied with ornaments and gay attire shows 
that Eastern and Western logic on these matters stands 
in common need of reconstruction at the hands of 
woman herself. But the law went deeper than man- 
ners. In an outburst of Oriental reverence it pi oclaims 
a mother to be greater than a thousand fathers.^ In a 
calmer, didactic mood, it defines the sum of all duty to 
consist in assiduous service of one’s father, mother, 
and spiritual teacher, as long as they live, holding 
them "equal to the three worlds and the three Vedas ; ” 
and even commands that the wife of the teacher, if of 
the same class, sha.l be treated with the respect shown 
to himself.^ In the Sraddha, or memorial rite in honor 
of the pitris, or ancestors, those on the female side 
must not be forgotten.^ The Swayamvara form of 
marriage, after free choice of a husband by the 
maiden^ is celebrated by the later poets as well as 
in the Vedas. ^ And Burnouf has gone so far as to 
affirm that marriage in India was never a state of 
servitude for woman.® It is certain that, of the four 
forms of marriage recognized as valid by Manu, 
neither necessarily involved such subjection ; while, in 
the Prajapatya form, bride and . bridegroom are dis- 
tinctly enjoined "to perform together their civil and 
religious duties.”^ 

We have here, it is true, no such testimonies as 


I Mdttu, III. 55-«2. * Ibid., II. 145. < Ibid., II. aio. 

** Y&jn», I. 242; III. 4* ^ R* Y,, I. 116; Raghuvania^ VI. 

* Essay ^the Veda^ p. 213. ^ MaaUt 111 . 27-30. 
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those of Herodotus and Diodorus concerning Egypt, 
who inform us that in that country it was customary 
for the husband to obey the wife, and for women to 
manage business affairs while the men plied the loom 
at home.^ Yet Yajnavalkya specifies certain classes 
of women whose debts their husbands were bound to 
pay, because dependent on their labor for support.^ 
And Wilson tells us that all the contempt showm by 
the Hindus for women was learned by them of their 
Mohammedan masters.*^ The Ramayana shows us 
King Dasaratha prostrate at the feet of his wicked 
wife, entreating her to release him from hte promise 
to grant her any boon she might ask. In fact, Hindu 
literature abounds in amusing illustrations of submis- 
siveness in husbands to wi<^es as well as in wives to 
husbands.^ 

The gentleness of Hindu character was favorable 
to the sway of these subtler forces. This has 

Influence on , , , , , 

public af- been shown on a great scale in political, 
mercantile, and domestic life. Women have 
ruled empires in India, as in Egypt and Assyria, and 
had their full share in bringing about the frequent 
wars and revolutions of the petty Hindu States. The 
Indian epic, like the Greek and the Teutonic, cele- 
brates feminine control over the military destinies of 
states, and Kalidasa describes the admirable govern- 
ment of Ayodhya by a mythic queen.® 

Among the native rulers who have heroically re- 
sisted foreign invaders, none have shown stronger 
qualities than Lakshmi Baee, the Rani, or queen, of 
Jhansi ; whose wonderful generalship held the British 

* Diod-f I. 37 ; Herod.t 11 . 35. * YAJn.f II. 48. 

* Essays on SanskrU Liieraiure^ III. 17. * See Wbeelei's India^ 11 . $^ 57 ^ 

* SaghuvaHia^ XIX. 
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army in check; and who headed her troops in person, 
dressed as a cavalry ofBcer, and was killed on the 
field. Sir Hugh Rose declared that the best man on 
the enemy’s side was the Rani of Jhansi.^ Another 
Rani, Aus Koiir, being elevated by the British to the 
disputed throne of Pattiala in the Panjab, an utterly 
disorganized and revolted state, "as the only person 
competent to govern it,” is recorded by the historian 
to have changed its whole condition in less than a 
year, reducing rebellious villages, bringing up the 
revenues, and establishing order and security every- 
where.® 

Malika Kischwar, queen dowager of Oude, educated 
her son, who was dispossessed in 1866, to a knowledge 
of ancient and modern literature, resulting in his be- 
coming an author of high repute, and surrounding her 
and himself with persons of literary distinction. 

Aliah Bae, the Mahratta queen of Mal\^a, for 
twenty years preserved peace in her dominions, devot- 
ing herself to the rights, happiness, and culture of her 
people. It was said of her that it would have been 
regarded as the height of wickedness to become her 
enemy, or, if need were, not to die in her defence. 
Hindus and Mohammedans united in prayers that her 
life might be lengthened. And of so rare a modesty 
was this great queen, that she ordered a book, which 
sounded her praises, to be destroyed, and took no notice 
of the author. 

Notwithstanding certain precepts, the law has practi- 
cally allowed women a larger share in the manage- 
ment of property than the statutes of most Christian 
nations ; and they have shown abundant shrewdness 


* Arnold’s Da/kffusie, 11 . 153. 


• Griffin’s Rt\jahs 0/ tJie PanJ&b^ p. 138. 
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and tact in trade. ” In family affairs, secular or relig- 
ious, their influence is very great, and almost supreme. 
Seldom can a man complete any important business 
transaction, without having settled the matter with his 
privy council, in the female apartments.”^ ''As the 
law in Ceylon,” says Tennent, "recognizes the abso- 
lute control of the lady over the property conveyed to 
her use, the custom of large marriage portions to 
woman has thrown an extraordinary extent of the 
landed property of the country into the hands of the 
females, and invested them with corresponding propor- 
tion of authority in its management.”^ A recent very 
careful work on India tells us that "in the family circle, 
and daily rounds of domestic duties, interests, and 
enjoyments, the Hindu w6man has a field for her 
sympathies which puts her quite on a level with her 
sisters of the West.”^ 

Nor have the intellectual capacities of women failed 
Intellectual of I’cspect. There are liymns in the Rig Veda 
recognition, I'ishis.^ Malabar boasts seven ancient 

sages, and four of them w^ere women. The moral 
sentences of Avyar are taught in the schools, as golden 
rules of life ; and they certainly deserve the name. 
Here are a few specimens : — 

“Honor thy father and mother. Forget not the favors thou 
hast received. Learn while thou art young. Seek the society of 
the good. Live in harmony with others. Remain in thy own 
place. Speak ill of none. Ridicule not bodily infirmities. Pursue 
not a vanquished foe. Deceive not even thy enemy. Forgiveness 
is sweeter than revenge. The sweetest bread is that earned by 
labor. Knowledge is riches. What one learns in his youth is as 
lasting as if engraven on stone. The wise is he who knows him- 
self. Speak kindly to the poor. Discord and gambling lead to 


> Buyers, p. 399. 

• Prichard, Adminutr. 0/ IndtUy II. 89. 


* Christianity in Ceylon^ p. 157. 

* Weber, y<?rlesung^ent 37, 38, 
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misery. He misconceives his interest who violates his promise. 
There is no tranquil sleep without a good conscience, nor any virtue 
without religion. To honor thy mother is the most acceptable 
worship. Of woman the fairest ornament is modesty. ” * 

A little Hindu work on " Deccan Poets,” by a pandit, 
Rameswamie (Calcutta, 1829), tells us that Avyar, 
supposed by some to have been a foundling, was ven- 
erated as the daughter of Brahma and Sarasvati. 
She was the child of a Brahman by a low-caste 
woman, like Vyasa and other great Hindu person- 
ages, and, though brought up by a singer of the servile 
class, excelled all her brothers and sisters in learning, 
and wrote, besides poetry, on astronomy, medicine, 
chemistry, and geography. The same work mentions 
many other female poets, ’among them the daughter 
of a potter. 

Though the law prohibited women from teaching 
the Vedas, we know that priestesses were teachers of 
princes. We know^ that there were Brahmanical 
schools, not unlike the famous Saracen Colleges of 
the Middle Ages, at which kings, priests, and women 
united in the enthusiastic study of metaphysical and 
moral science ; and of the women it is reported that 
some astonished the masters by the depth and sub- 
limity of their thought, and that others delivered 
responses from a state of trance.^ 

In'^the Dramas, women always speak in the Prakrit 
or common dialects, w^hile men use the Sanskrit or 
"holy ” speech. These softer popular dialects derived 
by decomposition from the Sanskrit arc believed by 
Renan to be special consequences of the female organ- 
ization, and to prove its independent activity in the 

* From Schoberl’s Hindustan in Miniature. 

’ Megasthenes, Nearchus in Strabo^ XV. ; Weber, ax. 
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stiucture of the language.^ More significant is the 
fact that the Prakrit, thus proper to woman, and by 
her means introduced into literature, has gradually 
supplanted the Sanskrit, and forms the basis of the 
present spoken languages of India. So that the stamp 
of female influence is in fact conspicuous in the his- 
toriial development of Hindu speech, as an informing 
and determining force. 

It would require a separate volume to render justice 
to the fine appreciation of womanly qualities 
preciauonof in wliat w'c already know of Hindu literature, 
woman. bccn noticcd that, in recognizing these, 

the poets abandon exaggeration and draw from na- 
ture. ~ Nothing could be more tender and noble than 
these ideal pictures, covering, too, so wide a range of 
destiny and desire : the chaste love of Rama and Sit&, 
— her courage, fortitude, and womanly dignity under 
his unjust suspicions, her mastery of all forms of evil 
by moral purity and spiritual insight ; the fidelity of 
Damayanli to her unhappy Nala, tempted by an evil 
spirit first to play away his crown, and then to flee 
from her for shame at his beggary, but followed and 
redeemed at last by that loyalty of love, which thought 
only of the misery he must endure in offending against 
his nobler nature ; the piety of Savitri, controlling fate, 
charming the god of death himself, by her wisdom 
and love, into giving back life to her dead husband, 
and sight to his blind father, with his lost crown, and 
the glory of his fallen race.^ Equally intuitive is the 
sense of woman’s power to inspire a noble manhood 
with absolute devotion. The Mah&bh&rata describes 


^ De r Origins du Lnngage% Pref, p. a8. 

* Monier VVilltams, Indian Epic Poetry ^ p. 54. 

* Savitri and Sat> avail, Episode of the Makd 6 h&rcUa» 
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the passionate love of Rums, imploring the gods to 
restore his Pramadvara, and oflering to yield up his 
own lifetime to be added to hers. 

“ I give thee half my future days, beloved, 

Light to renew thy life be drawn from mine.” ‘ 

And Kalidasa gives us the tale, wrought out in East- 
ern traits, of the wasting grief of good prince Adja 
for his young wife, whom the fall of celestial flowers 
on her bosom has called away from earth ; pursuing 
his Indumati through all sweet perfumes and sounds 
and forms, refusing to turn away his mind or to be 
comforted, the mighty grief slowly dividing his soul, 
as a bough will rend the wall into which it grows, 
until after ” wearing through eight years of pain, 
patiently and faithfully for his young son’s sake, living 
on pictures and images of his beloved, and on fleeting 
transports of reunion, in his dreams,’’ he freely lays 
aside the ruined body for an immortal life, with the 
lost one, and among the gods.^ In Hindu poetic jus- 
tice the fickleness, unfaithfulness, or harsh suspicion 
towards true womanly love, which so often recurs in 
Eastern story, is always visited by remorse, distraction, 
or despair; and even where changes of heart are as- 
cribed to the malevolence of evil powers or the male- 
dictions of offended saints, they are in no wise freed 
froiA these penalties, which teach humility and truth, 
while they honor outraged virtue by proving it be- 
friended by the eternal laws.^ What European poet 
knows better than Kalidasa how gracious a soul is 
born in nature at the touch of woman? Sakuntal&, 
cherishing her plants like a sister, 

* t. ^ * Ragkuvansa^ Vill. 

* See especially SakuniaU and the R&m&yana, 
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“ Never moistening in the stream 
Her own parched lips, till she had fondly poured 
Its purest water on their thirsty roots, 

And oft, when she would fain have decked her hair 
With their thick clustering blossoms, in her love 
Robbing them not e’en of a single flower,’^ * 

infuses into them her own affections : the woods, the 
flowers, the forest creatures, feel her coming and going 
like the breath of life and the blast of death. 

“In sorrow for her loss the herd of deer 
Forget to browse ; the peacock on the lawn 
Ceases its dance ; the very trees around 
Shed their pale leaves like tears, — while they dismiss 
Their dear Sakuntala with loving wishes.’’ * 

" He who would wish her to endure the hardships of 
penance would attempt to sever the hard wood with 
the blue leaf of the lotus.” She is "the mellowed 
fruit of virtuous actions in some former birth.” — Wild 
beasts respect the holiness of Damayanti, wandering 
in the deserts ; the noisy caravan halts, and the rough 
men beseech for her benediction.^ The poet of the 
Mahabharata sings th^ praise of woman like an earlier 
Schiller. The wife is "man's other half, his inmost 
friend, source of his bliss, root of his salvation ; friend 
of the solitary one, consoling him with sweet words, 
in his duties like a father, in his sorrows like a 
mother.” She reproves his neglect of manly duties, 
and admonishes him of the forgotten God within him, 
the witness and judge of human deeds. Deserted by 
her husband, who refuses to recognize her, the Sa^ 
kuntala of the epic says with dignity: "Thou, who 
knowest what is true and what is false, O King] 


* Williams’s translation. * Ibid. 

* Nala and Damayanti, Episode of the MahSthh&raU^, 
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scorning this child of bur love, bringest shame on 
thyself. Thinking, 'I am alone, ^ thou hast forgotten 
that beholder from of old, who is in the heart. Doing 
wickedly, thou imaginest, 'No one knows it is I.^ 
But the gods know, and the witness within thee : sun 
and moon, day and night, their own hearts, and the 
justice of God, behold the deeds of men. The spirit 
that dwells within us judges us hereafter.” 

Sita, the ideal wife in the Ramayana, is Rama’s 
"primeval love,” not less tenderly human for being 
divine. She compels him, by her devotion, to take her 
with him into his exile in the wilderness, overpowering 
his reason and will alike by the higher wisdom of 
love. She rebukes him for his anger against even 
the Rakshasas, demon foes of gods and men, as un- 
becoming one who had assumed the consecration of 
a religious life; and warns him to subdue the first 
risings of evil desire, since even a great mind may 
contract guilt through neglecting almost imperceptible 
moral distinctions : with which frankness Rama is 
delighted, and replies,"© Sita, one who is not ad- 
monished is not beloved. You have spoken becom- 
ingly, and you are my companion in virtue, and 
dearer to me than life.”^ Fully to appreciate this 
recognition of womanhood, we must remember that 
R&ma is nothing less than incarnated deity. 

Even the wife of the demon Ravana, the Satan of 
the epic, warns him against gratif\ ing his sensual 
passions on the person of his beautiful captive; "for 
he who forces the inclination of a woman shall die an 
early death, or become the prey of endless disease.” 
The R&mfiyana likens "the wind that drives away the 
white lotus from the too thirsty bees ” to " the modesty 


^ Rhinhyana^ 6. ii. 
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that drives the coy bride from her husband.” Sita, on 
her part, can forgive her cruelest enemies. Saved 
from their hands, she says, "Why should I revenge 
myself on the servants of Ravana, whom harsh com- 
mands drove to injure me? What 1 have suffered 
pays the penalty for a former life. I would not punish 
others who are also enforced to evil.” What exquisite 
sense of the fine divination of womanly love is in the 
picture of Damayanti, surrounded by the gods, who, 
to deceive her, have all taken the form of her chosen 
Nala, and mingle in the crowd of suitors, in her 
father’s hall! 

‘‘And Damayanti trembled with fear, and folded her hands in 
reverence before the gods, praying them to resume their immortal 
shapes, and reveal Nala, that she might choose him for her lord in 
presence of all. Then the gods wondered at her truth and love, 
and revealed straightway the tokens of their godhead. And 
Damayanti saw the four bright gods, and knew they were not 
mortal heroes ; for there was no sweat on their brows, nor dust on 
their garments, and their garlands were fresh as if the flowers were 
just gathered, and their feet touched not the earth. And she saw 
also the true Nala; for he stood before her with shadow falling to 
the ground, and twinkling eyes and drooping garland, and moisture 
was on his brow, and dust on his raiment. And she went and took 
the hem of his garment, and threw a wreath of radiant flowers 
around his neck, and thus chose him for her lord. And a sound of 
wild sorrow burst from all the Rajahs ; but the gods and sages 
:ried aloud, ‘ Well done ! ’ And Nala said, ‘ Since, O maiden ! you 
lave chosen me for your husband, in presence of the gods, know 
that I will be your faithful consort, ever delighting in your words, 
and so long as my soul shall inhabit this body I solemnly vow to 
be thine, and thine alone.’ ” ' 

The lamentation of Tara, the wife of Bali, over the 
dead body of her husband, is as touching and noble 
as any thing in poetry. 

* Wheeler's History of India^ I. 484. 
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“Why Icokest thou so dull on thy child, thou, to whom thy 
children were so dear ? 

“ Thy face seems to smile on me in the bosom of death, as if 
thou wert alive. 

“ I see thy glory still like sunset on a mountain’s head.” * 

As the moral interest of the Iliad centres in the 
nemesis that follows crime atfainst the sancti- „ 

O ^ ^ Woman the 

ties of wedded life, so that of the Ramayana inspiration 
centres in the public and private calamities 
naturally incident to polygamy. It is the attempt of 
one of the king’s wives to set aside the rights of the 
son of another, in the interest of her own offspring, 
that brings about the exile of Rama, the misery of the 
people, the death of the unwise, uxorious king him- 
self, the capture of Sita, and the war for her recovery ; 
and this last portion of the epic is but a Hindu counter- 
part of the Trojan war in punishment of the rape of 
Helen. But while the Greek heroine shares the crim- 
inality of her captor, the Hindu Sita is the ideal of 
the faithful wife. 

The crime which leads on the woes depicted in that 
other great Hindu epic, the Mhhabharata, is a gam- 
bling match, in which a monarch, made desperate by 
continual losses, finally plays away his own wife, — an 
atrocity which is rebuked on the spot by a Brahman, 
who represents the eternal ethical law ; protesting that 
Judhishthira "lost himself h^{ore. he staked his wife, 
and having first become a slave could no longer have 
the power to stake Draupadi.” 

Without entering into definite criticism of all these 
ideals, I cannot forbear quoting the excellent remarks 
of Monier Williams in his sketch of Indian Epic Poetry. 


^ Riimliyana* B. iv* 
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*'Sita, Draupadi, and Damayanti,” he says, '^engage 
our affections and interest far more than Helen or even 
Penelope. It cannot be doubted that in these delight- 
ful portraits wq have true representations of the purity 
and simplicity of Hindu domestic manners in early 
times. Children are dutiful to their parents and sub- 
missive to their superiors ; younger brothers are re- 
spectful to their elder brothers ; parents are fondly 
attached to their children, and ready to sacrifice them- 
selves for their welfare ; wives are loyal, devotedf 
obedient to husbands, yet show much independence 
of character, and do not hesitate to express their own 
opinions ; husbands are tenderly affectionate towards 
their wives, and treat them with respect and courtesy ; 
daughters and women generally are virtuous and 
modest, yet spirited, and when occasion requires 
courageous : love and harmony reign throughout the 
family circle. It is in depicting scenes of domestic 
affection, and expressing these feelings that belong to 
human nature in all times and places, that Sanskrit 
epic poetry is unrivalled.” * 

Reverence for motherhood is here carried beyond 
all other forms of respect for natural ties. The divine 
sons of Dasaratha, all gods, all bow at the feet of 
their human mothers. Rama, obliged to go into exile 
that his father may not break his vow, is indeed un- 
moved by his mother’s unmeasured distress, and can- 
not concede the claims she founds on the Sastras 
themselves, to greater respect and obedience than is 
due even to a father ; yet from his exile he sends 
messages of profound affection to her, and even to 
that other wife of his father whose criminal ambition 
was the cause of his own disinheritance, and bids his 
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brother Bharata pay every form of pious attention to 
both. 

The inspiration of these two great epics is indeed 
nothing else than the Worth of Woman. They ^ 
celebrate her not only as imparting a divine thoiosy in 
dignity to every sacrifice for her sake, but as 
conquering all moral evil through her constancy and 
faith. In this whole cycle cf mythology, it is always 
woman who destroys the dreaded powers, and revives 
the energy of good. In the natural symbolism of the 
Rig Veda, ''the divine Night arrives, an immortal 
goddess, shining with innumerable eyes, scattering 
darkness with their splendors ; and men come to her 
as birds to their nests. She drives away the wolf and 
the thief, and bears them safely through the gloom. 
And the Dawn arrives, "a daughter of the sky, shin- 
ing on them like a young wife, arousing every living 
being to his work, bringing light and striking down 
darkness ; leader of the days ; lengthener of life ; for- 
tunate, the love of all, who brings the eye of the 
god.”^ Woman prepares the holy fire. "The great 
sacred mothers of the sacrifice have uttered praise, 
and decorate the child of the sky.”^ 

It is remarkable, in view of the reverence of Hindu 
life for male offspring, that the later theogonies com- 
bine male and female elements, and treat both sexes 
as equally necessary to the co7icc‘ption of deity. Crea- 
tion, in Manu as well as in the Upanishads, proceeds 
from the divine Love or Desire, becoming twain, male 
and female."^ This co-essentiality of the two, for all 
manifestation of the absolute, is common to the Hindu, 

* R, V., X. 127. » V., vri 77- 

* R. y., IX 33, 5. Perhaps symbolical expressions, yet not the less significant. 

* MdnUt 1 . 32 ; Brihad I//. I. 43; Wilson^s Essays on Hindn Religion^ I. 241, 245. 
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Egyptian, and Phoenician religions. The deities are 
androgynous, whether Brakma-Maya, Osiris-Isis, or 
Baal-Baut; or they flow in series of twofold ema- 
nations through all pantheistic cosmogonies. Oriental, 
Gnostic, Neo-Platonic, under names not so familiar 
as even these, — names which it is needless to enumer- 
ate. In most cases the divine equality of sex is still 
further represented by the fact that these wives of the 
deities arc also their sisters, and thus co-eternal. It 
is a striking illustration of that greater breadth of sym- 
pathy we have already noted in polytheistic and pan- 
theistic forms of religion, as compared with intensely 
monarchical, that this cosmogonic recognition of the 
equality in the sexes was confined to the former class. 
Thus it is quite unknown to the old monotheistic 
severity of the Hebrew faith, as well as to the distinc- 
tively Christian, in its original form, which prefers the 
masculine alike in its name of God and its choice of 
Saviour. Only with latest heresy does God, as God^ 
come to stand as Our Mother.’'^ Honor to deity as 
mother was indeed, both in Hindu and Egyptian wor- 
ship, carried to a point beyond what was rendered to 
any male function or authority. To Isis, greatest of 
Egyptian divinities, whose myriad names were woven 
into this one? the most tender of all, answers the Vedic 
Aditi, ” Mother of all the gods.”^ 

And not less significant is the fact that in all the 
The Word oldcr Eastcm religions " the Word ” is feminine^ 
feminine. Tliought, in its pui'cst syiTibol, is thus awarded 


' So it is only in the later Kabbali-stic theology of the Hebrews, subsequent to Greek 
and Oriental influences on their faith, that we find the first emanation of Deity conceived 
as “the great Mother.” (Soliar. See Bert hold’s Christologia, § 23.) And the Book of 
the “ Wisdom of Solomon,” under similar influences, praises its female as the 

mirror of the power of God. 

* Herodotus^ ll. 40; Apuleius, Meiamorpkotes, 
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to the physically weaker sex. In India, as Sarasvati, 
woman is the genius of art, literature, eloquence, — is, 
in short, " the Word ; ” ever the holiest symbol to the 
Hindu mind. She is thus properly the wife of Brahma. 
At her festivals, as goddess of learning, all books, 
pens, and other implements of study, are gathered in 
the school-houses in India, and strewn with white 
flowers and barley-blades ; and in the prayer her 
name is coupled with the Vedas and all the sacred 
writings, and her love invoked, as one with that of 
Brahma, ”the great Father of all.”^ "Sarasvati,” 
says the Rig Veda, "enlightens all intellects.” "The 
gods made Ila the instructress of men.” Vclch, or 
Speech, is "the melodious Queen of the gods,” who 
says : — 

** I myself declare this, which is desired by gods and men.” 

** Every man whom I love, I make him terrible. I make him a 
priest, a seer.” 

** I make him wise.” * 

Here is Indra’s praise of Lakshmi : — 

Thou art mystic and spiritual knowledge. Thou art the phi- 
losophy of reasoning, — the three Vedas. 

“Thou art the arts and sciences, thou moral and political 
wisdom. 

“ The worlds have been preserved and reanimated by thee.” ^ 

Every book of knowledge,” says the Hitopadesa, 
^ which is known to Usanas or Vrihaspati, is by na- 
ture implanted in the understanding of women.” As 
Durga, it is woman who slay-s the Satan of the later 
popular belief, and delivers mankind from the fear of 
evil , for which service this goddess is adored by all 

* Wilson’s Essays, 11 190. 

* l^eda^ I. 3, 12 ; I. 31, it ; VIII. 89, lo; X. 125, 5. 

* yisknu Pur Ana, I. ch. ix. 
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deities and saints.^ In the myth of the Kena Upanis- 
had, it is a woman, Uma, who represents divine knowl- 
edge. She is a shining mediator between Brahma 
and the gods : none but she is able to reveal to Indra 
"who it was that had appeared to them, enforcing their 
adoration, and vanished when they sought to approach 
too near.” The epics also describe Uma as one of the 
three divine daughters of the great mountain king, 
Himavat, all of them renowned in the three worlds 
for force of contemplation, for chastity, and for power 
in expounding divine wisdom.^ And as in the Rig 
Veda, at the beginning of Hindu religious develop- 
ment, we have Aditi, "mother of the gods,” so in the 
mystical Puranas, at the end, we have Durga, or 
Mahamaya, defined as " the eternal substance of the 
world, soul of all forms, whom none has power to 
praise ; by whom the universe is created, upheld, pre- 
served, into whom it is absorbed at last.”^ 

After eighteen centuries of Christianity, the task of 
Christianity ^^i^incipating woman from legal incapacities 
and Hea- yet remains to be accomplished. Such prog- 
thtnism. actually been made in this direction 

cannot be laid to the sole account of any distinctive re- 
ligion. Physical and social science, intellectual culture, 
and practical Necessity have had more to do with it than 
either Christian belief or that spirit of brotherhood 
which Christianity has held to be its own peculiar 
grace. The history of its churches as a whole affords 
no ground for according them superiority, in this form 
of justice, to the heathen world. The Hindu law for- 
bade woman to read the Vedas, or to officiate at holy 
rites. Christian councils and Popes, echoing the 


' Pur&nas^ quoted in Muir, Sanskrit Texts^ IV. 371. * 

* See texts in Muir, IV. 367. • Ibid., 371 ; Wilson's Ess/^s^ I. 247. 
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great Apostle to the Gentiles, have interdicted her 
not only from assumption of the priesthood, but from 
speaking in religious assemblies, or administering the 
rite of baptism.^ Christian legislation has been in 
many points even more unjust to her than Manu. A 
law of Justinian concerning deaconesses makes death 
the penalty for their marrying. What is there in the 
Hindu code harsher towards females than their exclu- 
sion by English common law from ''benefit of clergy,’* 
so that they were put to death for crimes which a 
clergyman could commit with impunity, and for which 
a man was simply branded Have Hindu laws 
prescribed the self-burning of widows ? Eighteen 
centuries of Christianity elapsed before it ceased burn- 
ing women at the stake for heresy. Is the absolute 
authority of husband and father the oldest despot- 
ism? It survives still in the law of England, which 
^ vests parental rights in the father alone, to the 
entire exclusion of the mother ; ” giving him power 
not only to remove the children from her during his 
life, but to appoint a guardian with similar power over 
them after his death.® What could be worse than the 
European principle of '' feme covert,” the absorption of 
her legal existence during marriage into that of her 
husband, still described in the very language of the 
Hindu Law ? Or what shall we say of the facts that 
the Ecclesiastical or Canon Law has been the source 
of woman’s severest disabilities ; and that it is only in 
so far as the secular principle has prevailed over the 
ecclesiastical that any progress has been made in re- 

* Laodicea; Carthage; Autun (670 a.c); Aix-la-Chapelle (816); Pans (824). The 
Synod of Orange (44X) forbids the ordination of deaconesses. See Ludlow, IVoman't 
li^ork in the Church, p 65. 

* WendelPs Biacksione, I. 445, n. 

* Wistmimter Review for Jan. 187a, p. 30. 
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moving them ? ^ The persecution of witches in modern 
Europe has no parallel in Hindu or any other barbar- 
ism. Many of the legal disqualifications of woman, 
which have descended from feudalism, make her per- 
petual wardship among the heathen appear almost 
respectable in comparison. 

And on the other hand, as we have seen, an instinc- 
Treatment tive respect foi* the sex was not wanting to the 
by^ff^rent pi'c-Cliristian world. It was the command- 
reiigions. mcnt of naturc. Its roots were in religion, 
in moral appreciation, in generosity and in love. 
Judaism and Christianity helped it onward, by their 
stern protest against polygamy and sensuality, and by 
sublime ideals of purity and beneficence. But the 
Church, it must be remembered, was anticipated by 
a noble movement of Roman law, which steadily 
transformed the status of woman from almost total 
bondage into freedom and equality in respect of con- 
jugal, marital, and proprietary rights. It has been 
said with truth that Roman jurisprudence gave her 
" a place far more elevated than that since assigned to 
her by Christian governments.” ^ The culmination 
of liberal tendencies under Christian emperors, as 
especially shown in the laws of Constantine in her 
favor, was the issue of a secular movement, which 
had been penetrating for centuries through the whole 
mass of Roman legislation. Under Christianity itself, 
the progress was slow : later emperors undid the work 
of earlier ones ; and it is admitted even by Troplong 
that this religion " did not take full possession of civil 
society till after the older races had been rejuvenated 


1 See Blacksione, I. 445; also Ancitni LaWt p* 153. 

’ ITestm* Rev> for Oct. 1856. 
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by fresh life infused frorti new sources.^ Without dis- 
paraging the services of the Ghurch, we must render 
justice to that far greater help towards the emancipa- 
tion of woman which came from a different quarter. 
I mean those Teutonic tribes, to whom a queen was 
as good as a king, and who gave Rome an empress.^ 
I mean those free ” barbarians,” who brought with 
them a perfect equality of sex in all the domestic and 
social relations ; with whom the wife was accustomed 
not to yield up a dowry, but to receive one from the 
husband, while each formally endowed the other with 
spear, and steed, and sword, in token of common 
public duties and claims ; whose women were " fenced 
with chastity,” and "guardians of their own children ; ” 
who held that " somewhat of sanctity and prescience 
was inherent in the female sex who entered neither 
on peace nor bn war without consulting the priestess 
as an oracle ; whose mythology conceived destiny in 
female forms, whether as Valkyriur or Nornir, at the 
tree of life or on the field of death ; and whose oldest 
poem, the Voluspa, was ascribed to a woman, repre- 
sented as a divinity who unveils the past and future to 
gods and men. 

But behind Roman, Christian, and Teutonic helpers, 
rise the grand Greek ideals of Wisdom and Greece and 
Maternity, Athena and Demeter, with their ^sypt. 
consecration not of thought only, but of earth and air. 
The inviolability of the family was enthroned in Hera. 
The awe of all deities beheld Hestia, the earth, as 
their common mother, and the witness of their most 
sacred vows. And even behind these stands Egyp- 

» Troplong, Influence du ChrUiianismc^ p. 218. 

• Victoria, “ Mother of Camps.” See Thierry, Tableau de I Empire Romatn, p. 189. 

* See Tacitus, De Mar, Germ.^ c. 18, xg, 8 ; 1 V. 6z. 
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tian Isis, Goddess Mother, crowned with her thrones, 
shielding Osiris with her outspread wings, co-equal 
ruler of the land during his calamity, and its saviour 
through her own distress ; tender seeker of the lost 
divinity of love and truth ; his deliverer from bonds, 
and his avenger on the powers of evil ; commending 
even the brute creatures to human gratitude for their 
sympathy and help in her beneficent work. How 
beautiful the myth ! ^ Diodorus gives us an inscrip- 
tion in which she says what she well might say, 
'' What I have decreed, none can annul.” And 
Apuleius calls her "Nature, beginning of ages, 
parent of all.”^ 

These natural instincts spoke clearly in the Far 
India There was faith in maternity as the 

root of redemption, long before men bowed 
at the shrine of a Catholic " Mother of God.” When 
Dante and Dominic beheld the mysteries of hell and 
heaven through faith in the sanctity of Womanhood, 
they but made fresh confession of a spiritual need, 
which in other forms is as surely represented in the 
old Hindu Epic, Drama, and Sacred Hymn. And 
when free opportunity and becoming culture shall 
have been at last achieved for women, and the old 
contempt for- their intellectual capacities shall have 
everywhere gone to its place, it will be better under- 
stood that the recognition has been but clearer vision 
of what could not anywhere have been wholly hid. 
Recent movements in India for the better education of 
women, and the recent mission (1870) of the leader 
of Hindu Theism to England, in the interest of their 
deliverance from the marital, social, and ecclesiastical 


* See Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris. 

^ Diod., 1 . 27 ; ApuleiuSf Metamorph. 
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oppressions of ages, are but the springing of these 
ancient waters afresh with renewed power. Native 
Hindu women are being educated for the medical 
profession, without distinction of caste. Some have 
already entered on regular practice.^ "In north- 
western India,” we are told, "the pandits are always 
ready to do their very best to promote the cause of 
female education.” ^ Miss Carpenter, in her recent 
noble mission for this purpose, found the intelligent 
Hindus so earnest and so wise in their interest in it, 
that she was fain, as she tells us, to follow their lead- 
ing, convinced that the best way for them was to 
emancipate themselves.^ 

And our hopes are strengthened, when we remem- 
ber that this contemplative race would naturally be 
disposed to regard intelligence, by whomsoever mani- 
fested, as worthy of respect; and that even the des- 
potism of caste could not wholly exclude the special 
gifts of woman from hospitality and honor, with a 
people whom it is but just to call the Brain of the 
East.^ 

^ At the scJiool of Dr. Corbyn in Bareilly, where twenty-eight native girls are now 
studying, bee Victoria Magazine^ April, 1871, 

* Prichard, Admimstr^ 0/ India^ II. 73. 

* Six Months in Indian I. 78, 80. 

* The position of Woman in Buddhism will be noticed in the sections relating to that 
religion 
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TT has been usual to ascribe the social system of the 
Hindus to the deliberate artifices of a origin of 
priesthood# But the germs of caste are in tlie 
instinctive, not in the self-conscious age of man. Nor 
can we now accept Niebuhr’s sweeping statement that 
” castes are in all cases the consequence of foreign 
conquests.” Neither theory meets the all-important 
question ; Of what social needs and aspirations is a 
system so general in the early history of nations the 
natural expression? 

The religious instincts are as old as the social. The 
savage makes a fetich of the wooden sticks out xhepriestiy 
of which he churns his fire ; and the medicine- 
man listens wfith awe to the din of his own rattle or 
drum. The sorcerer makes an image of a diseased 
person out of earth or grass, and, confounding his own 
processes with the life of the individual represented, 
ascribes to this work of his own hands a magical 
power over the disease. This is the rude beginning 
of religious mysticism ; and it is but a more refined 
form of the same " superstition,” when the crucifix is 
believed to possess a divine efficacy in removing the 
crosses of life and the anguish of death from the 
human being in whose likeness it is made. But in 
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neither case does the word " superstition ” express the 
whole truth. To the primitive tribes nature is not 
merely hunting-ground and pasture, but mysterious 
living Presence of invisible powers. Endless motion 
and endless rest, brooding stillness, inexplicable sounds, 
stir strange yearning qyad awe in these children of the 
open eye and ear. Who shall solve these mysteries, 
and draw the secret runes of life and death out of the 
night and the day ? He whose organization is most sen- 
sitive to the contact of these subtle forces shall be holy 
and dear to men. The natural seer is the first recog- 
nized ruler. The grateful people will live to honor, die 
to appease him. They will stand afar off, while he 
talks with gods and spirits for their sake. Moses shall 
go in among the clouds and lightnings for us. Vasish- 
tha sliall pray for us to Indra, the storm-ruler, to an- 
nihilate our foes. This interpreter of Nature fulfils all 
ideal functions, except that of military chief or king. 
He is magician, astrologer, physician, philosopher, 
poet, moral leader. And he is eminently sincere. 
It is his faith and feeling that make him what he is, 
and give him his power over the people. He is meet- 
ing their deepest needs as well as his own ; being 
more plainly impressible than others by those powers 
which all confe^ss. As yet there is no priestcraft here. 
And as nature is felt but as a chaos of undistinguished 
powers, so society has reached nothing like a hier- 
archy of classes. A division of labor is in fact just 
beginning in this instinctive respect for the inspired, 
or possessed person. 

Such is the Ary pur ohita ; such the Hebrew ndbi 
or roehy Both are properly natural seers. The name 
purohita, meaning one who has charge^ shows how 

i 1 Sam. ix. 9; Judges xrii. 


* Lassen, I. 795. 
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closely the sentiment we have described allied itself 
with the performance of religious rites. As social 
relations are developed, this class become not only 
psalmists and singers, but teachers and counsellors of 
the king.^ They direct his policy, simply because 
they are his wisest men. "TJ^at king withstands his 
enemies,” says the Rig Veda, " who honors a purohita ; 
and the people bow before him of their own accord.” ^ 
The seer teaches his wisdom to his children, who 
follow in his honored paths. They come to have 
esoteric mysteries ; but it is simply because their re- 
ligious disciplines as well as natural susceptibilities 
have put them in possession of physical or psycholog- 
ical knowledge which the multitude can receive only 
in parables. 

By. and by the seers become an organization. These 
hereditary disciplines draw them into closer TUeBrah. 
combination for such purposes as grow naturally 
out of their public functions ; and we have Levites, 
Magi, Brahmans. The Hindu purohitas, thus trans- 
formed, are bound into charanas and pa?ys/iads, schools 
and associations for definite objects, such as the guar- 
dianship of formulas and rites, or the study of Vedic 
hymns. They are divided into forty-nine g'otras, or 
families, who trace their descent from the ” seven holy 
rishis,” and the mythical or other saints who figure in 
their traditions ; and these gotras are governed by strict 
religious and social regulations. Gradually the text 
becomes more precious than the soul which created it ; 
and at last its guardian is holier even than itself. 
The freedom and ardor of the Veda hymn are sup- 
planted by formulas of doctrine, the oracles of Nature 

* 2 Sam. xxiv. xt. 

* H. IV. s, 7, xo. See Roth, in Zeitschr. d. D. M. G.% I. 80, 
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by ritual law. A corporate authority grows up, by 
force of intellectual supremacy and in the name of 
religion, which favorable circumstances develop into 
the Brahman caste. 

The heroic life of the Greek cantons in the older 
Aryan spirit forbade this distinct separation of a relig- 
ious class from the rest of the community.^ But the 
contemplative Hindus, passive, fatalistic, yearning 
in the lassitude of tropical life for self-surrender to 
ideal po^^ers, gave full sweep to the caste tendency, 
and became its t3^pical representatives. 

Such, substantialljs is the history of priesthood in 
The priest- times. It begins in the natural gravitation 
hood. of power to the wisest and friendliest men. 
In the Middle Ages, a Martin, an Ambrose, or a 
Gregory, standing for the weak and oppressed in the 
name of God, made iron knees and fierce unshorn 
heads bow down, and do penance for every act of 
injustice. But where the prophet stood in the morn- 
ing of a religion, by and by stands the priest, its 
functionar}^ inheriting his honors, but not his spirit. 
It is the destiny of every organized religion. In the 
Eastern races the degeneration was not arrested by 
science or political liberty. But, on the other hand, 
it escaped that sort of ecclesiastical Jesuitism which 
follows the deliberate refusal to recognize what these 
teachers bring. For the impulses of nature wrought 
through the religion, not against it: a real faith, both 
in priests and people, made devotees and martyrs after 
its own kind. 

The other castes likewise begin in certain rude 


' The priest and king were there one and the same person ; and, both in Hellenic and 
Roman civilization, the political element gradually absorbed the religious into its own cur> 
rent, shaping it to practical and general uses. 
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forms of social need. A portion of the tribe be- 
comes agricultural. It must be defended from xhe other 
sudden incursions, in its quiet settlement along 
the Ganges or Nile. The Soldier, as more inde- 
pendent, and as holding more firmly to the traditions 
of the free roving life, will stand higher in the social 
scale than the Husbandman. His function is an in- 
dispensable one : he assumes, with this social pre-emi- 
nence, the special burden of public defence. He rules 
not by the might of the strongest, so much as b}' 
the need of the strongest. Contempt of labor in the 
ancient communities was comjxira/ire, not absolute. 
In all of them there are recognitions of its worth, 
such as Hesiod’s " Works and Days,” or the lives of 
early Romans, like Cincinnatus and Cato. But the 
labors of the priest and soldier are more prized than 
those of artisans or tillers of the earth. The pursuits 
of settled life begin to exist, on mere suflerance by the 
armed nomad ; and they endure only so far as pro- 
tected by the military class. Again, the handicrafts, 
as they arise, are subservient to the wants of the 
agriculturist; and so we have the natural order of the 
castes. Veneration for parental disciplines and ex- 
ample, and the need of an exact transmission of 
methods, render all employments hereditary. Force 
of fellowship, tradition, custom, accomplish the rest. 
Thus society becomes organized by the laws of pre- 
cedence in public service. In its origin the baleful 
caste system, which is not confined to Egypt and India, 
but in some form has appeared in most races at a 
certain stage of development, was simply an instinc- 
tive eflfort for the Organization of Labor. ^ 

> Quinet {Ginie des Rtligutm) has traced a striking parallel between Hindu castes 
and the European classes in the Middle Ages, another epoch o( social reconstruction. 

16 
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Plato himself, in his ideal Republic, supposes classes 
to have originated in a natural division of labor, and 
justice to be that adherence of each to its own function 
which the general good requires. I cannot doubt that 
Plato's ''justice” is the philosophical statement of a 
natural ideal, which had much to do with constructing 
the earlier forms of society. 

An old Hindu myth gives the following solution of 
Hindu ideas qucstion. Brahma created a son, and, 
of the on- calling him Brahman, bade him study and 
gin of castes. Vcdu. But, fcai'ing the attacks of 

wild beasts, he prayed for help ; and a second son 
was created, named Kshatri3^a, or warrior, to protect 
him. But, employed as he was in defence, he could 
not provide the necessaries of life; and so a third 
son, Vaisya, was sent to till the soil; and as, once 
more, he could not make the tools, and do the other 
needful service, a youth called Sudra succeeded, and 
all dwelt together, serving Brahma.^ The Brihad 
Upanishad says that "Brahma is in all the castes; in 
the form of each.” The law books and the older 
mythologists deprecate the idea of a violent origin of 
the system, and affirm that all the castes descend from 
One God ; the priest proceeding from Brahma’s head, 
the soldier from his arm, the husbandman from his 
leg, the s'udra from his foot. Buddhist accounts, 
which describe castes as the consequence of social 
degeneracy, none the less represent them as having 
been spontaneous and elective. A discourse attributed 
to Buddha himself contains a legend of the following 
purport : — 

* Creuzer, Relig, de V AniiqnUS^ I. 227. 

* Manila I. 31 ; Ydjnavalkya^ III. 126 A passage to similar effect in the Rig Veda 
(X. 90, 6, 7) IS believed to be of later origin than the rest. MttUeris Chipt^ II. 308. 
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When outrages on society began, a ruler was elected to pre- 
serve order, who received for such service a portion of the produce. 
He was called Khattiyo, or Kshatrya^ as owner of lands, and after- 
wards Raja^ as rendering mankind happy. But his race was origi- 
nally of the same stock with the people, and of perfect equality with 
them. Then, by reason of the increase of crimes, the people ap- 
pointed from among themselves Bahmanas, or sujqiressors of vice 
and awarders of punishment, — a class which afterwards became fond 
of living in huts in the wilderness ; and these were the ancestors 
of the Brahmans^ who also were therefore originally of the com- 
mon stock. Other persons, who distinguished themselves as ar- 
tificers, were called wessa, or Vaisya, while others, addicted to 
hunting (ludda), became sttdras j but all these classes were at first 
equal with the rest of mankind. Finally, from out of all these 
classes came persons who despised their own castes, left their habi- 
tations, and led wandering lives, saying, “ I will become samana^ 
ascetic, or priest.” Thus the sacerdotal class, l)ei ng formed from 
all the rest, docs not properly constitute a caste.* 

Finally, the Bhagavadgita, giving the philosophy of 
Brahmanism on the subject, refers these subordinations 
to differences of natural disposition (^gtind) among 
men ; in other words, to moral gravitation/^ This 
resembles the defences of slavery offered by the later 
Greeks and modern Americans ; and serves, like 
these, to demonstrate that the worst institutions are 
compelled to do homage to a natural sense of right, 
and must defend themselves by the pretence of justice. 
But the common idea which all these Hindu authori- 
ties suggest — the intimation of mythologist, lawgiver, 
and theorist alike — is that castes were, in their origin, 
spontaneities of social growth, pursuing, both by di- 
vine order and human consent, the common good of 
society. Nor did the common sense and humanity 
of the people fail to recognize that the separation of 

^ Tills legend, as translated by Tumour, is given in full in Colonel Sykes’s NoUt 
on Ancieni India {Journal of Roy. As. Soc ^ vol vi.). 

* So tile Vishnu and Vkyu Purilnas. 
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the classes by absolute difference of origin was it- 
self a delusion, and refuse it place in their ideal of 
history.^ 

As far as regards the three upper castes in India, 
The lowest the explanation now given seems adequate, 
castes. jg tQ noted that the lowest caste was 

black ; that its name Sudra is not Sanskrit, but desig- 
nated an indigenous tribe; and that its caste degrada- 
tion would thus appear to be the result of conquest by 
the invading Aryans. - 

There are many outcast classes, even lower than the 
Sudra. These are the product of mixed marriages,” 
from wdiich, as confusion of the castes, according to 
the laws iill possible evils proceed.'^ Doubtless Miche- 
let’s opinion, that the whole relation of the caste system 
to the aborigines W'as but an indispensable policy of 
self-protection on the part of the Aryan tribes against 
absorption into degraded races, is entitled to some 
regard in explaining this intense hatred of mixed 
marriages, w'hich we find throughout the Brahmanical 
legislation.'^ Yet there are also ignoble sources of low- 
caste miseries, and it is plain that priestcraft has had 
its sh^re in elaborating a system which began in sim- 
ple instincts of mutual help. 

* Mull has fully established the truth of liis statement {Sansk. Texts^ I. 160) that “the 
sfparate origutation of the four castei, is far fiom being an ai title of belief universally 
received by Indian antiquity.” Abundant passages in the R^nidyana describe the earliest 
or Krita age of man, in winch “ righteousness was supieme, ’ when the soul of all beings 
was white ; ” w'hen “men were alike in trust, knowledge, and obseivancej” when “the 
castes were devoted to one deity, used one foi inula, rule, and rite, and practised one duty.” 
And the 13 hagavata Puiana says (IX. 14, x8) there was formeily but one Veda, essence of 
siieech, one God, and one caste, the triple Veda entering in the TietA, or later and degen- 
erate age. 

* Unless the Aryan occupation was, as Maine believes, a colonization rather than a 
conquest. The Rig Veda calls the black skin the “hated of India ” (IX. 73, 5). Varrra^ 
or caste, may mean color, and the Mahi^bh&rata carries out the idea, representing 
BrahmA as having created the Brahman white, the Kshatriya red, the Vaisya yellow, and 
the Sudra black. Weber Vorlesmtgen^ p. 18, Duncker, TI. 12, 55 ; Lassen, 1 799. 

* Manu^ VIII. 353 ; X. 45. * Bible de V Humanite^ p. 4a 
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The Brahmans must have owed their supremacy 
to other sources than physical force. In mod- Origin of 
ern Kashmir and the Mahratta country they 
still rule by the brain and the pen.^ The ity. 
Hindu has always believed that his chief power 
lay in blessing and cursing. According to Manu, 

Speech is the weapon by which they destroy tlieir 
foes.”^ The Ramayana makes the priest Vasishtha 
overcome the Kshatriya Viswamitra by the miraculous 
power of his staff. In the Rig Veda, both these 
saints, who became for later times representatives of 
rival castes, are alike 'piirohitas ; and the whole third 
book is ascribed to VLsvamitra. No contest of classes 
had then arisen, and the poet’s inspiration was honored 
without regard to the question whether he was soldier 
or priest,^ Even w^ere it probable that any such inter- 
necine conflict between the tw^o orders as that described 
by the poets in the myth of Paras'urama, which ends 
in the extermination ” of the Kshatriyas, ever really 
occurred, it is plain that nothing of the kind w^as possi- 
ble until the caste system had become fully organized. 
In no case could it have been the primary source of 
priestly supremacy. 

Parasurama himself, in the legend, is a Kshatriya, 
and destroys his own caste, not merely in the inter- 
est of Brahmanical revenge for the murdered priestly 
tribe of Brighu, but also from motives of a personal 
character, the Kshatriyas having slain his father. It 
would seem from this that the reference is to a civil 
war inside the soldier caste.** 

Lassen and Roth, upon the w'hole, regard the con- 


* Campbell on Indian Ethnology^ Journal Benscal Society ^ 1866. 

* ManUi Xr. 33. * Kurnouf, Essai sur ic Veda. 

* Wuttke, Gesek. d. Heidi nth , II. 321 , Muii, Sansk Texts, I. ch iii. ; Mahlibk., IIL 
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Aid of Vasishtha and Visvamitra as a symbolic ex- 
pression for tlie victoiy of Brahmanical organization 
over the simpler life of Vedic times. Visvamitra, as 
his name indicates, has always represented the demo- 
cratic or popular element in Indian faith. And the 
outcast races have generally been associated with his 
lamily.^ 

When this organization of castes was eflected, or 
how far its development ever proceeded, is not easy to 
determine. A rationalistic and democratic element, 
of which distinctive Ikuldhism was but a single ex- 
pression, seems to have existed in cveiy epoch of 
Hindu thought; and this must have constantly hin- 
dered the groutli of Brahmanical authority'. The 
progress of the s\ stem must therefore have been slow. 
A civil war of so barbarous and destructive a charac- 
ter as the tale of Paras'urama implies becomes ex- 
t re m ely i m probabl e . 

If, as lias been conjectured, the conflict occurred in 
later Buddhist times it must still have been of a very 
dilTerent character from that described in the legend; 
for the history of Buddhism gives no record of such a 
conllict in any form. Nor, as matter of fact, were the 
Kshatriyas ''exterminated;" either "three times," as 
the poet puts it, or even once. Their descendants 
abound in Rajputana and the Panjab, amidst the old- 
est seats of Hindu civilization. In the epics there are 
still signs of superiority in the soldier class : the chief- 
tains often treat Brahmans with contempt, as merce- 
naiy sacrificers. At the marriage of Draupadi,^ the 

1 I'he word vis means piobably to occupy or bold (Greek, oiKOC : Latin, vicns ; Eng- 
lish, wicA), and indicates the settled liouscho’ding class; hence Vaisy as, the agricultural 
caste, and prob.ihlv Vishnu, the jireserving One. 

* Wheeler's I/ntory 0/ IndtU'^ II. 64 , Campbell, sufifa. 

• Mahabh., 1 . 
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Rajahs are indignant at being humbled by a Brahman, 
whom the maiden chooses for her husband in prefer- 
ence to all her Kshatriya suitors. 

Munu, indeed, believed to have been himself a 
Kshatriya, records the names of kings, who perished 
by reason of not submitting to I]rahmanical divine 
right. But this means only that the spiritual arm 
claimed and secured mastery over the temporal, in 
the maturity of botli, as it afterwards did in Chris- 
tendom. 

Like every thing Hindu, this worship of a priesthood 
was hewn out of an abstract conception. With UukUi 
whatever base elements mingled, to whatever 
ends exploited, the theory was that justice 
could be administered only b}' just men, and tiiat pun- 
ishment belonged only to the pure.^ As the Egyptian 
priesthood represented the national idea of absolute 
duty, and exhorted tlie king on solemn occasions to 
the use of his power for the public good,‘^ so the Brah- 
man was held to be an "incarnation of Dharma, or 
Sovereign Right ; born to promote justice and guard 
the treasure of duties.*’^ The king must appoint a 
Brahman as chief of his ministers.'^ The Brihad 

m 

declares justice created to rule force (Kshatriya). 
"Through it tlie weak shall overcome the strong.” 
Therefore the Brahman was inviolable, world-maker, 
world-preserver, venerable even to the gods. Hor- 
rible transmigrations are the penalty for assaulting 
him, even with a blade of grass, and barbarous pun- 
ishments for slaying or mutilating him. The grains 
of dust wet by liis blood are counted as years in the 
atonement of the murderer.^ Down at his feet, and 

* Manii^ VIT. 30, Ytijn , I. 354. ® Diod. Sicul. 

3 I. 9S, 99 < Ibid , VI 7 ^8, 59. 

® Ibid., IX. 314, J16; XI. 84. IV 166, 1O8, Vajn.t II 215. 
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ask forgiveness, if you have confuted him in logic. 
Let him suffer, and the nation perishes. The sea 
fails, the fire goes out, the moon dwindles, if his 
prayers and oflerings for the people cease. He is the 
producer, the healer, the deliverer : the world is but 
the outcome of the virtue of which he is the visible 
sign. lie may violate every rule of caste without sin, 
to relieve himself from extremity of distress : though 
the king die of hunger, the Brahman shall not be 
taxed, his contribution being already infinite. He is 
venerable from his birth ; though a Brahman be but 
ten years old, and a Kshatriya a hundred, the former 
is the father, and all things are his.^ 

To invest individuals or classes with an exclusive 
Its mean- diviiiity bclougs to all forms of organized 
religion hitherto prevalent in the world. And 
it is easy to show, in this worship of the Brahman 
which is its typical form, of what folly, superstition, 
and despotism it is capable. But such criticism, how- 
ever just, does not explain the facts of history. We 
would recognize that sentiment, in itself eternally 
valid, which found crude and blind expression in this 
old absolutism, so as to give it currency with human 
nature. What it aspired to, in its imperfect way, is 
in fact achieved only through the mutual stimulation 
of free, vigorous, practical races. The question which 
Brahman worship properly suggests is whether he, 
whom the progress of civilization has shown to be 
the real goal of that imperfect groping and striving, 
whether the trtic preserver of states and sustainer of 
worlds, he whose conscience outraged, whose service 
stayed or suppressed, is indeed the people’s shame 

^ Manu, XI. 206; IX. 316; X. 103, II. 135; 1 . xoo. 
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and loss, — whether the just citizen, the laborer for 
universal ideas and uses, has at last adequate recogni- 
tion and respect. Meantime it is well to note how 
strong an impulse to this natural veneration underlies 
the most unpromising features of Hindu life. 

Brahmanical absolutism could not have been the 
mere device of a body of priests, imposed from with- 
out on the religious sentiment. Priest and people 
were alike swayed by a sense of the indispensablencss 
of spiritual help. They comprehend that to bring 
this is to sustain the world; that social order, custom, 
inspiration, are derived from this ; that the first of 
duties is to recognize him who has this to give ; and 
that to stay this product is to deal destruction to the 
people. Here, in the crude ore, is the fine gold of an 
eternal idea, which these latest ages are still engaged 
in working out. Here is at least a sincere effort to 
divinize spiritual help ; and the Brahman himself was 
substantially a believing servant of the impulse, even 
while he more or less selfishly directed it to effect his 
own supremacy. 

He wrought out the laws, under a sense of inspira- 
tion. He bowed his own neck under the yoke „ 

^ Responsibil- 

which he laid on the lower castes. This isityofthe 
certainly true, whatever the alloy of priest- 
craft in his legislation, l^he theory being that primi- 
tive power belonged only to the just, its organ must 
first master himself.^ As far as the wretched Chandala 
lay beneath this incarnate god, so far the god himself 
was beneath the law. Let him violate its precepts or 
disciplines, he shall be turned into a demon whose 
food is filth, and whose mouth a firebrand.® To 


^ Mamti VII. 30; y&jn , I. 354* 


* ManUf XII. 71. 
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neglect them is to make way for his own destruction. 
Dante’s Christian Inferno is preligiired in these penal- 
ties of Brahmanical sin. *^If, as judge, the Brahman 
sliall overturn justice, it shall overturn him : if he 
extracts not the dart of iniquity from its wounds, he 
shall himself be wounded thereby.”^ If he begs gifts 
for a sacrilice, and uses them otherwise than for sacri- 
fice, he shall become a kite or a crow ; “ if he begs 
from a low-caste man, he shall become an outcast in 
the next existence ; and if he marries a low-caste 
woman, he degrades his family to her caste, and loses 
his own.’*^ For his marrying a Sudra woman, the law 
declares tliere is no expiation.^ Crimes are specified 
which will change his nature into that of a Sudra in 
three days.^ The law forbids the king to slay him, 
even though convicted of all possible crimes.^ Yet it 
also prescribes his banishment for capital offences, 
and even declares it permissible to kill him, if he 
attempts to kill.' If he steals, his fine is eight times 
that of a Sudra ; and, if he accepts stolen property, he 
is punished as the thief.® Care is taken indeed that 
he shall be able to compound for the severest penalties, 
by milder penance ; but the recognition of a higher 
law than his own will is none the less real, nor are his 
expiations an easy burden. The Brahmanical bed 
was not made of roses. The demands of asceticism 
rose in proportion to one’s elevation in caste life, and 
the Sudra is a freeman by comparison, in the matter 
of ceremonial bonds.® Whatever rights the Brahman 
possessed over the lives and property of others, the 

* MattUy VIII. 15, X2. * Ibid , XI 24, 25. ® Ibid , III. 16, 17. 

* Ibid , in. 19. » Ibid , X. 92 « Ibid., VIII. 380. 

7 Ibid., VIII. 350 • * Ibid., VIII. ^37, 340. 

0 For some curious cfTects of this fact on the relations of the castes, see Ludlow's 
Bnti\h hidia^ 1 . 55. 
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law insisted with energy that he should subdue his 
passions, be just and merciful, and return good for 
evil, on penalty of losing all the prerogatives of his 
birth. He must not gamble, nor sell spirituous liquors, 
nor indulge any sensual desires. Nor must we esti- 
mate lightly the practical power of these saving pro- 
visions, and of the religious beliefs from which they 
sprung. Alexander and his followers found the Indian 
Gymnosophists " blameless, patient, wise, and just.” ^ 
And the Egyptian priesthood, under analogous disci- 
plines to the Hindu, seem to have won a like reputa- 
tion in the ancient world. A very interesting little 
tract was sent to Hodgson, and communicated by him 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, in which the Buddhist 
author confutes the doctrine of the castes out of the 
mouth of Brahmans themselves ; proving, by a great 
number of examples drawn from their sacred writings, 
that Brahmanism cannot be a matter of birth nor race, 
nor wisdom, nor observance of rites. He shows that 
many leading Brahmanical authorities were from 
low-caste mothers, that many Sudras have become 
Brahmans by their austerities ; quotes Manu to the 
effect that "bad actions will change a Braliman into 
a Sudra, that virtue is belter than lineage, and that 
royalty without goodness is contemptible and worth- 
less ; ” also the Mahabharata, as saying that the signs 
of a true Brahman are the possession of truth, mercy, 
self-command, universal benevolence ; and that origi- 

^ Megasthenes, for example ch. xv.)i desenbes the Bi.ihnians as ftiigal 

in living; avoiding animal food or sensual p’easure. intent on senous conveisation with 
such as are willing to hear. And Scholasticui., in the liftli rentiny, says of iliein; “They 
worship God; never question Providence; always in piayei tinning towaids the light, 
wherever it may be; live on what the eaith siiontaneously bungs ioiih ; delight in the sky 
and woods, and sweet song of the bads; sing hymns to ^jod, and desiie a futine life.*' 
These philosophers were in fact the highest ideals of the Greeks in morality and religion. 
See Maico PolO| and the Aiabiau writeis on India, also Wuttke, 463, 464. 
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nally there was but one caste, the four arising from 
diversity of rites and vocations. All men born of 
woman have the same organs, and are subject to the 
same wants.” ^ 

These considerations may show the injustice we 
Condition of should do tlic Hindu caste-system in placing 
thesudra. ^ moral Icvcl with modern slavery. 

The Sudras were indeed at the mercy of a fearful 
system of oppression. Legal penalties for enslaved 
races were neither more nor less barbarous in the 
Code of Manu than in the written and unwritten 
codes of the old Slave States of America. Slitting 
of tongues, pouring hot oil into mouths and ears, 
cutting off lips and branding foreheads, are neces- 
sary adjuncts of any system which undertakes to make 
any form of slavery its corner-stone, in old time or 
new. The thraldom of the Sudra was very distinctly 
stated. Though emancipated, he does not become 
free, since none can divest him of a state which is 
natural to him.” 2 He can possess no property as 
against a Brahman ; ^ and must not accumulate wealth, 
lest he give trouble to the superior race And a kind 
of colorphobia, too, certainly underlay the old bondage 
as it did the later. Whether the Sanskrit word for caste 
(varna) really points to the color of the skin or not, at 
present a doubtful question,® it is certain that the lowest 
caste was black, or nearly so. The indigenous races 
of India, according to good authority, are negrito.® 
As the Dasyas in the Veda are called "black skins,” 
so the Aryas are the "white friends of Indra.” It is 

* Transac of Roy. As. Soc., III. p. i6o 

* Maun, VIII 414 » Ibid., VIII 417. * Ibid., X. 129. 

® Muir, II. 374-413 ; Lassen, I. 407-409 ; Duncker, II. 55. In the Rtg" l^eda^ varmt 
has the sense of lace, tnbe. says Schoebel (Researches^ p. ii). 

* Campbell on Indian Ethnology ^ in Jour Beng. Soc.y 1S66. 
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an old sin, this preying of the fair skin on the dark ; 
and, in the overbearing oligarchy of British rule in 
India, its penalties are falling on the native posterity 
of those Aryan oppressors. 

But there is this difference. The Brahman recog- 
nized a higher law than his own gain. The Difference 
modern slaveholder made his power his law. i^astem 
Caste, in its general outlines, was an outgrowth westeni 
of the social and religious faith of the East : 
slaveholding denied and aflronted the conscience of 
the West. Caste rested on a belief in reciprocal 
duties that held every member of the system under 
rigid responsibilities and restraints : slaveholding rested 
on mere force and fraud, and the belief in a reciprocity 
of duties was exceptional and incidental. Man escapes 
from both systems not by miraculous intervention of 
Christianity, but by the deeper forces of his own moral 
and spiritual nature. As these have driven American 
slavery to self-destruction, so they have in past times 
counteracted, and continue to counteract, the worst 
tendencies of Hindu caste. 

The military and mercantile classes intervened be- 
tween the Brahman and the Sudra ; and a 
series of mutual checks pervaded the system, oppression 

, , , , , . , ... , in the caste 

which graduated its tyrannies, and mitigated system, 
their force. "The king is formed,” sews Manu, ^ 

"out of the essence of the eight guardian deities, 
and exercises their functions. He is ordained protector 
of all classes in the discharge of their several duties.”^ 
In the Ramayana, the king of that model Brahmanical 
city, Ayodhya, "takes tribute of his subjects, not for 
his own use, but to return it to them with greater 


1 Mafm, v. 96 ; VII. 80, 35- 
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beneficence ; as the Sun drinks up the ocean, to return 
it to the earth in vivifying rain.”^ O Bharata,” says 
Rama to his brother, "the tears which fall from those 
who are unjustly condemned will destroy the children 
and the herds of him who governs with partiality.”^ 
By the law of Mann, the king is under a responsi- 
bility equivalent to his power. The burden of inno- 
cent blood shed by the courts falls in large measure 
on him.'^ Me is commanded to proceed mildly in 
dealing with offences: first by gentle admonition, 
then by severe reproof, then by lines, then by inflic- 
tion of corporeal pain ; and to use severest methods 
only as a last resort. 

All persons are obliged^ to adjust their controversies 
according to the particular laws of their own order, 
and by reference to those who are flimiliar with the 
interests under question : kindred, fellow-artisans, co- 
habitants of villages, may decide lawsuits, and meet- 
ings for the purpose are entitled judicatories. There 
are judges appointed by the king also in these courts ; 
and an appeal lies from these to higher ones, and 
finally to the king himself. 

He is exhorted to mild and conciliatory discourse 
towards litigants. The law codes abound in injunc- 
tions upon- him to adhere to justice by conscientious 
investigation of the cases brought before his tribunal. 
He is to appoint a counsellor from the priesthood, who 
shall check him if he act "unjustly, partially, or per- 
versely.” And the judicial assemblies are subject to 
the same rules. We are reminded of the official oath 
of the Egyptian judges not to obey the king if he 

’ Rtim^yana, i. * Ibid., B ii. 

* Manu, VIII i8. < Ibid , VII. 104; VIII. 129. 

® These rules foi the administration of justice are taken fiom Colcbrooke’s elaborate 
Digest of Hindu I.a\v. See Trans, qf Roy. As. Soc,^ vol. n. pp 174-1Q4. 
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should command them to act unjustly. By Hindu 
law, the judge who sits silent and does not deliver his 
real opinion is deemed guilty of deliberate falsehood. 
The unjust judge is to be fined twice the penalty in- 
volved in the suit, and shall make good the loss to the 
injured party. The king shall appoint for the trial 
of causes only persons who are ''gentle and tender 
rather than austere, and who are wise, cheerful, and 
disinterested.” 

Thej^<?r//^ ideal of Hindu royalty is found in Kfdi- 
dasa’s King Atithi, who, '' even when young on the 
throne, was invincible through the love of his people ; 
who spoke no vain words, nor recalled what he had 
giv^en, inconsistent only in this, that, having overturned 
enemies, he lifted them again born the earth ; seeking 
only what was practicable, as fire attacks not water, 
though the wind is its servant to consume the ibrest ; 
amassing riches, only because gold giv(‘s power to 
help the unhappy ; loving honest ways even in war ; 
making travellers as safe as in their own homes ; 
sending the poorest from his presence enabled to be 
generous to others, as the clouds come back from their 
voyages over the sea ; making enemies feel the infec- 
tion of his virtue.” ^ 

The severest caste-laws must have been inoperative, 
as the numberless contradictions and absurdi- L„osene^-» 
ties of the code amply manifest. It is certain 
that the cruelties made legal in Manu could never 
have been inflicted by any physical power which the 
priesthood could have possessed ; and, as we have seen, 
it is matter of serious doubt whether this legislation ever 
had very extended recognition in India. To learn the 
actual condition of things, we must resort to other wit- 

* RaghuxHtus%^ XVII. 
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nesses. I have already alluded to the testimony of 
Greeks who visited India before the Christian era, tc 
the excellence of royal and judicial administration. 
They report further that the courts judged without 
reference to any written code whatever ; and such is 
to a great extent the case at the present time, local 
usages taking the place of positive written statutes.^ 

Practically, the lines of caste were always ill- 
, , , defined, sliiftinir like waves of sand blown by 
ableness of tlic wiiicls of the dcscrt ; a constant satire on its 
the enstes. immobility. Inter-marriage has 

always been permitted, and some of the mixed classes 
have been treated with respect. Colebrooke, in a 
valuable paper on the subject, has described the 
disintegration of fixed orders in Hindu society, and 
the breaking down of its "impassable walls ” of caste 
by this subdivision into mixed classes. They were 
" multiplied to endless variety ” at a very early epoch ; 
so that it seems hardly possible that the division into 
four distinct classes jCould have really prevailed in 
India for any great length of time. 

The higher castes could, in case of necessity, 
assume the occupations of the lower; and the Sudra 
could not only engage in trades belonging to the class 
above him, but even "gain exaltation in this world 
and the next, b}^ performing certain lawful acts of the 
twice born men.” ^ "In f.ict almost every occupation, 
though regularly the profession of a particular class, 
is open to most other classes. The only limitation is 
in the exclusive right of the Brahmans to teach the 
Vedas, and perform religious ceremonies.”^ 


* Maine, Village Communities^ p. 5a. 

* Matiu^ X 81, 96-99, 128; Ytljn % III. it. 

* Colebiooke, in Asiatic Researches^ vol. V. 
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One may often, we are told,^ see carpenters of live 
or six different low castes employed on the same build- 
ing ; and the same diversity may be observed among 
the craftsmen in dockyards, and on all other great 
works. Manu’s caste laws are perpetually violated, 
even those to wliich the severest penalties are attached. 
It is well known that the Bengal army has been com- 
posed of high-caste Hindus, mostly Brahmans, as the 
Madras army is composed of low-caste men, and a 
Brahman may even be a private under a low-caste 
officer ; an assertion of natural democracy as little 
likely to be relished in India as tlie authority of a 
negro general by scions of first families in America, 
yet equally inevitable in both cases. Men of low 
castes have been princes and had Brahmans in their 
service. 2 "The President of the Dharmasabha at 

t 

Calcutta is a Sudra, while the secretary is a Brahman. 
Three-quarters the Brahmans in Bengal are servants.”^ 
High-caste cooks are said to be in great demand in 
the army, and in native families. The rules of 
Brahmanical purity make it far easier for the high- 
caste man to become servant to the low, than the 
reverse.^ And this intermixture of caste functions 
has gone on from very early times, leading to an 
elaborate chapter of regulations in Manu. 

Every thing in climate and ethnic constitution tended 
to favor this system in India ; yet even there the force 
of justice in human nature has been too strong for it, 
and shown a transforming energy that is marvellous. 
Such testimonies suggest that the resort to super- 
naturalism, either to explain man’s past or guarantee 
his future progress out of the barbarism of caste in 

^ Rickards, India, I. 32. • Allen’s India, p. 47a. 

• Miillcr’s Chips, II. 350. * Ludlow, I. 57. 

17 
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any form, is wholly gratuitous. They have thus a 
bearing on the adequacy of Natural Religion to the 
explanation of histoiy, which makes them of great 
interest in the present stale of inquiry on that subject. 

Strong centrifugal and disintegrative tendencies 
Democratic have rcvealcd themselves in the very structure 
reactions, systcm, affording ample proof that the 

free impulses of nature in which its first foundations 
were laid refused to yield either to priestcraft or social 
pride. ” Manu’s classification never passed in its in- 
tegrit3s” sa^’s Mr. Hunter, '^beyond the middle land 
of India. On the east where Lower Bengal begins, 
caste, as a fourfold classification, ceases. It never 
crossed the Indus on the west. Be^^ond this the 
tribes held all men equal.” ^ In Northern India, at 
the present day, all castes mix socially together, even 
where separated by religious distinctions, or diversity 
of functions.*'^ In the South, Sudras rank next to 
Brahmans ; and their name has never had the degrad- 
ing sense which is given it in Manu’s Laws.^ In 
truth the old doctrine of four distinct castes has no 
longer a semblance of validity anywhere. The 
ancient Sudras and Vaisyas are absorbed into the infi- 
nite diversity of mixed castes, now no longer treated 
with contempt.'^ So are the old Dasyus of the Veda. 
Brahman cultivators are numerous in Western India, 
and in Oude outnumber all others ; and the chief 
traders, civil officers, and writers in the Panjab* are 
descendants of the Kshatriya, or soldier class. ^'The 
Vai^ya caste,” says Ludlow, has almost wholly dis- 
appeared. The Kshatriy^a (as soldier) exists perhaps 

* A finals of Rural Bengal^ pp. 102, Z04. • Campbell, p. 136. 

» See Monier Williams’s Lecture on the Study of Sanskrit* 

* Campbell on Indian Ethnology- 
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only^among the Rajputs of the north-western frontier ; 
the Sudra, scarcely anywhere but among the Y&ts and 
Mahrattas. Only the Brahman holds his ground ; and 
beneath him a chain of castes, varying almost infinitely 
in number according to locality, seldom less than 
seventy, and averaging a hundred. In Malabar are 
enumerated three hundred.”^ And of the Brahmans 
Wilson tells us that ” they have universally deviated 
from their original duties and habits ; ” that " as a hier- 
archy they are null ; as a literary body, few, and meet 
with slender countenance from their countrymen ; ” 
that "they have ceased to be the advisers of the peo- 
ple ; ” and that " various sects have arisen which 
denounce them as impostors.”^ The gosains and 
fakeers have succeeded to the old Brahmanical sway, 
and generally contemn these subordinations of the 
ancient system, which one reformer after another has 
assailed, from Gotama Buddha to the present day. 
The most national religious festival in India, that of 
Jagann&th in Orissa, has always, rejected caste. **No 
one in India,” says Max Muller, " is ashamed of his 
caste ; and the lowest Pariah is as proud and anxious 
to preserve his own as the highest Brahman. Sudras 
throw away their cooking vessels as defiled, if a Brah- 
man enters the house.” ^ Sir H. Elliott, in his valuable 
work upon the races of North-Western India, sup- 
plies conclusive evidence on the failure of caste to 
maintain its principle of immobility in that region. 
"The attempt of early lawgivers to divide society into 
classes, which should hold no communion with each 
other, was one which broke down at an early period. 
Even in India Move will be lord of all.’ The plan of 


» British India^ I. 48 ; Elliott, Races of N* IV* Indian I. p. 166. 

* Religious Sects of the Hindus^ 186a. * Chips^ II. 347* 
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degrading the issue of mixed castes has been highl}** 
beneficial. It is like the disintegration of granite till 
it forms fertile soil. In practice, a man who had a 
Brahman or Rajput for father was not likely to be 
ashamed of it, or to be looked down on by his fellow- 
men ; and the barriers of caste once overstepped, 
that mixture and fusion of the people began which 
has gone on to our day, and promises to continue till 
there shall be no remnant of caste left. A laconic 
modern proverb in North Behar says, 'Caste is rice ; ’ 
r.c., matter of eating or not eating with others, only. 
It is a hopeful sign, presaging, like the Brahmo Somaj, 
a new and better order of things in India.” ^ One or 
two more witnesses will suffice. 

Says the author of "Rural Annals of Bengal 
" That the lime foretold in the Sanskrit Book of the 
Future, when the Indian people shall be of one caste 
and form one nation, is not far off, no one who is ac- 
quainted with the Bengalis of the present day can 
doubt. They have about them the capabilities of a 
noble nation.” Finally, Maine does not hesitate to 
say that caste is now " merely a name for trade or 
occupation ; and Monier Williams asserts that 
"however theoretically strict, it practically resolves 
itself into a question of rupees.”^ Caste, in Ceylon 
as w^ell as in India, is now in fact a purely social dis- 
tinction, and disconnected from any sanction derived 
from religious belief.^ 

The jDra??ia has given expression to the democratic 

> Elliott, I. p. 167. * Village CommunUieSi p. 57. 

• Lei lure on the Study 0/ Sanskrit (1S61). He mentions the fact that, a fbw years 
before, it was decided at a meeting of Old and New School Hindus in Calcutta that certain 
young Brahmans, who had lobt caste, should be readmitted on paying a large fine and 
performing purification. 

* Tennent, Christianity in India^ p. 91. 
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spirit in India, — as it did to the opening of modern 
liberties in Europe, — by protest against the shown in 
pride of caste, which is in fact but the feudal- literature. 
ism of the East, The Mrichchikati,^ for instance, 
describes the social contempt that befalls poverty, in 
indignant language, as suitable to the Western as to 
the Eastern world : — 

“ This is the curse of slavery, to be disbelieved when you speak 
the truth. 

“ The poor man’s truth is scorned : the wealthy guests look at 
him with disdain ; he sneaks into a corner. 

“ Believe me, he who incurs the crime of poverty adds a sixth 
sin to those we term most hideous. 

“ Disgrace is in misconduct : a worthless rich man is con- 
temptible.” 

The same play brings out a Brahman thief who 
uses his sacred thready '^that useful appendage to a 
Brahman,” to measure the walls he would scale, and 
to open the doors he would force. It ridicules a 
Brahman pandit, "stuffed with curds and rice, chant- 
ing a Veda-Hymn ; a pampered parrot.” A king is, 
in another passage, represented as commanding the 
impalement of a priest. Again, the brother of a slain 
king, dragged about by a mob, is set free by the for- 
giveness of the subject he would have put to death 
unjustly. A slave is shown as a model of integrity, 
and made to say, " Kill me, if you will : I cannot do 
what ought not to be done.” A chandala, the lowest 
of all outcasts, when ordered to execute a supposed 
criminal, replies : — 

“My father, when about to depart to heaven, said to me: 

* Son, whenever you have a culprit to execute, proceed slowly; for 
perhaps some good man may buy the criminal’s liberation ; perhaps 


^ Translated by Wilson. 
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a son may be born to the king, and a general pardon be proclaimed ; 
perhaps an elephant may break loose, and the prisoner escape in 
the confusion ; or perhaps a change of rulers may take place, and 
every one in bondage may be set free.* ** ‘ 

The lower castes have established claims to respect 
in other ways. In Ceylon they have been the only 
astronomers, and amidst their astrological fancies 
attained a certain amount of scientific knowledge, 
calculating eclipses and noting the periods of the 
stars. ^ 

It is probable that the intercourse of the Aryans with 
native tribes has helped to weaken and disin- 

Influcnce of 

the native tcgratc the castc system. The very ancient 
tribes. popular rites in honor of serpents, doubtless of 
agricultural origin, and celebrated throughout India, 
in which all classes unite, amidst holiday pleasures, 
prove that a democratic influence has proceeded from 
the aboriginal races. Most of these tribes have 
alyvays been free from caste; many have bravely 
resisted the invader among their rocky fastnesses, 
maintaining a heroic independence. And, with all 
their barbarism, many of them have shown primitive 
virtues which ignore conventional distinctions among 
men. The Bheels are described as "more honest 
than the Aryan Hindus,” and their women as having 
a higher position than those of the latter race, and 
taking part actively in all reforms in behalf of order 
and industry.® The Khonds believe that to break an 
oath, or repudiate a debt, or refuse hospitality, is to 
invite the wrath of the gods.^ Another writer speaks 
of " the kindly spirit of the Kols towards each other.” 
" The Kol girl is never abusive : her vocabulary is as 

‘ Wilson *8 Hindu Theatre^ vol. i. 

• See Upham’s Sacred Boohs of Ceylon^ Introd. xiv. 

* Mrs. Spier’s India, * Lassen, I. 377, 378. 
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free from bad language of this kind as a Bengali’s 
is full of it.”^ '"The whole Santhal village,” says 
Hunter, ” has joys and sorrows in common. It works 
together, hunts together, worships together, eats to- 
gether. No man is allowed to make money out of 
a stranger.’* ^ In the interesting work here quoted, 
the democratic " village-s^’stem,” which extends over 
a large portion of India, is traced back to the aborigi- 
nal tribes. They must, at all events, have shared it 
from the earliest period with the Aryan immigrants. 
Ludlow ^ depicts them in general terms as " savages, 
with scarcely a rag to cover them, yet honest and 
truthful, as all free races are.” '"A tithe of the care 
and benevolence expended on the Hindus,” says a 
still more recent writer,^ "would make the hill races a 
noble and enlightened people.” However strong some 
of these expressions may seem, the unanimit}^ of the 
best observers points at least to a strong democratic 
force as working from this direction on the Hindu 
social system. 

Such the force of democratic reaction within this 
oldest system of social wrongs, — a system which has 
generally been taken as type of their unchangeable- 
ness under heathen influences. Such the protest 
that began with its begii.ning, and steadily smote 
against its iron joints till it broke them in pieces ; 
not indeed introducing liberty, but preparing tlie way 
for it by dividing the bondage to an indefinite extent, 
atomizing the elements as it were for better affinities. 
And this old Brahmanical code, wrecked and stranded 
by the sacred instinct of freedom, bears witness that 


* Benf^al yourjiai, 1866. • Annals 0/ Rural Bengal^ pp. 20a, 208, 216. 

• British India^ I. 19. 

^ Lewins, Races of S, India^ 349: also foumal Bengal Society (1866), II. 151. 
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man was always greater than his own theocracies, 
oligarchies, or despotisms, of whatever kind, and will 
never abide in them as in his home. 

But further, so far as was possible amidst a series 
Positive changes like these, each caste has always 
ngiits of really stood by itself in political matters, 
'managing its affairs by its own suffrage ; and 
even the lowest have always had, notwithstanding the 
theory of the law, certain well-understood and well- 
defined civil rights, such as that of acquiring and 
bestowing property, learning to read, and performing 
certain sacrifices.^ Caste usages have even been 
found to resemble in some respects the ancient popular 
institutions of the European Teutonic tribes. Slavery 
itself, in many parts of India, has helped to equalize 
caste, since men of all castes^ could become slaves, 
and a Brahman might serve a Sudra ; while, in Mala- 
bar, slaves, in their turn, have had higher social con- 
sideration than some of the free castes.^ 

Slavery in India must be distinguished from caste. 
It stands on a wholly different basis and origi- 
siavery. causcs of a more superficial nature. 

According to the Mohammedan law, there is but one 
justifiable ground of enslavement : namely, punishment 
of infidels fighting against the true faith. According 
to the Hindus, jiftcen causes are enumerated, among 
which voluntary or involuntary scl/sale is the sub- 
stance of several, and punishment that of others.^ 
The strong language of the law concerning a slave’s 
natural destitution of rights received in fact many im- 
portant qualifications. He could be manumitted ; if 
he saved his master’s life, he could demand his free- 


' Biiyers’s Northern ludux^ 314, 4S7 ; Allen, htdot^ 471. 

* Adam, Slavery m Jndta^ 1^1-133. 
s Adam, Macnaghten'b aW Mohammedan Law* 
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dom and the portion of a son ; if the only son of his 
master, both his slave mother and himself became free 
by virtue of that condition alone ; when enslaved for 
special causes, voluntarily or otherwise, his bondage 
ceased with the cessation of its grounds.^ Contracts 
made by slaves in the name of an absent master, for 
the behoof of the family, could not be rescinded by 
him ; nor was there any bar to the institution of judi- 
cial proceedings b}^ a slave against his master ; nor, in 
practice, to the reception of his testimony thereon.^ 
We must observe, too, that slavery in India has not 
been as in the West an incident of race, but attached 
alike to all races^ and even to all classes in society. 
It was therefore impossible that the relation as such 
should be held, as in Christian countries, to be some- 
thing organic and essential in its victim. 

Notwithstanding Hindu laws speak of slaves as 
mere cattle, though they could be transferred Dxbtincuon 
with the soil, or sold from hand to hand, and 
though their condition, especially in Southern em slavery. 
India, has been past description miserable and de- 
graded,'^ yet it may fairl}^ be said that slavery, in the 
sense in which we have been used to understand the 
word, has not existed in India. ^ It does not claim in 
that country to rest on religious foundations.^ Chief 
Justice Harrington distinctly declared that ” the law 
and usage of slavery had no immediate connection 
with religion,” and that its abolition would not shock 
the religious prejudices of the people. Manumission 


* Colebrooke, in Macnaghten, p. 130. 

* Manu^ VIII. 167; Adam, p. 17. 

> See the accounts given by Adam : and in a valuable pamphlet on Slavery in India 
(printed in London by Thomas Ward & Co., 1841), full of statistics drawn from official 
documents, originally prepared for the Morning Chronicle. 

* Buyers, 3x4, 315. ® Macnaghten, p. ia8. 
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Itself, on the other hand, is regarded as an act of piety 
expiative of offences ; and by the Mohammedan law 
it is expressly commended as a religious merit. The 
form in which slavery appeared in ancient India was 
so mild that the Greeks refused it the name ; Megas- 
thenes declaring definitely that " there are no slaves in 
India,’’ and Arrian that "all Hindus are free.” And 
even in later times and in regions of which these 
writers had no knowledge, it is not easy to find 
among the Hindus the abstract idea of chattelhood, as 
Western ingenuity has wrought it out. Everywhere, 
for example, are traces of the right of the slave to in- 
heritance ; while the "Law of Nature,” as the Romans 
called those ancient ethnic customs which had a uni- 
versal scope, was always favorable to his claims.^ I 
venture to affirm that nothing of the exact nature of 
Western slavery as an idea existed in the older East, 
either among the Hebrews, the Persians, the Chinese, 
or the Hindus. The systematic reduction of men to 
things could hardly have been conceived by these 
instinctive races. It belongs to socially self-conscious 
generations, who know enough of ideal freedom to 
comprehend what the negation of it implies. It is a 
Satanic fiill made possible only by a mature sense of 
personal rig-hts. The earliest approach to it, so far as 
I know, was by polished ethical philosophers of 
Greece.® 

But there is a family likeness in the forms of slavery 
, , ^ in all races and times. And that theoretic 

Appeal of ^ ^ 

caste to basis which could not quite reach the absolut- 
ontoiogy. of Western bondage was, within the limits 

of caste, developed with extreme precision. The idea 


^ AncietU Law^ 158-160. 


* Aristotle’s Politics^ B. I. ch. 4*6. 
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of caste everywhere rests upon an abstract postulate 
of organic differences among men.^ Thus, in Manu, 
it is the "nature” of a Brahman to read Vedas, to 
pray, to be adored. It is the " nature ” of Kscha- 
triya to fight, of a Vaisya to labor, of a Sudra to 
serve. This belief grew up insensibly, as the system 
became fixed, and its distinctions hereditary. Then 
the Brahmanical priesthood went further, by a neces- 
sary law of development. With those subtle brains 
of theirs, they spun out an ontology of caste. The 
laboring class represented the physical world of ac^ 
tioHy in their philosophy an unreality, a kingdom of 
obscurity and delusion. The soldier caste represented 
the which struggles up out of this lower region, 
and maintains itself in contradistinction therefrom. 
The Brahmans themselves represented the purely 
spiritual rcalm^ the only real life, absorbed in deity. 
As for the lowest caste, it lay outside the world of 
ideas, an opposite pole of negation ; though even here 
it would seem that no absolute evil was affirmed, since 
from the lowest caste one might rise into the highest 
through transmigration. Thus it was attempted to 
justify a colossal servitude by the structure of the soul 
and the constitution of the universe. To us the chief 
value of this attempt is in its illustration of the neces- 
sity which compels every form of injustice to render 
account to the natural sense of justice in mankind. 
Mere power never sufficed to vindicate any despotic 
system in the sight of man. And in this fact lay 
guaranteed from the first an ultimate real perception 
and appreciation of social ethics. The ceaseless en- 


^ See Grote, on Plato’s “guardians,” or “golden and silver men,” and on the way in 
which they would necessarily regard the “brass and iron” natures, ordained to lower 
fiincticms and destinies. Grote’s Plato^ III. 2x4. 
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forcement of all institutions to plead their cause at the 
ideal bar of conscience leads at last, without need of 
miracle, to a true commonwealth. 

It was inevitable that caste should be driven in India, 
as slavery has been in America, to justify its falsity 
upon abstract grounds of nature and right. To this 
theoretic test it has to come, whether a thousand years 
before Christ or two thousand years after him. And 
the app('al to ontological defences was its refutation, 
just as we have since seen it to be the suicide of 
American slavery. 

For a deeper dialectic came to rebut them. And 
Brahmanism was driven, on its own logical ground, 
to the utter denial of its own social principle. This 
result came to pass in the Buddhist reaction. For 
Buddliism was the abolition upon recognized meta- 
physical as well as moral principles, of all distinc- 
tions founded on caste, and the consequent affirmation 
of universal brotherhood. And from this Brahmani- 
cal caste has never fully recovered. So close lay 
truth to honest error, so inevitable was the appeal to 
pure reason three thousand years ago. The history 
of this reaction will claim our attention at a subsequent 
stage of these studies. 

But we may go behind the spirit of caste, to far 
Democratic uoblcr tendencies in the Hindu mind. The 
irthe^Hiii- Vedic Hymns do not recognize it at all. 
dumiud. The names afterwards given the three upper 
castes are found in these hymns, but not as indicative 
of social distinctions. Brahmana is appellative of 
prayer; Kshatriya, of force ; and Vis, whence Vaisya, 
of the people in a general sense. Indeed the old 
pastoral Aryans, as we have seen, were a very demo- 
cratic community. They seem to have known no dis- 
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tinctions resembling those defined in Manu. The 
householder had his chosen seer, like the Hebrew, 
or might himself offer sacrifices as the head of his 
family.^ The epics speak not only of Brahmans who 
descended from soldiers, and of Vaisyas taking part 
in government, but of times when the whole popula- 
tion assembled to ratify the nomination of a King.^ 
In the Mahabharata,^ King Judhishthira is inaugu- 
rated by the united action of all the castes. So the 
Ramayana tells us that Dasaratha called a great coun- 
cil of all his ministers and chieftains to discuss the 
appointment of a son to share the government ; and 
that all the people were gathered together in like 
manner to express their preference, and give their 
advice. The divine Rama is the ideal of a democratic 
prince. His sanctity in the epic is itself a transfer- 
ence of the ideal of religion from the Brahman to the 
Kshatriya ; an affirmation of liberty on this soil of 
caste. The chiefs praise him for continually '' inquir- 
ing after the welfare of the citizens, as if they were 
his own children, afflicted at their distresses and re- 
joicing in their joy, upholding the law by protecting 
the innocent and punishing the guilty ; so that all 
the people, whether they be servants or bearers of 
burdens, citizens or ryots, young or old, petition the 
monarch to install Rama as coadjutor in the admin- 
istration of the Raj.”^ Rama’s brother Bharata, 
seeking to move him from his determination to yield 
the crown, in obedience to his father’s vow, as a last 
resort appeals to the people. "Why, O people! do 
you not lay your injunction on Rama?” And the 


* Weber, Vorlesungent p. 37 ; Lassen, I. 795. 

* Mahibhdrata, B. 11. 


* Lassen, I. 81 1. 

^ Rdmdyana, B. ii. 
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people reply that they find reason on both sides, and 
cannot judge the matter in haste. 

The people were from the first divided into little 
clans under independent chiefs. Down to this day 
the tribes of the Panjab, that oldest homestead of the 
Hindu Aryans, remain free from consolidated mon- 
archy and caste. ^ 

A quarter of the population of India, about fifty 
millions, are governed by about two hundred native 
chiefs. Such is the force of the centrifugal principle 
of local independence.^ Small, self-governed com-' 
munities, adhering to local customs and traditions, 
and organized in guilds and corporations, exist all 
over India, even under the shadow of royalty and 
caste, persistent protests in many w^ays against the 
authority of these institutions.’^ The type of this free 
spirit is the Sikh, whose Bible says : — 

“ They tell us there are four races ; but all are of the seed of 
Brahm. 

“The four races shall be one, and all shall call on the Teacher. 

“ Think not of caste, but abase thyself, and attend to thy own 
soul.^^ 

Originally the full title of the laborer to the soil was 
Title to the religiously conceded. ” The old sages declare 
hnd. cultivated land is the property of him who 

first cut away the wood or cleared and tilled it, just 
as an antelope belongs to the first hunter by whom it 
is mortally wounded.^ Even the feudalism of the 
Rajput princes still acknowledges the ryot’s ownership 
in the land.^ This natural hold upon the soil and the 
right of self-government consequent thereon have been 

> See Weber, p. 3. * fVesim JRev., July, 1859. 

• Duncker, II. 105; Miiller, Sansk. Lit*^ p. 53. ^ Manuy IX. 44. 

• Asiatic youmal^ New Series, V. 41. 
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embodied by the Hindus from remote times in what 
are called the "Village Communities.”^ 

By this system the land is held by the village com- 
mune as an organized whole, having complete village com- 
arrangements for distributing the produce 
among the laborers, after the payment of a certain 
small fraction, differing at different times, to the king 
and the local chiefs. The village has its arable land 
cultivated by all, and its waste land used by all as 
pasture. It has its judge or head-man, appointed by 
the raja in the old time, but now a hereditary officer. 
He is the agent of the village in all transactions with 
the government, the assessor of taxes according to 
property, and the manager of the common lands. 
Yet all matters of moment are determined by "free 
consultation with the villagers, and disputes decided 
with the assistance of arbitrators.”^ 

The organization of the little commonwealth is com- 
plete ; having its judge, its collector, its superintend- 
ent of boundaries, its notary public, its weigher and 
gauger ; its guide for travellers, its priest, schoolmaster, 
astrologer ; its watch and police ; its barber, carpen- 
ter, smith, potter, tailor, spice-seller; its letter-carrier, 
irrigator, and burner of the dead ; all functions being 
hereditary in most villages, and all work paid for out 
of the common fund.^ Within the limits of Oriental 
instincts this little community is an independent unit ; 
a "petty republic;” containing within itself all the 
elements of stability and mutual satisfaction ; organ- 


> “The right of the sovereign extended only to the tax. Theoretically, he was owner 
of every thing acquired by his subjects ; but practically they had their rights, as fully 
secured as his own.” Ritchie, British World m the Eas^ I* i79 

* See Wheeler, History of British India, II. 597. Hunter’s vol. ii. 

• Mill, British India^ I. 217; Heeren, Asiatic Nations, II. 259; Westm. Revietu for 
July, 1859: Ludlow, Brit^ India, I. 61. 
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ized for the security and profit of each family in the 
position hereditarily or otherwise assigned it, and 
according to the recognized measure of its contribu- 
tion to the public service. And these villages, it may 
be added, have from very ancient times been, not in- 
frequently, bound together into larger organizations, 
containing generally eighty-four members.^ ^^hey 
are an admirable illustration of the principle of Mutual 
Hclp^ and of its controlling influence over mankind in 
the early organization of social life. The members of 
such primeval republics, of which India itself has 
been styled " one vast congeries,” have no other tradi- 
tions of political duty than what this form of govern- 
ment has transmitted from immemorial antiquity. 
"'They trouble themsehes very little about the dis- 
memberment of empires ; and, provided the township 
remain intact, it is matter of perfect indiftercnce to 
them who becomes sovereign of the country, the in- 
ternal administration continuing the same.”^ The 
system in fact rests on principles that may not only be 
called congenital with actual Hindu tribes, but go back 
to more primitive social relations. The tie which 
unites the members of these village communities in- 
volves, as Maine has shown in his remarkable work 
on Ancient Law, the assumption of a common family 
descent, suggesting unmistakably their origin in 
Patriarchalism, the earliest constructive principle of 
social life. The same profound student, in a more 
recent volume of equal interest, has added to his 
previous parallel between the Indian communities and 
the Russian and Slavonian village-brotherhoods, a 

» Elliott, N. ly. India, II. p. 4. 

* Wilkes’s Historical Sketches of the South of India, Se^ Heeren, Asiatic NoHons^ 
II. 260. 
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description of the very close resemblance of the lirst- 
named organizations to the old Teutonic townships, — 
a resemblance "much too strong to be accidental,” 
— and especially in their presenting " the same double 
aspect of a group of families united by common kin- 
ship, and a company of persons exercising joint 
ownership of land.”^ These Indo-European affinities 
will of course suggest to the reader a common origin 
in the primeval life of the race previous to its disper- 
sion into diflerent nationalities. 

Mr. Maine infers from the character of village com- 
munities, as well as from other data, that the Their i.ber- 
oldest discoverable forms of property in land 
are collective rather than individual ownerships ; ^ 
though he finds a periodical redistribution of the land 
among families to have been universal among Aryan 
races. ^ The Hindu villager’s idea of freedom is cer- 
tainly associated with the rights of the corporate 
body of which he is a member, rather than with 
personal independence, and the notion of his own in- 
dividuality as a limitation of these traditional corporate 
rights is substantially new to him. The idea is doubt- 
less profoundly alterative of this whole system, now 
subjected to the influence of European ideas and in- 
stitutions. Yet the defect of personal freedom is by 
no means so great as might be inferred ; since these 
corporate rights constitute the natural body of political 
consciousness, assuming the form of organic guaran- 
ties and sacred trusts. TheFamily^ moreover, has its 
sphere, within which the commune does not penetrate, 
protected in part by patriarchal traditions of very 
great sanctity. Personal property is by no means 

' Village Communities in tlu East and the IVest, pp. 12, 107, 127. 

a Ibid., p. 76. ' » Ibid., p. 82. 

18 
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excluded from the system ; and even the arable land, 
though owned by all, is marked off to different culti- 
vators, by more or less permanent arrangements. 

It is to be observed, too, that the absorption of pro- 
prietary rights in land by the commune is by no 
means universal in the Hindu villages. Whole races, 
like the Jats, spread over Northern and Central India, 
are described ^ as thoroughly democratic ; as having 
an " excessive craving for fixed ownership in the land,” 
of which every one has his separate share, while the 
government is not patriarchal, but to a very great 
degree representative. On the Western coast, and in 
the broken hilly regions especially, the land is largely 
held by pri\’ate ownership. ^ And the isolated home- 
stead so natural to the Teutonic races is in fact very 
common in India, notwithstanding the strong ten- 
denc}" of an agricultural population like the Hindu, 
to seek the advantages of a communal system of 
cultivation.^ Seventy years ago, Sir Thomas Munro 
found the lands in Kanara owned by individuals sub- 
ject to government assessments, who inherited their 
estates ; and ” who understood property rights as well 
as Englishmen.”^ 

Ramaswami Naidu, a native official, of reputation 
in the Britisli service, prepared a careful memoir of 
the tenures of those ancient States which came to be 
included in the Madras Presidency.® It contains full 
evidence that, under the native sovereigns of India, a 
portion of the cultivators possessed full proprietary 
rights in the soil, while another portion merely paid a 
tribute to the kings in return for protection, according 

* See Campbell’s elaborate account of Indian Rthnoiof^yy in the JourTtal of tJie Bengal 
Society for 1866. 

* Campbell, p. 83, 134. * Maine, Village Communities^ p. 114. 

* See JVestm. Kev.^ Jan. 1868. ® Journal R. A, S.^ vol. i. 292-306. 
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to a fixed proportion of their products. It gives us 
also a full description of the constitution of a village 
community, and of the eighteen salaried officers hered- 
itarily attached to it; of their appointment by the 
king in newly conquered territories, and of the distri- 
bution of free proprietorships among the clearers of 
the land. "This ownership,” says the author, "the 
cultivators enjoy to this day, because hereditary right 
to the soil is vested in them.”^ 

Absolute equality is no part of the ideal of a Hindu 
commune. There are " parallel social strata ; ” and in 
many parts of India outcast classes are attached to the 
villages, probably belonging to indigenous conquered 
races. Yet even these outsiders are held authori- 
tative on the subject of boundaries ; and the letter- 
carrier and burner of the dead, who usually belongs 
to. the lowest class, is, like the other functionaries, a 
free proprietor, with official fees.^ The people freely 
discuss laws and customs ; nor can the constant inter- 
mixture of races of more or less democratic tendency, 
which has been going on for ages all over India, have 
failed to supply elements of individuality to Hindu 
life. It has already been observed that the village 
system is by no means an exclusively Aryan institu- 
tion in India, but indigenous also;® and, even where it 
is predominantly Ar3^an, the native tribes have been 
quite freely incorporated into its membership, and 
shared its elements of political equality. This hospi- 
tality is so characteristic, that the natural working of 
the system is probably preferable in such respects to 
the changes introduced by foreign interference, which. 


1 Wilson {Hist. India, I 418) declares distinctly that “the proprietary right of the 
lovereign derives no wan ant from the ancient laws or institutions of the Hindus.*’ 

* R^iasw. Naidu. ® Hunter’s Orissa^ vol L 
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in Maine’s view, has induced a more jealous corporate 
exclusiveness, clinging to vested rights, than had pre- 
viously existed. 1 Looking at the history of the insti- 
tution as a whole, we may discern hints and openings, 
which promise to throw much light on the subject of 
individual freedom^ as an element of Hindu civili- 
zation. The breaking up of the old caste-system 
on the one hand, and the persistence of these local 
liberties and unities of the agricultural communes on 
the other, are facts of great historical significance, in 
estimating the degree in which the idea of personal 
rights and duties is probably already developed among 
the races of India. The extent to which the com- 
mimes have absorbed Brahmans and Kshatriyas into 
the class of cultivators opens the further question, 
how much this permanent devotion to agricultural 
industry may have done towards counteracting the 
exclusiveness of caste. 

The village community is now affirmed to have been 
the primitive political unit in all Aryan tribes. These 
little Indian republics have been truly characterized as 
" the indestructible atoms out of which empires were 
formed.” Many of the largest cities of India were 
originally collections of these villages. Every succes- 
sive master oY the soil has been compelled to respect 
them, as the real ” proprietary units ” with which his 
authority must deal. Wherever the English have 
abolished them, the people have returned to them at 
the earliest opportunity. Their extension, not only 
over all India, Aryan and native, but even beyond 
Java,2 makes them the ground fact of Oriental history, 
and especially interpretative of Hindu character. And, 

' Village Communities^ p. 167. 

* Raffles, quoted by Heeren, II. 260. 
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after trying all their own bungling and barbarous 
forms of political surgery, the latest experimenters in 
governing India find the main features of this ancient 
polity best suited to the genius of the race, and most 
consistent with social order. It has been an admirable 
preparation for that system of full personal proprietor- 
ship, which should long ere now have been accorded 
to the Hindu people.^ 

The school-master is an essential member of this 
S} stem ; and by virtue of his function enjoys 
a lot of tax-free land by gift of the commune. 

" In every Hindu village which has retained its old 
form, I am assured,” says Ludlow, ''that the children 
generally are able to read, write, and cipher; but 
where we have swept away tlie village system, as 
in Bengal, there the village school also has disap- 
peared.” ^ 

Trial by jury (^^anchdyct) ^ alike for the determina- 
tion of law and fact, is generally a part of this 
system of self-government ; as is also a special 
service for the discovery of criminals, and the escort- 
ing of travellers. Mr. Reynolds, who was employed 
for many years in suppressing Thuggery, testified in 
the highest praise to the vigilance of the village police, 
and to the aid afforded him in tracking offenders 
sometimes for hundreds of miles. He went so far 
as to call the village system of India " the best in the 
world.” » 


* For a full account of the village land-tenures, see Mackay’s Reports on IVestem 
India. 

* British India., I. 62. In Bengal alone there were once no less than eighty thousand 
native schools ; though, doubtless, for the most part, of a poor quality. According to a 
government Report m 1835, theie was a village school for every four hundred persons 
Missionary Intelligencer ^ IX. 133, 193. 

» Ludlow, I. 66, II. 344. 
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The -panchayci juries vary in their composition, 
and in the number of their members. Originally 
each party named two, and the judge one. It is a 
common saying in India, ” In the ^anchdyct is God.” 
And, though not always incorrupt, its administration 
is, according to good authority, on the whole singu- 
larly just.” The influence of the elders of the village 
often induces contending parties to yield points of 
diflerence, or even to forgive the injury.^ 

In Nepal, both civil and criminal cases are referred 
to the panchayets, at the discretion of the court, or 
tlie wish of the parties ; the members being always 
appointed by tlie judge, each party having the right 
of challenge in case of every man nominated. The 
parties, in other cases, name each five members, and 
the court adds five to their ten. The verdict must be 
unanimous, to effect a decision of the case. These 
jurors are never paid any compensation for travel- 
ling expenses or loss of time. The prisoner can 
always confront his accuser, and cross-examine the 
witnesses against him. The witness is commonly 
sworn on the llarivansa^ which is placed on his head 
with a solemn reminder of the sanctity of truth. If 
a Buddhist, he is sworn on the Pancharaksha ; if a 
Moslem, on Ihe Koran. If parties are dissatisfied 
with the judgment of the courts at law, they can 
appeal to the ministers assembled in the palace at 
Kathmandu; applying first to the premier, and, if 
failing to obtain satisfaction from him, proceeding to 
the palace gate and calling out, "Justice ! Justice ! ” 
Upon which fourteen officers are assembled to hear 
the case, and give final judgment.*-^ 


' EUiott, N. /F. India, I. 28a. 


> Hodgson, in Journcd R, As, Soc,, vol. i. 
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The Hindu mind, then, retained the natural bias 
towards republicanism which was so distinctly uepuu.can 
shown in the Aryans of Vedic times, and tendencies, 
which reached such energetic growth in the Teu- 
tonic races of the same stem. Neither the hot sky 
of Central India, nor the caste system, whicli it stimu- 
lated to such rankness, could eradicate this germ. 
Its fires constantly broke forth in organized eflbrts to 
expel the Mussulman invader from the soil. The 
formidable Mahratla confederacy, which came near 
overthrowing first the Mogul, and then the British 
empires in India, was a military republic of independ- 
ent chiefs, loosel}^ related to a central authority. 
The Sikhs, or disciples^ at first peaceful religious 
puritans, became, when roused by Moslem persecu- 
tion, ardent apostles of political liberty. Even after 
the long and bloody struggle which ended in the 
subjugation of the peninsula by England, there still 
remained the energy to combine in one immense 
revolt against a foreign despotism that h^d been peel- 
ing the land and demoralizing the race for more than 
a century ; and to compel the government to deprive 
the colossal East India Company of autocratic power. 
A brief notice of some of the most important features 
of British rule in India, which, it must be remembered, 
have been succeeded by much better methods, will be 
here introduced, not in a censorious spirit towards the 
people of England, for whom I cherish a most cordial 
respect, but because such a review will enable the 
reader to do something like justice to the natural 
qualities of the Hindus, and to judge whether their 
degeneracy, so much harped on, is, as we are con- 
stantly told, owing to viciousness specially inherent 
in the heathen heart. 
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The English systems of land tenure and taxation 
have been more preiudicial to the rijjhts of 

Foreign mis- , ^ o 

govonmient; the village communes than the Mahommedan 
land system, superseded. Under the latter, the 

zemindars, or farmers of revenue, took from a fourth 
to a half the produce of the ryot, in the government’s 
name, paying themselves out of the revenue thus ex- 
acted. The English transformed the zemindars into 
positive owners, who paid quit-rent to the Company, 
and were armed with powers of summary distraint 
on the tenants ; a s3^stem involving the utter extinction 
of native rights, which had still lingered, favored by 
the general irregularity of the Mussulman administra- 
tion.^ The presidencies of Bengal and Madras becom- 
ing impoverished by this policy, the Ryotwaree system 
was tried, in which the zemindars were supplanted by 
the government tax-gatherers, levying directly on the 
villagers; and this proved as fruitful of corruption, 
extortion, and outrage as the other. ^ The bribe which 
would often deliver the ryot from the clutch of the 
Mussulman collector would not assuage the rapacity 
of his Christian successor. The one was generally 
content with payment in kind, but the other insisted 
on having money ; thus not only throwing the peasant 
into the grasp of usurers, so that he was at last 
obliged to alienate his land, but also draining the 
country of precious metals, to enrich a foreign com- 
pany.'*^ The older taxation took a portion of the 
acUial crop ; but the English "fixed an assumed capa- 
city of each field for produce, and an assumed price 
for this, and then from 35 to 40 per cent of this fixed 

* See Weshn. Rev^^ Jan. 1S58. 

* Ludlow, Lect. IX. 

^ ibid . McCulloch’s Ectst Indies, 
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sum as its share for ever.” ^ The effect was to absorb 
the larger part of the ryot’s actual income, and in 
general to sweep away the wliole. From the time 
of Clive, 2 the material exhaustion and social misery 
went on steadily increasing, until, as in the Puttee- 
daree plan, which was adopted in the Panjfib, isolated 
efforts were made towards a partial return to the 
native village polity. 

In 1838, by the exertions of many leading reform- 
ers, conspicuous among whom were George 
Thompson and Daniel O’Connell, the "Brit- ind>aSo- 
ish India Society” was organized, — a natural 
offshoot from the great movement against Western 
slavery, — for the purpose of emancipating the masses 
in Hindustan, and at the same time, tlirough the devel- 
opment of the culture of cotton in that countr} by free 
labor, to abolish slavery in America by destroying 
the English market for the slave-grown article. The 
apostles of this movement made the land ring with 
eloquent denunciation and appeal. They brought a 
flood of light to bear on the wretched condition of the 
Hindu laborer. Their speeches assailed the pretence 
that the Government was owner of tlie soil of India, 
" with the right to take what suited it from every man's 
field.” They proved that its extortion of rent made 
private property in land impossible, and that cultiva- 
tion had decreased in consequence in the ratio of two- 
thirds, while the tax assessed continued nearly the 
same. They denounced it for laying high taxes on 
the cultivation of waste lands, for the express purpose 
of preventing the impoverished ryots from resorting to 
these. They pointed to a long series of appalling 

' Gen. Briggs’s Speech at Glasgow^ Aug. i, 1839 

* Macaulay’s Essay on Clive* 
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famines ; in one of which five hundred thousand per- 
sons perished in a single year, while grain enough was 
being exported from Bengal to feed the whole number 
with a pound of rice a day ; and another of which 
swept off three millions in Bengal alone. They de- 
scribed the ruin of Hindu manufacturing industry, 
and the fall of British imports down to sixpence a head 
on the population. They warned the rulers of the 
detestation in which the}^ were held throughout India, 
of the elements of desperate revolt that were gather- 
ing. The horrors of Hindu slavery were spread out 
before the ttyas of the British people, who were just 
then striking ofl' the chains from their West India 
bondsmen.^ Yet twenty years of corporative des- 
potism were yet to elapse, finding their natural result 
in the terrible scenes of 1857-58, before the worst 
features of the old land system in India began to yield 
to the civilization of the age.^ 

The police of the East India Company was as mis- 
chievous as its revenue system. It was de- 

Pohee. 

scribed as " not only powerless to repress crime, 
but a great engine of oppression and corruption.” 
The venality and arbitrariness of the courts became 
intolerable, and were among the leading causes of the 
rebellion.^ " 

The monopoly of opium and its compulsory culture 
Opium were sources of enormous evil. At one time 
trade. ^ of the revcnucs of the Company were 


* Of pre-eminent value weie the labors of George Thompson, both in advocating the 
abolition of slavery and in defending oppiessed and defrauded native rulers, with a thor- 
oughness and eloquence which entitle hint to be called the apostle of East Indian emanci- 
pation, as he was one of the bravest helpers of the American slave. 

2 See the sj eeches of Thom])son, O'Connell, and Briggs, before the British India 
Societies during 1839 and 1840, for abnnddiit and startling statistics on tliese points. 

® Ludlow, cli. XIX. ; Macaulay’s Essay on li'arren Hastiujg^s. 
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derived from this pernicious interest. The loss of 
productive industry effected was as nothing compared 
with the moral ruin it entailed.^ It was the decisive 
testimony of Hastings that the Hindus were a remark- 
ably temperate people before evil communication with 
the Europeans had corrupted them.^ The use of in- 
toxicating drugs is prohibited to the Brahnicins by the 
native law, and is still disreputable among the liigher 
classes. In the rural districts intemperance is still 
rare; but wherever English rule is established, and 
foreign influence active, it has greatly increased. It 
is admitted on all hands that in these localities the 
character of the people has changed, and tliat both 
Mohammedans and Hindus are rapidly degenerating, 
under the effects of alcohol and opium. 

The Mohammedan government is nowise respon- 
sible for the terrible results of the opium trade. It 
repressed the cultivation of the poppy as long as it 
was able. Ninety years ago no regular trade in 
opium existed. The East India Company’s officers 
began it by smuggling a thousand chests into China. 
Thenceforward the fostering care” of the Company 
developed it till it "enticed all India, native and for- 
eign, Christian and Buddhist.” In 1840 the Chinese 
government destroyed twenty thousand chests of 
opium, being not more than half the importation for a 
single year. In 1858 the production in India, of 
which England held the monopoly, for exportation 
into China, amounted to seventy thousand chests. 

• IVesim. /iev.y July f 1859. “Half the crime in the opium districts” said Mr. Sym 
(Ludlow, II. 300), “is due to opium. One cultivator will demoralize a whole villa'^e.” 
Dr. Allen llndia^ p. 304) declares that he knew nothing in modern commerce, except the 
slave*trade, more reprehensible than the manner in which this business was carried on. 

• Ludlow. II. 302. 

• Allen, pp. 478, 479, 497. See testimonies collected in Thompson’s Address at 
Friend^ Yearly Meeting in London^ 1839. 
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Government, down to the rebellion of 1857, not only 
never made the slightest effort to repress, but steadily 
encouraged it, urging the legalization of it upon the 
Chinese rulers, who as strenuously strove to resist a 
scourge that w^as desolating their dominions. Eng- 
land, in fact, "found India and China comparatively 
free from intemperance through the positive restraints 
of Buddhism and Mohammedanism. She has estab- 
lished in these countries the most extensive and deeply 
rooted debauchery the world has known.” ^ 

" The intemperance of the British soldiery in India,” 
wrote Dr. Jeffreys in 1858, "appears to be bounded 
only by the opportunities they can command. It is 
to a lamentable extent associated with Christianity in 
the minds of the natives. Once, on my making in- 
quiries into the creeds of certain black descendants of 
Europeans in the Upper Provinces, a well-informed 
Mussulman informed me they were Christians, that he 
knew it (speaking not disrespectfully, but in all sim- 
plicity) from their being nearly all of them drunkards. 
The example of Christians, and the eflForts of govern- 
ment to multiply spirit-shops for the sake of revenue, 
are changing the habits of the natives. Drunkenness 
is becoming prevalent, whereas formerly there were 
few who touched alcohol in any form.”^ 

The salt monopoly afforded another fifth of the rev- 
sait mo- tinue of the Company. The peasants were for- 
nopoiy. bidden the very salt-mud of the river mouths, 
their main reliance for agricultural purposes. " Not a 
grain of the sun-evaporated salt left by nature at his 
own door could be placed by a native on his tongue, or 

' These last facts and affirmations are taken from a work by Dr. Jeflfreys on Tke British 
Arjfty in India (London, 1858). See, also, Ludlow, II. 302, 

* Jeffieyt., p ly 
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removed into his hut ; ” and the trade in salted fish was 
destroyed. At one time the price of this necessary 
article was raised to thirteen hundred per cent above 
the cost of production.^ 

The supersedure of native manufactures by English 
machinery created an amount of suflering 
among numerous classes in India scarcely to manafact- 
be paralleled in the history of labor. The 
slave-grown cotton of America, manufactured in Eng- 
land, was forced on a people who once had woven 
for their own use the finest fabrics in the world. The 
native looms that not long before produced annually 
eight millions of pieces of cotton goods were stopped 
altogether. Once flourishing cities and villages, the 
seats of a busy and thriving population, were ruined. 
Dacca, for instance, once a city of three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, has been reduced to sixty thou- 
sand ; and its transparent muslin, a "woven wind,” a 
whole dress of which will pass through a finger-ring, 
is " almost a thing of the past.” ^ 

The older governments were careful to build roads 
and secure communication across the country, 

In 1857, the "Friend of India” confessed that communi- 
"for one good road we have made we have 
suffered twenty to disappear.” ^ Four or five thousand 
miles of railroad have since been projected and in 
great part constructed, as well as several thousand 
miles of canal ; but the native industr)^ can hardly 
have begun to recover from the terrible discourage- 
ment created by the long-continued neglect of internal 
communication, on the part of the invaders, and the 


' Ludlow, Thompson, &c. 
8 Ludlow, 1 . 10. 


* Allen, 449. 

* See, also, Allen, p. 327, 
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incessant shocks of conquest and civil strife which 
they lielped to introduce. 

The Skanda Purana describes the descent of 
Agriculture sacrcd Stream, through the tresses 

of Vishnu, which broke her fall and scattered 
her waves, bearing fertility to the land. She followed 
the steps of Bhagiratha, to whom she was granted, 
— a drop of the waters of heaven, as reward of his 
all-conquering devotion. Such the consecration in 
mythic lore of the popular enthusiasm and love for 
fertilizing streams. Nothing in the Ramfiyana is 
more eloquent with genuine national feeling than the 
episode in which the descent of the waters is identified 
with the beneficence of all the gods. It represents 
them as sent to revive the ashes of the seventy thou- 
sand sons of Sagara, reduced to dust by Vishnu, 
” spouse of the all-nourishing earth, in his avatara of 
Fire,” because they reproached him with carrying 
away the sacred horse of their father’s sacrifice, which 
tliey had sought in vain through the worlds. These 
are the symbols of an agricultural people ; and the 
whole is manifestly like the Greek myth of Ceres and 
Proserpine, significant of the death and re-birth of 
vegetation. 

Serpents, ill the popular mythology of India, seem 
to represent this oldest interest of the community. 
The festivals in honor of these first owners and occu- 
pants of the ground are celebrated by young and 
old, rich and poor, throughout Western India. The 
children have holiday, and the serpent figures are 
crowned with flowers. In the Sutras, Puranas, and 
Epics, these animals are always mentioned with respect, 
and incarnations in serpent form abound. The popu- 
lar faith ascribes this veneration to gratitude for the 
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forgiveness shown by the queen of serpents to the 
husbandman who killed her little ones by the stroke 
of his plough. 

Thfe prodigious monuments of this agricultural 
ardor, so intimately related to the old Hindu religious 
faith, have been treated by later invaders very much 
as similar achievements by the ancient Peruvians were 
treated by the Spanish conquerors of South America. 
Of the innumerable canals, reservoirs and tanks for 
irrigation, built by native and Mussulman govern- 
ments, great numbers were suftered to decay, and the 
contributions paid in by the people for their repair, in 
accordance with ancient custom, were appropriated to 
other purposes.^ Wherever the opportunity has been 
afforded, as especially in the Panjab of late years, 
the natives have entered with vigor on the improve- 
ment of these long-neglected works, and their exten- 
sion upon a suitable scale. 

To such demoralizing forces the Hindus have been 
subject for centuries. When we read therefore ^ ^ 
of the filthy condition of villages, the destitute 
and despondent state of the agricultural population, 
we shall not need to resort for explanation either to 
caste or to religion. We shall appreciate McCul- 
loch’s abundant proofs that this poverty and misery 
are largely owing to that misgovernment of which we 
have here given but the merest outline.^ We shall 
appreciate the force of such testimony as that of the 
'^Bombay Times,” in 1849, ^he boundaries of the 
dominions of the East India Company could be dis- 
covered by the superior condition of the country 
people who had not become subject to their sway ; 


^ Ludlow, II. 317; Arnold’s II. *82. 
* Commerc. Dict.^ article on East Indies. 
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or as CampbeH’s, who affirms, in his work on India, 
that "the longer we possess a province, the more 
common and grave does perjury become ; or as Sir 
Thomas Munro’s, half a century since, that the in- 
habitants of the British Provinces were " the most 
abject race in all India.” We shall appreciate the 
energy with which Burke declared in the House 
of Commons that, "if the English had been driven 
from India, they would have left no better traces of 
their dominion than liyenas and tigers.” 

Systematic contempt and outrage by British officials 
Ill-treat- SO mucli a matter of course, that for 

an Englishman to treat natives with common 
civility was looked upon as a prodigy ; and the gov- 
ernment servants had a general impression that it 
would bring one into bad odor with the Company.^ 
Impressment, plundering of houses, and burning of 
villages, the kick, the buffet, the curse, mal-treatment 
in every form, such as made men like Metcalfe, 
Napier, and Shore " wonder that we hold India for a* 
year,” brought the ryots to the conviction at last, as 
the missionaries confessed in their conference of 1855, 
that "the Christian religion consisted in having no 
caste, eating beef, drinking freely, and trampling on 
the rights of niggers.”^ The gross immoralities of 
Europeans in the early period of British rule in India 
in fact led^ to the use of the term Christian as a by- 
word, having nearly the sense of "bastard and, "had 
the name been altogether laid aside, it would have 
been a great blessing for those parts of India most 
frequented by Europeans.”^ It can therefore hardly 

^ Hon F. J. Shore. See, also, Speeches at Friends^ Meeting in London^ 1839 

* Ludlow, II. 365. 

* Buyers’s l^^orthern Indicia p. 107 ; Sanger, History of Prostitution^ p. 423 ; PFestm. 
Rev. for July, i8o8. 
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be held suggestive of special hardness in the natural 
heathen heart, when we find, after more than a century 
of British sway, that there are less than a hundred 
thousand Christian converts in India out of a popula- 
tion of nearly two hundred millions ; and less than 
twenty thousand out of the forty-five millions of 
Bengal. 

It remains to add one more item to this sad detail 
of Christian influence in India. Not only did 
the Company gratuitously sanction existent 
Hindu and Mohammedan slavery by interpreting law 
in its interest, needlessly placing it under the shield of 
'' respect for the religious institutions of the natives ; ” 
not only did it everywhere permit and justify the sale 
of this kind of property among them ; not only en- 
courage an external slave-trade, for a long period 
carried on for the supply of India by Arab traders 
with the coast of Africa and the Red Sea ; not only 
sell slaves itself, to secure arrears of revenue. It 
steadily resisted numerous endeavors to obtain the 
abolition of Hindu slavery on the part of such men 
as Harrington and Baber, from 1798 to 1833.^ Not 
till 1811, was legislation directed against the slave- 
trade ; and the law then made prohibited the sale of 
such persons only as should be brought from abroad 
for this ex'press ^urpose^ — a limitation which rendered 
it of no effect. Every extension of British territory 
increased the traffic, opening the whole domain to 
importation of fresh victims.® In 1833, a bill intro- 
duced by Earl Grey, for abolishing slavery in five 
years, was so emasculated in its passage through 
Parliament by the opposition of the Duke of Welling- 

> See the case fully stated in Adam’s Slavery in India, 

• Judge Leycester, m Parliamentary Documents for 18-^9, No. 138, p. 315. 

19 
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ton and others, as to come out finally but a timid recom- 
mendation to the Company to mitigate the evil as far 
as should be found convenient ; serving only to en- 
courage and confirm it. The earnest agitation of the 
subject by the British India Society in 1838 aroused 
iresh interest ; but the East Indies and Ceylon were 
excepted from the great Colonial Emancipation of that 
year. Nor can I learn that any complete Act of Aboli- 
tion has been passed, down to the present hour. What 
we are liere esixicially to observe is the fact that this 
continuance of so barbarous a system has not had the 
excuse of a necessary regard for the prejudices and 
interests of the people. Judge Vibart, af^l^an inves- 
tigation made by desire of government|pp 1825, re- 
ported that the respectable classes of tll^Hindus were 
strongly in favor of abolition, and -that the Moham- 
medans had no very great objection. Macaulay, as 
Secretary of the Board, was assured by the ablest of 
the Company’s civil servants that there would be 
no danger in the attempt. In 1833, four thousand 
Hindus, Parsees, and Mohammedans memorialized 
Parliament, thanking it for its exertions to abolish the 
slave-trade.^ It was the opinion of able lawyers that 
the Mohammedan law itself, if rightly executed, 
would free almost all the slaves in India; nor has 
that of the Hindus any immediate connection with 
their religion or their system of caste. 

But we hasten from this criticism to an estimate 
Tra.tsof ^hich could not be fairly presented without 
Hindu such reference to an oft-told history, otherwise 
character, fresh recital. Charges of gross 

depravity are constantly brought against the Hindus 

1 Pamphlet on Slavery in India, compiled largely from official documents: printed by 
Waid & Co.y London, 1841. 
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as a people. Such writers as Mill and Ward seem to 
be incapable of finding any good in them. Of these 
sweeping accusations, falsehood, vindictiveness, and 
sensuality have been the most frequent. Tlie best 
authorities agree in refuting them.^ Dr. Jeffreys 
allows himself the extravagant statements that every 
child is educated carefully to avoid speaking the truth, 
except as a matter of interest or necessity,’' and "that 
they will compass each other’s ruin or death for the 
smallest object.” Colonel Sleeman, on the contrary, tells 
us he has had hundreds of cases before him in which 
a man’s property, liberty, or life depended on liis telling 
a lie ; and he has refused to tell it, to save either. Mr. 
Elphinstone, whose opportunities were those of thirty 
years in the highest positions in Indian service, de- 
scribes the Rajputs as remarkable "for courage and 
self-devotion, combined with gentleness of manners 
and softness of heart, a boyish playfulness and an 
almost infantine simplicity.” "No set of people among 
the Hindus,” he continues, "are so depraved as the 
dregs of our own great towns. The villagers are 
everywhere amiable, affectionate to their families, kind 
to their neighbors, and towards all but the government 
honest and sincere. The townspeople are different, 
but quiet and orderly. Including the Thugs ami 
Deceits, the mass of crime is less in India than in 
England. The Thugs are almost a separate nation, 
and the Deceits are desperate ruffians in gangs. The 
Hindus are a mild and gentle people, more merciful 
to prisoners than any other Asiatics. Their freedom 
from gross debauchery is the point in which they 
appear to most advantage ; and their superiority in 

* See especially Montgomery Martin's admuable Report on tJie Condition 0/ India 

(1838). 
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purity of manners is not flattering to our self-esteem.”^ 
"Domestic slaves are treated exactly like servants, 
except that they are regarded as belonging to the 
family. I doubt if they are ever sold.”^ It is highly 
creditable to the Hindus that Siva-worship through 
the symbol of reproduction, the lingam, once widely 
spread in India, is now found to have "no hold on 
the popular feeling, and to suggest no oflensive ideas.” 
"It is but justice to state,” says Wilson, "that it is 
unattended in Northern India by any indecent or 
indelicate ceremonies ; and it requires a lively imagi- 
nation to trace any resemblance in its symbols to the 
objects they are supposed to represent. The general 
absence of indecency from public worship and re- 
ligious establishments in the Gangetic provinces was 
fully established by the late General Stuart, and in 
every thing relating to actual practice better authority 
cannot be desired.”^ The licentious customs attri- 
buted to the sakti-worshippers the same authorities 
state to be seldom practised, and then in secrecy ; and 
to be held illicit even by their supporters, if instituted 
merely for sensual gratification.^ Statistics show that 
the profligacy of the large cities of British India 
hardly exceeds that of European communities of 
similar extent. And to the amount actually existing 
the habits of Europeans have largely contributed ; 
while the efforts of the government to diminish this 
form of immorality have done much to counterbalance 
these bad influences, as well as to suppress the older 
religious ceremonies which involved it.® 

^ History of British India, pp. 375 ~ 3 ^i» See Ritchie^ British ^Vorld in the Eeutt 
I 186. 

* Elphinstone, I. 350. 

* Wilson, Essays on Religion 0/ Hindus, II. 64 ; I. 219. * Ibid., 1 . 261. 

® Sanger, History of Prostitution, p. 423. 
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The great diversity of opinion as to the practical 
morals of the Hindus is doubtless due in part , 

Moiality. 

to the great varieties of moral type that must 
exist in so immense and complex a population as 
that of India, subjected to such variety of foreign 
influence for thousands of years. It does not appear, 
however, that the Hindus have been more inclined 
to sensuality than other races. This is true of them 
even as sharing the almost universal cultus of the pro- 
ductive principle in nature, whose symbols seem to 
have represented the sacred duty of man to propagate 
his kind. They have always had suflicient sense of 
propriety to carve the statues of tlieir gods in a way 
not to give offence to modesty.^ Yet their vices must 
on the whole have been such as belong to the impres- 
sible temperament of tropical races, the passive yield- 
ing fibre that obeys the luxury of illusion and reverie. 
The truth must be somewhere between the unbounded 
praises lavished by Greek writers on the ancient Hin- 
dus and the excessive censure of their descendants 
by Christian criticism. 

It is in no unmindfulness of these probabilities in 
the case that I add a few more good w^ords for this non- 
Christian people from competent witnesses. Malcom 
''could not think of the Bengal sepoys in his day without 
admiration.” Hastings said of the Hindus in general 
that they w'ere '' gentle and benevolent, more suscep- 
tible of gratitude for kindness shown them and less 
prompted to vengeance for wrongs inflicted than any 
people on the face of the earth; faithful, affectionate, 
submissive to legal authority.” Heber, #hose detes- 
tation of the religions of India was intense, yet records 
similar impressions. "The Hindus are brave, cour- 

* Stevenson, in Jour. Roy. As. Soi.<t 1842, p. ^ 
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teous, intellif]^cnt, mo'''t eager for knowledge and 
improvement; sober, industrious, dutiful to parents, 
affectionate to their children, uniformly gentle and 
patient, and more easily affected by kindness and 
attention to their wants and feelings than any people 
I ever met with.”^ Doubtless these statements, like 
those on the other side, are higlily colored ; but they 
have great value in view of the character and op- 
portunities of their authors. "The Hindus,” says 
Harrison, 2 "arc a mild, peaceable people, fulfil the 
relations of life with tolerable exactness, naturally 
kind to each other, and alwa3^s ready to be hospita- 
ble, even wlierc poverty might exempt them : they are 
never deficient in filial affection. It is a common thing 
to find people in humble walks of life bestowing a third 
or even half their scanty income on aged and destitute 
parents.” I will only add the somewhat ardent tribute 
of the Mohammedan Abul Faz’l, vizier of the great 
Sultan Akbar in the seventeenth century, a thoroughly 
competent witness. "The Hindus,” he says, in his 
Ald}an\ "are religious, affable, cheerful, lovers 
of justice, given to retirement, able in business, ad- 
mirers of truth, grateful, and of unbounded fidelity. 
And their soldiers know not what it is to fly from the 
field of battle.” 

What inhumanity must have been needed to rouse 
such a race to the barbarities of Delhi and Cawn- 
pore ! 

It must be remembered that these barbarities were 
Cruelties of w^ork of tlic pcoplc US a whole, and 

the war. ^vere quite paralleled by cruelties on 

the part of the Christian invaders both before and 
afterwards. The horrors of Cawnpore were the work 

^ Heber’s ywrtial^ II. 369, 409. 


* English Cpl 0 nitSi p 64, 66. 
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of Nana Sahib and his body guard of savage adher- 
ents, his own soldiers *Vefiising to massacre the women 
and children, which was accomplished by the vilest 
of the city,” wliile his own officers sought in vain to 
dissuade him from his monstrous purpose.^ Dr. Mc- 
Leod invokes his countrymen to public confession, 
with shame and sorrow, ^^of indiscriminate slaughter 
perpetrated in cool blood by Christian gentlemen, in a 
spirit which sunk them below the level of their ene- 
mies.”^ The atrocities of this war, on the part of the 
Hindus, were in fact the natural excesses of an excit- 
able people, driven to madness, not merely by such 
crimes as the causeless massacre of the loyal thirty- 
seventh Sepoy regiment, at Benares, such treacheries 
as the broken promise of higher pay to the army of 
Glide, such outrages on the religious convictions of the 
native soldiers as the compulsory use of cartridges 
greased with pork, but by a long-continued series of 
enormities that had become habitual. As illustrative 
of these, the fact will suffice that, a year or two before 
the revolt of 1857, investigations by the govern- 
ment brought to light a regular system of torture of 
the most revolting description even upon women, 
which for years had been applied in many parts of 
India b)^ native officers of the Company, in the collec- 
tion of its revenues and for extorting evidence This 
insurrection was but the last of a series growing out of 
similar causes, and upon the greatest scale of all. It 
w^as the common cause of dispossessed kings and beg- 
gared chieftains starting up and springing to arms all 
over India ; the issue of a policy of annexation and 
^subsidiary alliances,” pushed for half a century by 
bribery, fraud, and force ; of the industries of millions 

‘ McLeod. Davi in Noriltern India, p, 68. 
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drained, and the hoarded wealth of ages swept off, to 
fill the coffers of rapacious foreign masters ; of syste- 
matic outrage and contempt as of the lower animals, 
practised upon a race whose literature is magnificent, 
and whose civilization runs beyond historic record ; 
of a system of exclusion, which shut out the native of 
India from office and opportunity, whether civil or 
military : the issue, in short, of monstrous misgovern- 
ment, which the noblest men had labored ineflectu- 
ally to reform, and which had made the coming of 
just such an earthquake as this, for every thoughtful 
mind in India, merely a question of a few years more 
or less of time. It could not be said that the East 
India Company had attempted to suppress the religion 
of the Hindus : it would give little countenance to 
missionary eflbrts, and it even derived revenues from 
the superstitious rites of the most ignorant classes ; 
yet it had not succeeded in the slightest degree in 
calming the nervous fears of the Sepoy army, which 
knew its character by closest contact, that the native 
beliefs and traditions would be recklessly trampled out 
by its mere military and secular interests. 

It is by no means my purpose to throw the respon- 
justiceto sibility of the terrible scenes of 1857-58 upon 
both sides, the East India Company alone. I have no 
desire to hide either the difficulties of the position with 
which they had to deal, or the previous semi-barbar- 
ized condition of the Hindu^ States, upon which in 
many respects certainly their rule was an improve- 
ment. Xlie brutality, corruption, and weakness of the 
later Mogul princes of India, had disorganized these 
communities ; and robber tribes and robber chieftains 
were spreading desolation through portions of the 
peninsula when the French and English began their 
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Struggle for its possession. Still more important is it 
to recognize the improvement in Indian affairs after 
their administration — withdrawn from the East India 
Company in consequence of the revolt — was assumed 
by the British people. New civil and criminal codes 
have been introduced, more wisely regardful of the 
interests of the native tribes; municipal and other 
offices have been transferred in some degree to native 
talent ; and the extortion of rents has been measur- 
ably guarded against. The results of these changes, 
it is claimed, are already apparent in improved culti- 
vation, purer administration, and happier social life ; 
though such terrible facts as the Orissa famine in 
1865, with its record of governmental neglect, become 
all the more discreditable, in view of such claims. 
While we -render all due credit to those who have 
labored to bring about these measures, and are labor- 
ing for still more important ones equally consistent 
with the spirit of the age ; and while the noble record 
of individual officers and scholars, like Bentinck, 
Elphinstone, Briggs, Crawford, Jones, Lawrence, 
through the long history of British India, should re- 
ceive the lasting gratitude of science and humanity,^ 
— we would not fail to note also the bearing of the 
happy results so speedily claimed for a juster policy, on 
the question of Hindu capacity and character. That 
Mogul oppression should have brought about the de- 
generate social condition of the natives at the com- 
mencement of British rule, is nowise to their dis- 
credit. That such amelioration as is now described 
should follow at once in the track of the earliest 

* The reader will find this record, which I would gladly pause here to review, in the 
pages of Kaye^s Lives 0/ Jftdian Statesmen^ Arnold’s Dal/tousist and other like works, 
fiuniliar to the public in England and America. 
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fair opportunity afforded them, after more than a cen- 
tury of this rule, is surely a strong argument in their 
favor. 

And, after all, the conclusion we draw from this 
Neme&'s, history must differ widely from that of 

writers whose view springs from their natural 
sympathy with the victoiy of a higher civilization over 
a lower, and from that only. This crowning insur- 
rection, in the view of history, reflects more credit on 
the conquered than on the conquerors. If Macaulay’s 
logic be admitted as fair, when, in his brilliant essay 
on the life of Clive, he afiirmed that " the event of our 
history in India is a proof that sincerity and upright- 
ness are wisdom, that all we could have gained by 
imitating the duplicity around us is as nothing when 
compared with what we have gained by being the 
only power in India on whose word reliance can be 
placed,” — what inference could be drawn when his 
premise was reversed by unanswerable facts, and the 
event proved an utter absence of confidence in the 
government of India from end to end of the land? 
What a piece of irony does the complacent self-eulogy, 
echoed by so many less respectable voices, become ! 
The event of European government in India yields 
a very different lesson. When the rajas of Oude 
marched in procession to give in their adhesion to the 
British Government, after the conquest of that kingdom, 
"all,” says McLeod, "were thankful for their restored 
lands, and the hope of British protection. But there 
was not one who loved us for our own sakes ; not one 
who would not have preferred a native rule to ours, 
even with tolerable protection of life and property ; 
not one who did not regret the unrighteous destruction 
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of the Kingdom of Oude.”^ So, in the war of 1857, 
almost the whole Bengal army was in sympathy with 
the rebellion It was universally recognized at that 
time that the lon^j-continued rule of England in 
India had in no decfree reconciled the masses of that 
vast empire to the authority of their masters. '"If the 
Russians should march an army into Scinde,” said the 
"Westminster Review,” so late as in 1868, "a spirit of 
disaffection and desire of change would agitate the 
whole country.” This persistent refusal to accept or 
to trust selfish and despotic rulers, with whatever un- 
civilized impulses it may be connected, gives hints of 
higher loyalties* And humanil}^ finds its real interest 
in the impressive fact that, after centuries of wars and 
t3Tannies, Persian, Afghan, Mongol, Mohammedan 
and Christian, there should yet have survived enough 
of the old Aryan fire to turn on the latest invader in 
determined and desperate revolt. Such wrath indeed 
smoulders in the most gentle and laborious races, 
and in them is most terrible when its frenzy comes at 
last. In the East and in the West alike, a Nemesis 
has awaited proud and selfish nations for exploit- 
ing races weaker than themselves. The passion of 
the Hindu and the patience of the American Negro 
are dissimilar qualities ; but the wrongs of both are 
avenged. 

The Hindus do not deserve contempt on any ground. 
They are made for noble achievement in phi- „ 
losophy, in aesthetics, in science, and even, 
with Western help, in social and practical activities. 
Their full day has not yet come. Their vitality is far 
from spent: they are not in their senescence, but in 


^ Days in Northern India, p. 88. 


* Ibid., p 166. 
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their prime. Their chiefs, often ferocious and crafty, 
are as often heroic and magnanimous. Sivaji, Hyder 
Ali, Tippoo Saib, Holkar, and others, were brilliant 
soldiers, and fought valiantly for their cause to the 
death. India has no lack of subtle thinkers, learned 
scholars, able administrators, shrewd merchants, nor 
yet of generous helpers in the improvement of the 
people. An estimate made by British officials in 1829 
represents the works of public utility constructed by 
individuals, without view to personal profit, in a single 
district of half a million people, as amounting in value 
to nearly a million pounds sterling, besides plantations 
of trees enclosing two-thirds of the villages.^ Hindu- 
stan has native scholars of eminence both in Sanskrit 
and European letters, whose editorship of Sanskrit 
works as well as contributions to the philosophical 
and ethnological journals^ are at this time especially 
of great value. Deva Sastri mastered the Eastern 
and Western systems of Astronomy. Rajendralal 
Mitra was entrusted with the task of expounding the 
ancient coins discovered in 1863, and has brought out 
important Brahmanical and Buddhist works. The 
lamented Radhakanta Deva Bahadur, the author of 
an immense Sanskrit encyclopaedia, was an honorary 
member oT numerous learned European Societies. 
Fresh editions of the national epos, and other great 
works of antiquity, with valuable commentaries, 
paraphrases, and learned revisions, have within 
a few years appeared under the auspices of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which owe very much of 
their excellence as well as their elegance to the per- 
sonal industiy, ability and munificence, of native 


* See IVesim. Rev.t July, 1868. 
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scholars.^ There is ample ground for predicting that, 
as further friction with Western thought shall elicit 
the special genius of the Hindus, it will be found 
capable of supplying many desiderata in our Western 
civilization, contributing in ways as yet unimagined 
by us to the breadth and fulness both of our religious 
and social ideals. 

The effect of a sensuous, enervating climate on the 
Aryan has, however, been in many ways Power and 
prodigious. His very idealism became a 
persuasion of the nothingness of the individual. 
The lack of practical stimulus inclined his intellect 
to contemplation, and turned his first endeavor at the 
organization of Labor into what looks to us more like 
an organization of Idleness : the drone priest at the 
head, the drudging menial at the foot, the lazy soldier, 
a blight on industry, between the two. Hindu life, in 
its twofold aspect, grew more and more like the great 
rivers it dwelt by, in their alternate flood and ffiilure, 
overflow and return. In Thought, a great, broad, 
still, dreamy sea, its bare, motionless face upturned 
to the sky; in Action, a cooped and stinted stream, 
however stirred here and there, girt with broad strips 
of thirsty desert and even treacherous slime. Surely 
it is refreshing to find, under these dead-weights of 
physical nature, the earnest endeavor for co-opera- 
tive work, the love of agriculture, the unconquerable 
germs of liberty. The degeneracy itself has its 
hopeful side. It does not prove that the physical 
must inevitably overmaster the spiritual everywhere, 

' Many of these are mentioned in a synopsis of the recent publications of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, in Zeitschr. d. D. M. (?., XXV (1871), p. 656. Their contributions 
to the Bibliotheca htdica liave been of especial value. Gildemeister Samkr.f 1847) 
meaitions more than 60 Hindu scholars of our time, besides 100 earlier ones. 
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except under specifically Christian disciplines. It 
illustrates the universal law, that the life that spends 
itself in thinking or dreaming, and fails to put its 
brain into its hand, under whatever disciplines or 
"dispensations,” unmans itself, and becomes impotent 
even to think and dream. 
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^ I ''HE theme now before me recalls a profound im- 
pression of the naturalness of theism, left 
on my mind many years since hy the wonderful as symbol, 
circles of Stonehenge. The circle is the integer of 
Form. Repeated in the apparent courses of the stars, 
in the seasons, in vegetation, in alternations of life 
and death, crowning all natural forces with recurrence 
and consent, it held sway in the soul of the rude wor- 
shipper also ; and there on the round plain, where only 
the sweep of self-re-entering lines meets the eye, 
whether above or around, he had built his colossal 
altar in its image, even out of the natural stones, with- 
out cement, almost without art. The half-conscious 
child of Nature had laid his hand on her central truth, 
— ” Greater than the many is the One.” 

It is a fact of psychological interest that similar 
megalithic structures in circular form and of prehis- 
toric origin have been found in Ireland, Scandinavia, 
Germany, Arabia, and India. ^ The oldest monu- 
ments in Southern Asia are probably of this char- 
acter. ^ The history of religious art shows us a very 
early and wide-spread use of this natural symbol of 
wholeness, or all-embracing unity. 

* Ethnoghiie Gauloise (Paris, iS68), p 520; Lubbock’s Prehtsioric Man. 

* See Meadows Taylor, in Journal 0/ Bombay Branch 0/ Roy. As. Soc. (IV. 380). 
Ferguson {Rude Slone UlonnfuenU) thinks these crtimlechs are of more recent origin. 
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It is nearly two hundred years since Cud worth’s 
, learned demonstration that the polytheism of 

Universality ^ 

of the idea the ancicnt world was but the cover of a deeper 
of Unity. Supreme God.^ The argument 

was confined to certain great philosophical and mytho- 
logical systems, and marred by a strong dogmatic 
bias towards deriving the wisdom of the ancients from 
Hebrew sources. It did not deal with the natural laws 
of religious belief, which show us a theistic germ 
unfolding in the earliest stages of social growth. Illus- 
trations of these laws are now, however, quite abun- 
dant ; and the grounds of this all-pervading aspiration 
of mankind should be recognized by every thoughtful 
mind. 

Unity is the sublime conclusion of science; but 
religion does not wait for science. The soul is 
clearer-siijhled than the understanding. It blends 

n o 

poet, philosopher, and saint in the wonder and awe of 
the child at what he simply sees and feels. 

The most unreflecting savage cannot quite escape 
, , the impression that he is the one cause of the 

Its grounds ^ 

iniiatuiai multiplicity of acts which make up his life, 
intmiion. \ctisX unconsciously follows this thread 

of inward unity in dealing with the varied phenomena 
of outward nature. Just as he shapes an ideal in the 
image of every passion and propensity within him, so 
he is always more or less haunted by the intimation 
of some highest all-containing presence, in the image 
of that personal identity which all these passions and 
propensities represent. In all his worship of elemen- 
tary forces, there is the play of this guiding instinct, 

' Intellectual SysUm (Harrison’s ed , London, 1845). See, especially, I. 43s; II. 226, 
246, 300. 
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tliis law of his inner being. As mental growth ad- 
vances, higher forms of the intuition are attained. 

Either the gods are referred back to a first God, to 
somewhat in the dim Unknown whence they all diverse 
emerge, or to a constant central force of living 
deity, — and in these ways have been shaped certain 
Greek and Semitic theogonies, — or else, if that point is 
not yet reached, all the gods are made implicitly one ; 
as we have seen in the Vedic hymns, where worship is 
always essentially the samc^ an effort for supreme 
devotion to each and every name in turn. Self-con- 
sciousness may be ever so rudimentary, it suffices 
for this implicit unity in the movements of the relig- 
ious instinct. All worship, even in the lowest tribes, 
has at least this in common, — that it is an up- 
ward look : the names of primitive deities are found 
to be curiously associated with terms that mean over^ 
hcad^ above^ or with root-sounds that signify tifivard 
motion. The subjective attitude of these simple minds 
in worship is always a more or less similar resultant 
of blended hopes and fears. And, on the other hand, 
the objects of these emotions are always more or less 
consciously referred to the all-surrounding and enfold- 
ing Whole ; which contains in its mysterious depths all 
their minor capabilities of help and harm, and which 
the orbed eye finds constantly present, whether it 
looks upward into the infinite spaces, or traces the 
paths of all-pervading light, or searches the horizon 
line. 

The rude cromlech speaks to the universal relig- 
ious sentiment. The belief in an all-embracing and 
all-controlling One, however diverse in form, is not 
special to tribe or religion. It is human. In the 
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sens.e I have noted, it is no exaggeration to say with 
Maximus Tyrius, "All mankind arc agreed that there 
is one God and Father, and that the many gods are 
his children.”^ Even from the rude races of America 
and Africa, the latest researches already referred to 
bring ample testimony to this tendency of belief, in 
names of supreme meaning, more or less perfectly 
expressive of unity, even if not clearly conceived as 
involving it.^ What, to a more advanced stage of 
reflection, are deities but forms of deity f The gods 
are but " co-rulers with God,’’ this one name express- 
ing the essence of szoay, on which tlie special force 
of each depends. Neither in Plato nor Maximus 
Tyrius, neither in Hebrew Psalmists nor Christian 
Fathers, does the term godsy so often used, imply 
the denial of One as Supreme. On the contrary, the 
sovereign unity receives thereby a greater fulness 
of life and relation. " His manifold powers, diflused 
through his works,” says Maximus, " we heathen 
invoke by different names. Of the gods, there are 
many names, but one nature.” "Let us worship 
Him,” says Proclus, " as unfolding the w'hole race of 
deities, as the God of all gods, the unity of all unities, 
as holy among the holy ones, and concealed in the 
intelligible gods.” "Owing to the greatness of the 
Deity,” says the Hindu Nirukta, "the One Soul is 
lauded in many ways. The different gods are mem- 
bers of the One Soul.”^ 

' Dissert XVII. 5. See, especially, Lamennais, Essai sstr T Indifference en Matiire 
de Religion^ ch. xxvi. De Belloguet, in a learned word on Druidism {jahnoghtie 
Ganloise^ has carefully traced this belief through the various branches of the Aryan 
family, especially the Celtic. On the theistic elements in the religion of the Babylonians, 
Chaldasans, and Phoenicians, see Furst, Gesch. d. BidL Lit,^ I. 45-49. 

* Brinton’s Myths 0/ New Worlds ch. li. : Livingstone's Africa ; Baring Gould’s 
Origin and Development of Religions Belief I. 274. 

» Vlvaes Sanskrit Texts, IV. 134* 
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These poles of unity and variety coexist in strictly 
religions also. We call the Hebrews 
monotheists; but Jehovah was "God above all xheisuc 
gods,” and Elohim was a plural noun. If a 
Hindu synthesis reconciles Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, 
in a form of theism, so Christianity has its triperson- 
ality of God. Even its liberal sects are, in substance, 
adorers both of a Christ and a God. The Gnostics 
were believers in a Divine Unity, yet with hypostases 
and asons they made God thirty -fold. The ruder 

Romanist adores saints and pictures, holy coats and 
handkerchiefs. He would probably find it difficult to 
separate these, in his sense of personal reliance, from 
deity itself, which he nevertheless knows to be one and 
only one. Practically, the idols of the Christian world 
are numberless. They are not personified, like their 
analogues in the ancient world ; so that we do not 
apply to this form of worship the term polytheism. 
And yet it would probably be hard to prove that the 
sense of Supreme Unity was intercepted by swarming 
divinities in the average Greek mind more effectu- 
ally than it is by these materialiwStic and traditional 
idolatries, the fetichism of modern society and trade. 
The idea of the Infinite and Eternal, in its distinc- 
tion as spiritual reality from the vague cravings of 
unlimited special desires, has to be continually renewed 
by thinker and prophet, as of old. 

As this idea of infinite Mind, one in itself, and 
containing all things, has never been lost by , . . 
man, so it has not anywhere been wholly the one in- 
absent. It is organic and vital ; and its flame 
has at times burned low only to startle some Moses, 
Pythagoras, Zoroaster, into making fresh appeal to 
the simple sense of reality, and recalling man to him- 
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self. The Greek Mysteries, brought, it is probable, 
from the East by the Dorians, were specially effective 
for two thousand years, in this direction as well as 
in maintaining faith in moral sanctions and spiritual 
destinies beyond death ; and almost all the great men 
of ancient times seem to have been initiated into them.^ 
To the philosophers indeed the large utterance ” of 
those ancient gods spoke of a transcendent One ; while 
the popular faith beheld all its deities gathered at the 
common hearth of Hestia, at the world’s centre, and 
around the Father Jove. Even the monstrous figures 
of popular Eastern mythology were vestiges of this 
inevitable instinct. Brahma with his foot in his mouth, 
and Vishnu on his coiled serpent, or with his necklace 
of worlds, are but mythic sport with the ideal* Circle, 
that sacred line which returns into itself ; the natural 
symbol of the One. The three-headed, hundred- 
armed, thousand-eyed divinities of the Greeks and the 
Hindus did but multiply numbers, in order to embrace 
the more in unity. It was the play of a Pythagorean 
instinct in the rude imagination of childish races. 

To find this sense of a Supreme Unity or wholeness 
The Hindu wliicli all rcHgion rests, in its most absolute 
pieroma. form, we must appreciate the philosophical 
capacity "of the Aryan Hindu. Here was the very 
field for his vast generalizations upon a few observed 
data, for his measureless abstraction, his passion for 

* “ Go on in Ihe right path ; and contemplate the one ruler of the world. 

He IS one, and self-pr<jceeding. From Him only aie all things born ; 

He woiks in all, unseen by mortal eyes, yet seeing all.” 

{Orphic Hyiuti of tfie Mysteries^ quoted by Clem. Alex., Exhort, to the Heatiieih VII.) 

When you pray, go with a prepared purity of mind, such as ia lequired of you when 
you approach the rites and mystenes” (Epictetus, III. at). “ The Eleusinian my'steries 
are called Imtia. both because they are indeed the beginnings of a life of true princip'es, 
and as teaching us to realize a better hope in death*' (Cic., De Legibm^ II. 14). ** 0 f 
them stands human nature most in need ** (Isocrates, Paeiegyr.). 
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pure thought in its ultimates. All forms of the con- 
ception of unity, from the simplest to the most subtle, 
were involved in the nebulous fulness of his idea. It 
was indeed a Pleroma (to use Neo-Platoiiic terms of 
speech), from which the various theological systems 
of the world may be drawn forth, as ceo7is, at least 
by speculative construction ; though of course but as 
ideal foretypes of what was to be unfolded in the 
solidity of science and practical use, by other times and 
more energetic races. In the Hindu mind, it stood 
simply as the free play of pure idea ; the unity of all 
essence and all existence ; the sweep of an Infinite 
Circle; deity as inclusion and evolution of all forms. 
This is the central sun of Hindu philosophy ; the key 
to its religious mysteries, and its philosophical re- 
actions. "Who so worships this or that special and 
separate being,” says the Brihad Upanishad, " worships 
determination, not totality, — worship thou Soul, in 
which all the differences become one.” ^ 

It is interesting to note how this aspiration haunted 
and swayed the Hindu mind, from infancy to Deveiop- 
the most abstract introversion of its later sys- 
terns. Students like Pictet and Muller be- du thought, 
lieve that they find signs of " an original monotheism,” 
positive or implicit, in the primitive faith of the pre- 
Vedic times.*-* Cosinic theism would, as it seems to 
me, be a better expression for what was not, in any 
sense, opposed to polytheism, nor yet in any sense a 
distinct primitive revelation, from which men after- 
wards fell away. A step further down, in the earlier 
Hymns of the Veda, we find Varima^ rounding the 
universe with order, maker of the sun’s paths and 

* BrUuids I. iv. 

• Muil'.r. Sattsk. LU.^ pp. 528, 559 ; Pictet, Les A ryas Prtmii/s, II. 704-714 
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preserver of all sacred limits, alike in the worlds of 
sense and soul ; absorbing into one the primitive in- 
stinctive notions of moral sequence and spiritual 
authorit}^ of justice, providence, and fate.^ It is be- 
lieved by some that this name Varuna, identical with 
Ouranos of the Greeks, whom Hesiod makes the 
father of the gods, was itself the oldest in Aryan 
mythology.- It must, however, have required a long 
time to mature so distinct and positive a conception of 
Moral Order as is contained in the Vedic Hymns to 
Varuna. If in a 7uo}'c frimitive meaning his name 
was really the oldest, it must have given way to that 
of Indra^ as the next name of the Supreme in this 
development of religious sentiment, or sense of whole- 
ness. Like Varuna, Indra concentrated all powefs : 
not at the far off limits of thought, but in the sense of 
a closer presence, felt in the ethereal expanse, into 
which the stars fade and the moon wanes and the 
clouds melt, and shifting light and shadow resolve 
their mystic pla}^ The vast abyss of creative light 
absorbed all phenomena, and deity shone in the sym- 
bol of Fire, through man and beast, through star and 
sod. Then, as introversion grew, came more definite 
concentration of the religious idea around light as a 
nearer image'of the conscious soul, at once self-centred 
and radiating through all ; whereof the Stin was the 
natural symbol, and so became under many names 
the next emphasis, or phase, of unity for the spiritual 
process we are tracing. Then all the verses of the 
Veda are concentrated in the Gdyairi: "we meditate 
on the adorable light of the divine Savitri.” All its 
deities are resolved into gods of the earth, the air, the 

* See Roth, in Zeitsckr, d. Deutsch, Morg. Gesells' h.^ vol. vi. p. 77, 

* Koeppen, Religion des Buddha^ !• P* 3 
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sky, "whose names differ according to their works; 
but there is only one godhead, the Sun, life of all 
beings, of motion and of rest.” ^ All these are further 
gathered into one "lord of creatures” (Prajapati) or 
"deity of them all; and, again, their whole mean- 
ing is absorbed into the sacred monosyllable A UM^ 
and even drawn into inward concentration in the triple 
suppression of the breath, with mind fixed on the Su- 
preme.”^ Or all symbolism is dropped, as the depths 
of consciousness are explored ; and that questioning 
about the how, the whence, and the wdiither of life, 
which had been stirring thoughtful minds through all 
these ages, is solved in " One Eternal Soid^'" invested 
with every appellative of Infinite Power, Wisdom, 
Goodness. Brahma, Adhyatma, Purusha, had one 
meaning. "Spirit alone is this All.” "Him know ye 
as the One Soul alone : dismiss all other words.” ^ 

Such the aspiration to Unity in pantheistic instincts, 
which nothing but absorption therein could satisfy. 

Let us recognize the nature of this change from the 
world of action to the world of contemplation. Nature of 
Probably it was not to any great extent shared the process, 
by the mass of the Aryan communitjs whose epic 
traditions indicate intense susceptibility to sensuous 

* Old Vedic commentary : see I.assen, I. 768 ^ Colebrooke, Essays, I. 

* Manu, II. 83. The mystic syllable OM {num) is the constant sign of that worship of 

unity, which pervades Hindu thouglit. Bumoiif Did.) refejs it ioavam, as fiom the 

Zendc nx>a {jthis oue\ mirknig existence, — He ihxt is to beP But, more probably, it 
was a combination of the initiils of the three main elements of Vedic deity, — Agni, Varuna, 
and the Maruts. The Mandukya. Upaxtishad refers the three letters to Brahma, as wak- 
ing, dream ng, and sleeping; in o her w'oids, as manifested outward'y, as manifested to 
himself, and as wwmanifested, in the unity of his essence ; while the whole word, abolishing 
the distinctiions of the letters, lepresents his absolute nature The formula of the Bhaga- 
vadgit.l is Om tat sat, or “ God is t/uit [i e., the universal] reality.*^ Later still, the same 
syllable unites BrahnU, Vishnu, and Siva in a trinity. It expresses the Buddhist oneness 
of “Saint, Law', and Congiegation.’^ It is the prelude to all Buddhist formulas of prayer. 
To the Brahmanic Om tat sat coriesponds the Thibetan Om mani pidme hbm In sum, 
this sacred word, adored throughout eastern Asia, fully represents the continuity of Hindu 
religious sentiment, and its devotion to ideal unity, through all phases, epochs, and results. 

* Mutidaka Upanishad, II. i. 10; ii 5. 
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enjoyment and a stormy physical energy. The simple 
vigorous impulses of Vedic life were developed into 
physical passions which it required all the finer moral 
and spiritual elements of the race to check, and which 
indeed very gradually yielded, even to the enervating 
influences of climate and social organization. Yet it 
is reasonable to believe that a tendency to mystical 
contemplation, so spontaneous and profound as is 
shown in all the religious compositions of the post- 
Vedic age, implies a deep root in national character, 
and must have been in affinity with the instinctive 
religious temperament of the people. We have al- 
ready noted its germs in the hymns. In these there 
is already a ground of diverse tendency ; many of 
them being of a thoughtful and peaceful, others of a 
warlike and even revengeful, nature. 

The change in the religious sentiment which we are 
now considering certainly involved a loss of that ener- 
getic, healthful sense of the real world and the present 
life, which belonged to the Vedic age. It was, how- 
ever, effected by intenser concentration on the inw'ard 
life of ideas and principles. And the compensations 
thus secured make the process an important one in the 
history of religion. 

The spirituality of the result need not surprise iis. 
Spirituality This religion was primarily the worship of 
tiirworth^p Unity. A thirst to find the One in the mani- 
of Unity, fold is intellectual inspiration. We must re- 
member how mysterious a step in itself is the genesis 
of the idea of unity or wholeness. It is a step of 
the personality, beyond observation of facts, beyond 
experience ; an intuitive affirmation, for which no data 
of the senses account. And the direction of the mind 
towards it is the passage from the senses to the spirit. 
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We have seen how manifest it is in the Vedic hymns. 
The gods are universal, their functions interchange- 
able. Each absorbs the rest, and might readily stand 
for the whole. ” Agni is light ; light is Indra ; the 
Sun is light.” ^ '^Aditi is heaven; is the firmament; 
is father, mother, son ; is all the gods ; is the five 
orders of men; is generation and birth.” ^ As Indra 
" contains all things in himself, as the felloe of a wheel 
the spokes,”^ so these oldest hymns hold the later 
pantheism itself in germ. Sacrifice itself is here but 
the circulation of one divine life through the round of 
god, nature, man. It is said of the sacrificial plant 
that it contains all the worlds and is father of the 
gods.^ So the sacrificial horse assumes the names of 
the gods.® And the secret sense of oneness in all life 
is uttered in other hymns that pour forth thoughtful 
yearnings to solve the mystery which enfolds all 
things within and without in its shadow, the mystery 
of being itself. For these yearnings the universe is 
a mystic whole. And not less profound and universal 
the answer : — 

“ In the beginning the One breathed by itself, yet without breath. 
Other than It there nothing since has been.”® 

But the Rig Veda holds to Theism also. Aspiration 
for the One is in fact the worship of Thought worship of 
itself, and could leave out of sight no function thought, 
of Mind. Thus the gods are all creators. There are, 
as we have seen, hymns in which deity appears in all 


' Rig Veda So, in the later Greek insciiptions, we read of Zeus B.icchus, Zeus yEscu- 
lapius, &c« Similar compounds aie formed with the Egyptian as Ammon Ra, Osiris 
Ra, &c. 

* Ibid., I. 89, jo; T. 164. > Ibid., I. 33, 15. 

* Ibid., IX. 86, 10; 109, 4. 0 xbid., 1. 163, 3. 

* Rig Veday X. laq. 
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the personality and energy of the Hebrew Jehovah ; ’ 
hymns in which creative Mind is adored as "God 
above all gods.”® Rude as they were, these psalmists 
had a profound veneration for the power of Thought. 
Their constant prayer was for intelligence ; their praise, 
a distinct recognition of the creation of all things by 
mind. The very name they gave to prayer (mantra) 
had the same meaning. And as, in Liter times, the 
gods were believed subject to the powers wielded by 
intense mental concentration, so prayer, the earliest 
form of such concentration, was held in Vedic times 
to possess a similar mastery.^ The word Brahma, 
probably derived from the root hrih^ meaning upward 
movement or endeavor, was first used to designate 
this intelligent energy of prayer ; ^ and it was this very 
word that grew to be the highest name for deity, thus 
identifying God with conscious, efficient Mind. First, 
there was a Lord of Prayer, Brahmanaspati, perhaps as 
bearing upward the devotion of the worshipper ; then 
the power of devotion considered as the might of the 
gods ; and finally Brahma, the prayer-deity, absorbs 
them all. And so this Name above all their names 
meant the divinization of devout thought, meant intel- 
ligence in the unity of its essence and the fulness of 
its life. 

But even Brahma was held amenable to all deeper 
"devotion ” than his own. For the worship of intelli- 
gence involved from the first the right and power of 

* See hymns quoted by Maury, Croyances et Ligendes^ p. xao. 

^ Rtg Veda, X. 121, translated by Muller. 

* Rig Veda I. 67, 3, “ Prayers uphold the sky.” See Roth, Braftma und die Brak* 
fitanen, i« Zeitsch. d. B. M, Gesellsch., I 66-86. 

* Roth, as above. Brahma (neuter) becoming: Brahmi (masc.), which meant, first, the 
pronouncer of the prayer; whence, later, Brahmanas, the priesthood. Haug {Brahma 
und die Brahma7ien, 1871) derives the w'ord from vrih-, meaning “to grow.” ITte com- 
bination of these two ideas, “to aspire” and “to grow,” is the noblest basis of the 
relicrious sentiment. 
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man to change his ideals, and supply his faith, not 
with new symbolic forms only, but with fresh con- 
ceptions and names of deity. 

Through the mystical depths of their own thought, 
following its intuitions of being and cause, and 
yearning to find those ultimate truths in which for essential 
it could rest, the later speculative students of 
the Veda, many of whom were poets also,^ pursued 
their way. The typical form of philosophy to which 
their studies gave rise is the Vedanta, '' end, or scope, 
of the Veda.” 

They saw that behind all forms of existence there 
was pure substance, not to be qualified nor defined,— 
unconditional Being, whereof we can only say, li 
alone truly and perfectly is, "Of all mysteries, I am 
silence, ” says the divine One in the Bhagavadgita. 
But there was a closer mystery than silence : a solution 
of all questions, speaking in all beings and worlds, 
yet escaping every limitation, whether by name or 
by thought, and comprehended only in the breath- 
ings of inward aspiration. And, that they might 
not seem to limit this "Soul of All” by terms that 
suggested human distinctions and conditions, they 
were apt reverently to speak of God, or Brahma, in 
the neuter; saying, as we also do, "It” and "That,” 
whenever moved by deeper awe; or "This” rather, 

* I speak here of ihe writers of the Upanishads (//V. Sittings) : philosophical poems, 
belonging, according to Muller, Lassen, and other high authorities, to the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries before Christ. A list of these poems, 149 in number, is given 
by Muller in the Jottrnal of ihe German OrUntal Society for 1S65, and an analysis of the 
more impoitant in Weber's Jndiseke SUtdien. In prepaiing these chapters on Hindu 
philosophy, I have used translations of the principal Upanishads by Rder and Weber; the 
Sutras of Kapila. by Ballaiuyne; and the BhagavadgitS., by Lassen, Wilkins, and Thom- 
son. For the Vedanta, or Uttara MimdnsS philosophy, the authorities aie the llrahma- 
Sutras, ascribed to Vydsa, of which an account is given by Colebiooke. Essays^ vol. i., 
And the Upanishads 
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when the awe deepened into a recognition of natural 
intimacy or even inseparable union; plainly meaning 
therefore by the neuter not an emptiness, but a fulness ; 
not neuter as by death, but as by life ; not as lowest 
gender, but as making gender trivial through that 
which transcends generation, the essential ground of 
personality itself. ” The truth of truth ; ” ^ " The Un- 
manifested One;”^ "Greater than what is great;” ^ 
"Higher than thought;”^ " Diflerent from what is 
known, beyond what is not known ; ” ^ " More distant 
than what is distant, yet near, in the very heart;”® 
" Unknown to those who think to know, though verily 
car of the ear, eye of the eye, mind of the mind, 
speech of speech, life of life,” ^ — such the negation of 
every possible limit, by which they sought to express 
the necessity of Absolute Being, as condition of all be- 
lieving and all thinking. Nor did they fail to put this 
negation strongly, at some points, as later philosophy 
has done, and to declare that "Not-being” {asat) was 
the ground of Being (sat) ; ® a formula which then 
meant, as it now means, simply the eternal need of a 
deeper foundation for thought than anj’ definite specific 
forms of thinking ; and for being, than the limited 
modes under which w^e conceive it. The . neuter 
Brahma meant reality itself, that which makes all 
existences contain more, than comes and goes. It 
must be interpreted by such sentences as these : " The 
highest Brahmana of the wise is the Rights the True. 
Through Truth the wind blows, the sun shines. 
Truth is the support of speech. By it the universe is 

* Brihad Upanishnd H. ii so. * Manu^ XII. 50. 

■ Mtmdaka Up.., 1 1 , i. a. * Mitri Up (in Weber's Ind, Stud, I. 273]^ 

® /iena Up.., I. 3. • Mimdtika Up ^ HI. i. 7. 

T Kena Up., II. 3 ,* I 2. 

■ ChandogycL Up., VI. x. So Rig Veda, X. 72. 2. 
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upheld. It is highest of all.”^ " Falsehood is'encom- 
passed by Truth. It harms not him who knoweth 
this.”^ "The eternal world is theirs, in whom is no 
crookedness, no delusion, no lie.”^ 

One Absolute Reality ; unchangeableness of Truth ; 
imperisiiableness of Substance, — this was what these 
mystical half-poets, half-philosophers, would affirm ; 
this was what they breathed silently in the sacred 
syllable Om ; whereof they said that "it contained all 
the gods,r^ and that "as the palasa leaf is supported 
by a single pedicel, so the universe by This was 

what they spoke aloud in the neuter "Tad,” or That- 
"Into That (One) all This (Univei’se) enters, out of 
That it beams. That is what was and shall be.”^ 
It was what they meant by saying, "The indestruc- 
tible One is verily without form, or life, or mind, or 
origin, self-existent spirit.”® "There is another name, 
different from the definition, ’He is not this, He is 
not that,’ — namely, the truth of Truth.”' 

"I am that I am.” This was the highest Hebrew 
affirmation of deity. "I am that which is : , ^ , 
no mortal hath lifted my veil,” — this was m ciiffeiem 
the Egyptian. "Essence, To or,” — this the^'^'^^''’ 
Greek. "The way of Nature and Reason,” — this 
the Cliinese. "Substance; the Real; the Absolute,” 
— this the ultimate of our Western religious thought. 
And all these alike reach behind individual forms of 
deity, to the ground of being itself. Thus the neuter 
Brahma has lived on, repeated under different forms 
through the ages ; for without a basis in that which 
viust bc^ and which no special will can change nor 

' AfahAuAr^yana Up. (Weber, II. 80-95). 

* Brihad Up.^ V. v. ; Prasna Up.^ I. 16 

* Yttjnnvalkytf, cited by CuUbiuuke, (I. 130)* 

* Mund. Up.^ 11. i 2. 


* Nirukta* 

® Katha Up , IV. 9. 
’ Brihad., II iii. 6. 
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control, there is not only no ethical sanction nor 
conviction, but no proper sense of life itself as real. 

The Vedantist concentrated his thought on this idea 
of pure substance, to some detriment of the rights of hu- 
man personality. A tendency to this is apparent even 
in the interchangeableness of the Vedic deities; their 
lack of individuality ; their flow into each other, like 
waves of a sea. It is matured in the pantheism of the 
Upanishads, where the individual fades into the One ; 
and in the doctrine of Transmigration, which floats 
him away on tides of manifold unremembered lives 
and overmastering retributions. This failure of the 
right of personality^ with all its melancholy conse- 
quences in the later institutions of the Hindus, w^as 
due not to the idea of one absolute substance, but to 
the lack of qualities requisite to balance their devotion 
to it, and bring adequate respect for persistence in 
definite forms of being and action. Nor must we fail 
to note that these contemplative men were moved by a 
profound sense of the necessity of freeing their con- 
ception of the divine substance of truth and right from 
all contingency on human passions and desires, from 
the limits which beset all individualities, from the very 
possibility of its sinking into a creature of caprice. 
Did they iirthis wholly forget the truth of personality? 
Did they not pursue that on which personality most 
depends? What is the meaning of the word as ap- 
plied to God or to man? Here our Hindu mystics 
deserve attention. 

All special forms under which deity is ordinarily 
Personal coiiceived as personal ” are so many expres- 
and imper- sions of individualism, and so of exclusion and 
limit. Even for the moment they content us 
only because subtly identified by us with the real in- 
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definable Infinite beyond them, which involves person- 
ality indeed, but in an unlimited sense of the zi^ord^ 
transcending all specific forms of perception and voli- 
tion. In other words, such limitary personal, or 
rather individual, deity is endurable to thought, only 
through tacit reference of it to unconditional Being, 
as a deeper ground. As of divine men we know that 
it is by partaking of the essential nature of truth, 
goodness, and right, that they are divine, and that 
their personality stands in these, — so of all we may 
ascribe to God, it is to be remembered tliat this or that 
divine manifestation is not right and true because God 
wills it, but that God wills it, — or, rather, it is in and 
of God, because it is right and true. "Even deity is 
divine,” says Plato, "by the contemplation of truth.” ^ 
It is this final appeal to the Absolute that must off- 
set a certain intense idolatry of specific volition and 
purpose which seems inherent in Christianity, and is 
mainly derived from its Semitic origin. The gods 
of Greece were themselves subject to the Oath : if 
they broke into its sanctuary of truth, they ceased to 
be gods. And so our reverence for deity demands 
that what is personal rest on what is impersonal ; not 
in the sense of unintelligent, or w^w-personal, but of 
miiversal and substantial ; being held divine, only as 
identified with principle and with essence. It will 
escape the illusion of imagining that the Absolute is 
empty, is nothing; and going behind such specific 
forms of individuated being and will as may, tradition- 
ally or directly, be set before it as God, affirm what 
transcends them all, that Truth, Right, Intelligence, in 
their substance, are God ; recognizing also that every 


* Phadrut, c. 62. 
21 
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one’s real personality, his vital, enduring reality, rests 
on his participation in these. 

Our contemplative Hindus, it is easy to see, were 
so fascinated by the idea of the infinite, that 

Failure on ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the finite they failed of justice to the rights of the finite, 
side. Their introversion lacked the balancing force 
of scientific and social interests which other races and 
climes were to supply. Both Semitic and Aryan re^ 
ligions, on the otlier hand, have emphasized conscious 
self-assertion in limited forms of forethought and plan, 
as the very life of God ; while the practical relations 
and aims of these energetic races have brought out 
the corresponding element in the life of man ; so 
that they have now intense faith in an exact opposite 
to the Oriental ideal. 

This intense will-worship and work-worship is. 
East and howcvcr, as one-vsided as the extravagance 
West. Hindu in the other direction. Ilis 

Mimansas and Upanishads will at least admonish 
us that, under conditions most unfavorable to ener- 
getic moral life, men have thoroughly believed in 
an inherent right of truth as truth, as the sub- 
stance of the world, to claim unlimited devotion; 
that they have believed in a reality beyond phenom- 
ena, a meaning for the conscience and the heart 
in what we cannot trace or define, compared to 
which rites, dogmas, traditions, expediencies, inter- 
ests, will of masses, personal profit or personal idola- 
tries, even life and all the worlds, were held shadowy 
and transient ; and that they committed themselves to 
this as the substance of their own being. Our mod- 
ern practical ideal is yet to be debtor to this Oriental 
dream. We do not disparage our civilization when 
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we point out its actual defects. Palpable signs of its 
extreme need of the contemplative element appear, 
practically, in the dissipation of mind and morals by 
our vast material interests and competitions, and theo- 
logically in that utter dependence on the efficacy of a 
single body of ideal personal traditions and symbols, 
which has passed for the substance of saving faith. 
The remedy for both of these is in larger experience 
of the universalities of abstract thought. Eastern 
philosophy cannot teach us special ethics; but it 
brings into our view an unbounded faith in the reality 
of the absolute and eternal as perceived by thought. 
To forsake all dread of '' abstractions,” to cease re- 
garding ideals as empty words, to become realists 
for these instead of nominalists, is as essential for the 
recognition of principles — truth, justice, humanity — 
in their clearness and power, as the spirit of love is 
to their application ; a truth which the popular re- 
ligion, in our day, stands greatly in need of embody- 
ing in its doctrine. That our practical resources are 
so vast, calls for all the greater clearness of conviction, 
breadth of idea, liberty and self-respect, in order to 
the discovery of their real uses. And the first con- 
dition is that the abstract become intensely real ; the 
impersonal, sacred ; truth, its own authority. This is 
our guarantee of intellectual and spiritual progress. 

” Nowhere,” says Quinet, "has there been made 
such lofty and solemn affirmation of the rights Brahma as 
of essential being as in India.” ^ 

The faith of these dreamers was in no unreality, in 
no mere dead substratum of formulas and words ; the 
very opposite. The ultimate of their thought was 
**SouL” This is their sacred, central, ever-recurring, 

> Ginie dis Religion»% p. 133. 
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final word. The same terms, dUnan^ furuska^ which 
expressed the spiritual essence in man, were carried up 
to the deeps of Infinite Being, to affirm there also 
what we mean by life, in the fullest sense of Mind.^ 
The Brahma Sutras, or special Vedanta aphorisms, are 
careful to prove, against the supposed negations of the 
Sankhya, that deity is mind, ''the omnipotent, om- 
niscient, sentient cause.” ^ The Bhagavadgita speaks 
of the "eternal person;”^ the Upanishads, of the 
" light which shines everywhere, seen within the solar 
orb and the human eye, in heaven and throughout the 
world, intelligent, immortal, and for ever blest.”® 

The whole aim of the Brihad Upanishad is to teach 
that Life is the substance of all things and master of 
death : — 

Life is verily oldest and best.’’ 

“ The sun rises out of life and sets into life ; this the sacred law ; 
it sways to-day and will sway to-morrow.” 

“ Life is the Immortal One, names and forms but conceal this.” 

‘‘ Unseen, He sees ; unheard, He hears ; unknown. He knows.” 

“ Life is preserver of all forms ; by life the universe is sustained.” 

‘‘Life is the soul of the whole, is all the gods ; so that it is not 
fit to say, ‘ sacrifice to ////>, to the other^ god.’ ” 

“ As by footprints one finds cattle, so by soul one knows all 
things.” 

“ Soul is the lord and king of all ; as the spokes in the nave, so 
all worlds and souls are fastened in the One Soul.”* 

“ Life (Praj^pati) has sway over all in earth and heaven. As a 
mother her children, protect us, grant us prosperity and wisdom.” * 

* “Atman” — probably derived from “to breathe” (German, atkem\ or elsa 
“ to think ” — meant and was used to designate Soul, both individual and universal: 
it was the Self, the Ego, being even familiarly used as the first person. See Milller, Sansk* 
LU.y p 21 Pick's IVdrterb-t p. 690. Eichhoff derives it from a/, “to move;” 

* Colebrooke’s Analysis of these Sutras, Essay Sy I. 338. 

® Schlegel translates it numen. Other designations of deity are “Ovemonl” and 
“Overworld.” See, also, Thomson's Bkagavadgtikt ch. viii. n. 1, on The 

Surya SiddhAnta (XII. 12) is to similar effect. 

< Brihad Upan.»^ VI. x, x ; I. v. 23 ; I. vi. 3 ; I. iii ; I. iv; 1 . iv, 7 : 11 . v, ij« 

* PrtUna Upan.^ II. 13. 
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•*He does not move, yet is swifter than thought: never have 
these gods, the senses, obtained him. He was gone before. In 
His rest He outstrips them. He is far, yet also near. He is within 
this All, yet beyond it.” * 

“ As birds repair to a tree to dwell there, so the world repairs to 
the Supreme.” * 

“He is creator, and all that moves or breathes or sleeps is 
founded in him ; and He is their goal ; indestructible life and 
mind.” * 

The ideas of Absolute Reality and Infinite Mind, of 
Substance and Thought, are here reconciled. Intelli- 
gence and its unknown basis in the nature of Being 
are alike held fast as essential elements of deity. 

Greek Plotinus said that the One could not dwell 
alone, but must for ever bring forth souls from himself. 

Not less were love and desire affirmed to be stir- 
ring these deeps of Oriental deity : the long- Manifesta- 
ing to go out of self, the impulse to sacrifice 
the absolute for the phenomenal, unity for Desire, 
manifold life, is there.** The Hindu Kama, like the 
Orphic Eros, is primal impulse to creation. A Veda 
hymn says of the self-existent: "Then first came 
love upon it, the new vspring of mind.”^ And one 
of the Upanishads puts it thus: "The supreme Soul 
desired, 'Let me become many,’ and performing holy 
work created all things.”® Another speaks of his 
"love” as " all-embracing.” ^ " The Self-existent said 

within himself, 'In austerity is not infinity. Let me 
sacrifice myself in all created things.’”® The end- 
less theme of the Vedanta philosophy is the production 


* V&jasaneya Sank, Upan.^ 4, 5. * Prasna^ IV. 

* Mundaka Upan.^ II. li. i. 3. ^ 

• Ritter, Hist. PhUos.^ II. ch. 2 ; Sankara's Comment, on Brihad I 4* 

• Rig Veda. X. 129; Muller’s Sansk. Ltt.., p. 564. • Taittariya., II. 6, 

V Am^itandda Upan-i Weber, II. 62. * daiapaiha Brdhmana^ Muir, IV. 25 
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of all life, of mind, the elements, the worlds, the 
sexes, and the ;’aces, from the indestructible One.^ 
"Prajapati causes his life to be divided, not content 
to be alone.” 2 

But not even as products, distinctly as they were 
recognized as such, could phenomena be separated 
from that spiritual substance, whose universality was 
the most impressive of facts to the mystical sense. 

“ Immortal Brahma is before, behind ; above, below ; to right 
and left ; all pervading : Brahma is this All, this infinite world.” * 
Whoever looks for world, or gods, or beings, elsewhere than in 
the one divine Soul, should be abandoned by them. To know this 
is to know all.” ^ 

“ The sea is one and not other than its waters, though waves, 
foam, spray, differ from each other.” 

“An effect is not other than its cause : Brahma is single withnit 
a second. He is not separate from the embodied self. He is Soul, 
and the soul is he.” ^ 

To this absorbing sense of the Unity of Life in its 

, essence^ forms and existences are but as mists 

The form re- ^ ^ 

turns into rising fi'om the sea, and returning in rain; 
the esbence. winds formed in the atmosphere and dying 
again into its stillness; not changing in nature, but 
only in form ; the mists are still water, the winds are 
air. 

According to Manu, "The Self-existent created the 
waters by a thought; and moving on the deep, as 
Narayana, the Spirit, placed therein a seed, or egg;® 
from which He is himself born as Brahm^, who 
again reproduces himself as Mind, by whose devotion 


> Mundaka^ II. i. ; Brihad^ II. i. 20. * Brihad, I. iv. 

* Mundakay II. ii. 11. * Brthad^ II. iv. 

B Colobiooke^s Analysis of the Brahma Sutras, Essays^ 1 . 351. 

* In the Orphic also, as in most other early cosmogentc systems, the egg; is the MtVfl' 
symbol o( production or evolution. 
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all things are created from the bosom of the Su- 
preme.^ Here is the circle : creation^ or rather evolu- 
tion of forms, is but an endless transmutation within 
it; in substance, all things are the same. ''The 
circle of being,” says Yajnavalkya, "revolves witli- 
out beginning or cnd.”^ Says the beautiful Katha 
Upanishad : — 

The world is like an eternal holy fig-tree, whose roots are above, 
whose branches descend. In Brahma all worlds repose. None 
becomes different from this, their root. The universe trembles 
with awe, moving within this, its supreme life.^’ * 

When there is no longer any sense of separation 
from this divine Whole, nor of difference from ^ ^ 
the common ground and substance of all forms, 

— in other words, when the soul loses itself in the 
mystery of being, one and the same for all times and 
persons and things that are, and knows that this un- 
searchable depth is life and mind, — then is reached 
the goal of all its striving. The wonder and joy it 
feels in this participation is called by the Taittariya 
"the song of universal unity.” ^ 

“As speech is common to all names, the eye to all perception 
of things, and to all actions an agent, so for all souls is there iden- 
tity of spiritual essence. This is their Brahma.” * 

“ The same that is here is there also. The same that is there 
is here. He is but passing from death to death who secs differ- 
ence in Brahma.” 

“ This Soul of all is to-day, will be to-morrow. As water run- 
ning off into valleys is scattered and lost, so do men run after differ- 
ences, beholding attributes as apart from this. But the soul of the 
wise, who knows what is the same, is like pure water on the ground 
that remains in its place, alike and undispersed.” * 


^ Manu^\ 8-18. So tht Surjfa SuidhdHiaf'X.ll* * VA/ravaliya^ III tz4» 

• Katha^ VI. i, 2. * Taittar.^ III. x. 5. 

* Brihadt 1 . vi. S. ^ Katka^ IV. jo, 13, 14. 
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“ He who, dwelling in all elements and forms and knowledge, 
whom they do not know, whose body they are, who from within 
rules them, — He is thy soul, the inner ruler, immortal. Tliere is 
none that hears or knows, but him. Whatever is apart from him 
comes to nought.” ^ 

Yet it is an error to suppose that spiritual pantheism 
Human in-- is iuconsistcnt with belief in individual exist- 
dividuaiity. ences. It simply regards them as one in 
spiritual essence, the ultimate common nature of 
human and divine ; and holds that they have no 
real being independent of Infinite Spirit, which must 
for ever be One. The Vedanta abolishes distinctions 
in deity only, as the ideal of devout aspiration, and as 
that ground of reality which must be one and the same 
for all. 

Nor does deity, thus conceived, become the mere to- 
Divine (ran- thesc distinctions, nor yet their mere 
scendencc. identity, Brahma transcends all definite fac- 
tors that can be summed up, as finite addition can 
never reach infinity, nor even approach it. He 
absorbs all, yet transcends all ; and this not only as 
the infinite, but as the One. 

If we observe our own mental processes, we shall 
find that we do not conceive unity as a mere sum of 
component parts. Always it appears as a different 
and higher fact. The orchestral chord is more than 
the sum of those tones which blend in it ; the roar of 
the sea than the wave-plashes it gathers into one ; the 
articulate word of history than the mere successive 
syllables of the ages or races. The very spark is 
more than flint added to steel ; the salt than acid mixed 
with base. So Brahma as the Whole must mean 7nore 
than the aggregate. The One has not the limitations 


^ Brihad, III. vii. “ Soul is uncreate and immortal ” (Plato, Phatdr c. S3). 
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of tfie parts. It absorbs them, but it rules them and 
lifts them into higher meaning. And this is as fully 
recognized by the Vedantists as the non-difference of 
the soul from the Supreme. 

Again let us hear the Katha Upanishad : — 

“ Upon Him all the worlds arc founded ; none becomes difierenl 
from him. Yet as the one sun, eye of the world, is not sullied by 
the defects of the eye or the world, so the Soul of all beings is not 
sullied by the evils of the world, because it is also without it. 
Being of every nature to every nature, the One Soul is also 
without them, in its own.” * 

“ Make known to me the Being different from this whole of 
causes and effects, past, present, and future.” * 

“ They who know Brahma in this universe as different from it 
become free.” ® 

“ The soul, immersed in things, is wTetched in its helplessness : 
when it sees the supreme Soul as different from these, and His 
glory, its grief ceases.” * 

Both aspects are blended in the ” divine wisdom ” 
of the Bhagavadgita : — 

The Supreme Soul is without beginning; not to be called 
existent or non-existent ; possessing every sense, yet separate from 
them all ; apart from, and yet within all ; both far and near ; not 
divided among beings, yet as if it were^"* ^ 

“Behold this my kingly mystery. All things exist in me. My 
spirit which has caused them sustains them, yet does not dwell 
(confined) in them. Everywhere I am present in manifold forms, 
by reason of being single and separable from them.” 

“ I am the sacrifice, the fire, the incense. I am the father, the 
mother of this universe ; the mystic doctrine, the syllable Om, the 
Vedas ; the path, the support, the master, the witness, the habita- 
tion, the refuge, the friend ; origin, and dissolution, and inexhaus- 
tible seed I am ambrosia, and death ; what exists and what exists 
not ; the soul, in the heart of all beings : beginning, middle, and 
end.” ® 


» Katha, V. 8-1 1. » Ibid., 11 . 14. » Svei&svatara Up., I. 7- * Ibid., IV. 7. 

^ Bhag. G/tti, ch. xiii. Tlni> poem is not a Upanishad, nor purely Vedantic; yet it 
follows our present line of thought. 

• Ibid., IX. X. 
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What is here meant is not the mere indifference of 
all things, but their ideal; since the " Holy One also 
declares himself to be the Best in each form and kind. 

“Among lights, I am the sun ; among mountains, Meru ; among 
waters, the ocean ; among words, the monosyllable Om ; among 
forms of worship, silent worship ; among letters, A ; among sea- 
sons, the spring ; splendor itself among things that shine ; silence, 
among mysteries ; the goodness of the good, the knowledge of the 
wise. ” 

lie continues : — 

“ I have made and still uphold this universe by one portion of 
myself.”' 

So in the '' Hymn of Purusha,” where the Supreme 
is described as sacrificing himself for the creation and 
support of all worlds, it is said : — 

“ But Purusha (the spirit), who is all that was, is, or shall be, is 
above this all. The creation is but the quarter of his being : the 
other three parts arc eternal in the heavens. Ascending with these 
three parts, He is above and beyond the world : the fourth part 
remains below to be born and die by turns.” • 

A later treatise, not Vedantic, shows how the divine 
could be conceived as one with the world, and yet 
above it : — 

“ As sound in tunes, as fruit in its flavors, as oil in sesame-seed, 
so God exists in the world, yet in such wise that He may be sepa- 
rated from it. He remains unchanged in all his works, just as the 
sun does, while flowers open and shut in its presence.”® 

Such is the transcendence to all forms and worlds 
here affirmed of immanent Mind. In this oneness 
with the conceivable universe, it is not forgotten that 
there must also be exaltation above it, unfathomed 
life beyond. 

1 Bhag Git&. ch. x 

* BurnouPs translation, in Jntrjd, to BkAgotvaia PutAm. 

• Siva GhAh PothAm^ in Amer» Oriental /(Mnio/, vol. iv. 
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For such absorbed contemplation of the Absolute 
and One, all sense of limit ceased; the finite ihesenseof 
self was felt no more ; the infinite of thought absorption, 
extinguished its claims. There was still atma, a self; 
but not the private, individual interest that bore the 
name. Relative, conditional existence was merged 
in the spiritual essence, felt as All in all, the one in- 
clusive constitutive principle, by and through which 
the sense of being was possible. " I distinguish not 
myself,” says the disciple of unity, ” from this whole.” 
To soul all has become soul ; mind has recognized 
its identity with the universal force, the primal, per- 
vasive, and ultimate reason of all existence. IIow 
should it speak of any form of mind as apart from 
this, which is the substance of Mind? "How,” asks 
the Brihad, " should one know [as an intrinsically 
separate object] Him by whom he knows?” ^ "The 
eye cannot see itself. How can we see the soul which 
enables us to see? ”2 

It lies in the direct line of present scientific tendency 
that we should come to recognize the unity ^he unity of 
of mind, by observing that all phenomena are 
differing expressions of one Force, which can be 
no other than Thought. The correlation of physical 
forces is pushed forward and upward, in the hope of 
including that which in fact contains and conditions 
them all ; but the result can only be demonstration, 
even to the understanding, that molecule and proto- 
plasm cannot dispense with intelligence, and that all 
cosmical forces are identical with mind. 

Meanwhile, as we are now indicating in Oriental 
thought, intuition and contemplation are beforehand 
with science, and reach the result from a side which 

* ^iva GnAn Potk&m, 


^ Jirikad, 11. iv. 14 . 
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precludes materialism. Speculation and sentiment 
have thus foreshown the steps of experience through- 
out human history. Man is divinely prescient of his 
infinity as mind, as soon as he begins to meditate and 
aspire. 

Let us do justice to this dream that drew the Hindu 
seers upward through their morning twilight, before 
the day of science and free intercourse of nations 
could rise upon the East. That twilight was cheered 
by rays which are somewhat intercepted in our West- 
ern spectrum thus far, and which they may help us to 
bring out. 

distinguish not myself from the whole.” This 
The gift of is not analysis ; it is not science. Quite as lit- 
the East. jg Hebrew fear, or Christian prayer, or 
Greek self-assertion, or modern self-dissection. It is 
not philosophy as the clear, cold understanding defines 
the term ; nor piety in the sense of a worship of defi- 
nite will, which knows a present deity only as one 
who way be absent. But it is the eternal poet, child, 
saint, lover, in man. It is the loss of self in the 
infinite of aspiration and faith. It is the free flow 
of our life into the grander life it sees and loves. 
The voice of the Eternai, alone heard, takes up the 
human into itself, and the poet s longue can but echo 
its words : — 

“ I am what is and is not. I am, — if thou dost know it, 

Say it, O Jellaleddin, — I am the Soul in all.” 

Is not man of one nature with what he worships? 
Knowing Wlicrc liis faith reposes, there and that is he. 
andbemg. Eastern mystics do not hesitate to 

say : " Whoso worships God under the thought, ' He 
i? the foundation,’ becomes founded; under the 
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thought, * He is great,’ becomes great ; or under the 
thought, ^ He is mind,’ becomes wise.”^ "Whoever 
thus knows the supreme Brahma becomes even 
Brahma.”^ It is only the prevalent habit of associat- 
ing self-assertion with whatsoever is said or done, that 
makes language like this, in any religion, sliock and 
repel. It is perfectly natural to the poetic sense, 
to the spiritual imagination, to the spontaneity of 
faith and the self-surrender of love. It is not " self- 
deification,” but that very spirit by which alone, in 
any age or people, the vice of self-worship is to be 
escaped. 

Not yet have we heard any better statement of the 
relation of individual to universal life than this : — 

“ Round and round, within a wheel, roams the vngrant soul, so 
long as it fancies itself different and apart from the Supreme. It 
becomes truly immortal, wlien upheld by him.” ® 

“As oil in sesame seed is found liy pressure, as water by digging 
the earth, as fire in the two pieces of wood by rubbing them together, 
so is that absolute Soul found by one within his own soul, through 
truth and discipline alone.” ^ 

“ The soul must churn the truth patiently out of every thing.” ^ 

The poet does not forget that this is the end, not 
the beginning, of human endeavor ; and must come 
by paying the price. 

The earnestness of this aspiration appears in the 
stress everywhere laid upon the sufficiency To know 
of really knowing and seeing truth. The 
modern or Western mind, concentrated on 
action, taught by its theology to distrust intellectual 
intuition in religious belief, finds it hard to do justice 
to the ancient principle, "Whoso knows or sees 


* Taittariya^ III. x. 3. • Mundaka^ III. li. 9 

* Spet&hatarat I. 6. ^ Ibid., 1 . 15. * Amritan&da Weber, II. 6s. 
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truth becomes truth.” But if this principle was not 
moral power, how came it to be, as it certainly was, 
the resort of thoughtful men who sought to compre- 
hend and master the ills of life? What must they have 
meant by ” knowing,” who said, "Whatever nature 
oije meditates on, to that nature he goes: he who 
meditates on God attains God”?^ The Semitic myth 
of the Fall of Man separates, even to antagonism, the 
tree of knowledge from the tree of immortal life. 
Here is a deeper synthesis, that makes the two to be 
one and the same. 

There is a worship of knowledge which is not 
pride of understanding, but sincerity of mind, — the 
longing to escape falsities, the sway of the will by 
a supreme necessity of living by truth. "Truth alone, 
and not falsehood, conquers: by truth is opened the 
path on whidi the blest proceed.”^ "No purifier in the 
world like knowledge.”® In the simplest and purest 
form of conviction, to know is not divorced from to 
be ; in other words, the life goes into the thought, and 
is one with it. And this sacred unity of Thought and 
Being attends the highest philosophy as well. Plato 
distinguishes "true science” from " opinion,” affirming 
that in this way to know truth is to become truth. Of 
like purport is his great ethical postulate, that vice 
is but ignorance ; none who see the beauty of virtue 
being capable of violating her laws. "Wisdom,” in 
the Hebrew Apocrypha, shines with the same ade- 
quacy, reflected in large measure from the Hellenic 
mind. " She is the brightness of the Everlasting 
Light; and, being but one, she can do all things ; and 
in all ages, entering into holy souls, she maketh them 

^ Bhag. ch. viii. > Mundaka^ III. 6. 

* Bhag, Gii&t ch iv. 
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friends of God and prophets.” Bondage,” says 
Kapila, "is from delusion.”^ "Whoso knows is eman- 
cipated, and thirsts no more.”^ Spinoza answers 
across the ages that the knowledge of God is one with 
loving Him. And the Christian mystic, of whose 
genius the fourth Gospel is the product, puts into the 
lips of his ideal " Word ” this truth of universal relig- 
ion : "Ye shall know the truth, and truth shall make 
you free.” 

"The truth of being and the truth of knowing,” 
says Bacon, "is all one. A man is but what he 
knoweth. For truth prints goodness ; and the}^ be 
the clouds of error that descend in storms of passions 
and perturbations.” •'* 

To be what one knows to he real is for ever the 
goal of noble effort, simply because it is implied in 
the unity and integrity of thought. Nothing is really 
known so long as it stands aloof, as mere distinction 
from the thinker, an external object only. Mind can 
know only by finding itself in the thing known. 
Nothing is really thought by us, whose being is not 
made mystically one with our thought, through the 
common element which makes knowledge possible. 
Nothing is really sfoken or namedy unless the word or 
name is in some sense merged in the reality it would 
express. Hence, for Vedantic piety, the name needed 
not to be spoken, but breathed only. " The best wor- 
ship is the silent.”^ Hence, too, the significance of 
names and even syllables for Oriental contemplation, 
as carrying with them something far deeper and 
more real than an arbitrary symbolism for social con- 
venience. Thinking, naming, knowing, are the ideals 


* Kapila, S&nkkya A^horUms^ III. 24. 

• Essay in Praise of Knowledge • 


* Ibid.i II. Introduction. 

* BAag, GiM, ch. x. 
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of contemplative life. To identify them with being 
was to prove them earnest and devout. 

Is not all intense faith, will, love, identified with its 
ideal purpose? Does it not make thought one with 
thing, knowledge with what it knows, and the name 
with what it means? 

We know truth by participation, not by observation. 
To be absorbed into our idea or principle, so that it 
is the life of our life, to find it the substance of our 
path and opportunity, — this, not the mere perception 
of it as an object, is to know it. Of God what else 
can we know, save what we have found as life, ideal 
or actual, in ourselves ? 

Indispensable to universal religion is the unfailing 
faith of all mystics, that to know and to be are one. 

Veda, Upanishad, Sutra, — poetry, philosophy, 
Search for praycr, — are possessed by the infinite de- 
truth. fQr spiritual knowledge. With incessant 

questioning they beset the mystery of being. The 
Svetasvatara opens thus: "The seekers converse to- 
gether. What form of cause is Brahma? Whence 
are we ? By whom do we live and where at last 
abide? By whom are we governed? Do we walk after 
a law, 10 joy and pain, O ye knowers of God? ” And 
the Kena thus: "By whom decreed and appointed, 
does the mind speed to its work ? ” The Mitri asks : 
" How can the soul forget its origin ? How, leaving 
its selfhood, be again united thereto ? In Y&jna- 
valkya’s Code, the munis inquire of their chief: " How 
has this world come into being, with gods, spirits, and 
men ; and how the soul itself ? Our minds are dark : 
enlighten us on these things.” ^ 

» Vajn.^ HI. 1x8. 
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In the Veddnta poems, wise men and women pro- 
pound questions, and are answered by wiser ones, or 
ask in vain. Experience is revealed, foolishness 
confounded. ” Answer truly, or thy head shall fall 
down,” say these saints to each other, let us hope 
symbolically. The problems that all generations 
must meet are stated, solved, or left reverently in the 
care of the Unknown. '' How shall death be escaped, 
and what are the fetters of life ? What is the light 
of this soul, when the sun and moon have set ? 
On what are the worlds woven and revvoven ? 
What is this witness, ever present, the soul within 
each ? If, O venerable one ! this whole world were 
mine, 'Could I become immortal thereby ?”^ 

The wise answer wisely, and the questioner is 
dumb. 

** The king of the Videlias sat on his throne. Then came Y.ijna- 
valkya. ‘Why hast thou come, O Yajnavalkya? Is it .‘'Ceking 
cattle, or with subtle questions ? ^ — ‘Even both, O king of kings ! ' 
— ‘ JLe^ us hear 'what any has taught thec.^ ” * 

The boon the king asks of his seers is that he may 
question them at his pleasure. ” O sages, whoever is 
best knower of Brahma, shall have a thousand cattle, 
their horns overlaid with gold.” " As a warrior rises 
with arrows, and binds the string to his bow, so will 
I rise before thee with two questions,” says Gargi, the 
daughter of Vachacknu ; do thou make answer.” 

Ask on, O Gargi 1 ” And questions and answers 
lead on through the circle of being, resting at last 
in the ” imperishable One, who unseen sees, unheard 
hears, unknown knows, beside whom there is none 
that sees, or hears, or knows.”® 


' Brikad, III. IV. VI. 


* Ibid., IV. X. 
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The wise does not speak of any thing else but the Supreme, 
his delight is in the soul ; his love and action also.’* * 

The earliest writers about the Hindus inform us 
that tliis people spent their time conversing on life 
and death. These lively Greeks were profoundly 
impressed by the absorption of the Brahmans in the 
thouglit of immortality. Megasthenes noted their 
frequent discourse of death as the birth of the soul 
into blessed life. And Porphyry marvelled at their 
passion for yielding life, even when no evils pressed 
on them, and their efforts to seoarate the soul from 
the senses, esteeming those who died to be happiest, 
as receiving immortal life. 

Nachiketas, having earned the promise of a boon 
Nachik/tas from Yuma, or Death, demands to know if the 
death!^"'' soul is immortal. And Death replies — 

“ It is a hard question : the gods asked it of old. Choose another 
boon, O Nachikdtas! do not compel me to this: release me from 
this.’’ 

JV. “ The gods indeed asked it of old, O Death I And as for what 
thou sayest, that ‘it is not easy to understand it,’ there is no other 
speaker to be found like thee, O Death ! there is no other boon like 
this.” 

K “ Choose, O Nachikdtas ! sons and daughters who may live a 
hundred years ; choose herds of cattle, elephants, gold, horses, 
celestial^ maidens ; choose the wide-expanded earth, and live as 
many years as thou wilt. Be a king, O Nachikdtas! on the wide 
earth ; I will make thee enjoyer of all desires ; but do not ask what 
the soul shall be after death. 

JV, “All those enjoyments are of yesterday: perishes, 0 thou 
end of man ! the glory of all the senses ; and more, the life of all 
is short. With thee remain thy horses and the like, with thee 
dance and song. 

“ Man rests not satisfied with w'ealth. If we should obtain wealth 
and behold thee, we should live only so long as thou shalt sway. 
The boon I choose is what I said. 


^ i.\flundaka^ HI. i. 4. 


» Katha Upan., I.-IIl. 
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“What man living in this lower world, who knows that he decays 
and dies, — while going to the undecaying immortals he shall obtain 
exceeding bliss, — who knows the real nature of such as rejoice in 
beauty and love, can be content with a long life ? 

“ Answer, O Death ! the great question, which men ask, of the 
coming world. Nachikdtas asks no other boon but that, whereof 
the knowledge is hid.” 

y. “ One thing is good : another thing is pleasure. Both with 
different objects enchain man. Blessed is he who between these 
chooses the good alone. Thou, O Nachikdtas ! considering the 
objects of desire, hast not chosen the way of riches, on which so 
many perish. 

“ Ignorance and knowledge are far asunder, and lead to different 
goals. I think thou lovest knowledge, because the objects of desire 
did not attract thee. 

“They who are ignorant, but fancy themselves wise, go round 
and round with erring step, as blind led by the blind. He who 
believes this world exists, and not the other, is again and again 
subject to my sway. 

“ Of the soul, — not gained by many, because they do not hear 
of it, and which many do not know, though hearing, — of the soul, 
wonderful is the teacher, wonderful the receiver, wonderful the 
knower. The knowledge, O dearest ! for which thou hast asked, is 
not to be gained by argument ; but it is easy to understand it when 
declared by a teacher who beholds no difference in soul. Thou art 
persevering as to the truth. May there be for us another inquirer 
like thee, O Nachikdtas ! Thee I believe a house with open 
door. 

“ The wise, by meditation on the unfathomable One, who is in the 
heart, leaves both grief and joy : having distinguished the soul from 
the body, the mortal rejoices, obtaining it in its subtle essence.” 

Nor is the questioner yet content. "Make known 
to me this being which thou beholdest, as different 
from this whole of times, of causes, and effects.” 
Then follows the praise of essential being ; of spirit, 
as of one nature with deity : — 

“It is not born, nor does it die: it was not produced from any 
one, nor was any produced from it Eternal and without decay, it 
is not slain, though the body is slain. 
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“ If the slayer think, ‘ I slay,* or if the slain thinks, * I am slain, 
then both of them do not know well. It does not slay, nor is it 
slain. ' Subtler than what is subtle, greater than what is great, it 
abides in the heart of the living. 

“ He who is free from desire and grief beholds, through tran- 
quillity of his senses, that majesty of the soul. 

** Sitting, it goes afar ; sleeping, it goes everywhere. 

** Thinking the soul as bodiless among bodies, as firm among 
fleeting things, as great and all-pervading, the wise casts ofif all 
grief. 

“ The soul cannot be gained by knowledge of rites and texts, not 
by understanding of these, not by manifold science. It can be 
obtained by the soul by which it is desired. J//s soul reveals its 
own truth} 

“ Whoever has not ceased from evil ways, has not subdued his 
senses, and concentrated his mind, does not obtain it, not even by 
knowledge.*’ 

** Know the soul as the rider, the body as the car ; know intellect 
as the charioteer, and mind, again, as the reins. The senses are 
the horses, their objects the roads.® 

“ Whoso is unwise has the senses unsubdued, like wicked horses 
of the charioteer. But whoso is wise has the senses subdued like 
good horses of the charioteer. 

Whoso is unwise, unmindful, always impure, does not gain the 
goal, but descends to the world again. But whosoever is wise, 
mindful, always pure, gains the goal from whence he is not born 
again, tlie highest place of the all-pervading One. 

“Higher than the .senses are their objects, higher than their 
objects is the mind ; intellect higher than mind ; higher than intel- 
lect the great soul.® 

“ Higher than this great one the Unmanifested ; higher than the 
unmanifested the Spirit higher than this is nought ; it is the last 
limit and highest goal. 

“ Let the wise subdue his speech by mind, his mind by knowl- 
edge, his knowledge in the great soul; subdue this also in the 
placid Soul [peace of the soul]. 

> This is Sankara’s understanding of the text ; but R 5 er thinks, in common with Mdller 
and Muir, that a more literal version would be : ** It » attainable by him whom It chooses. 
The Soul chooses this man's body as its own.** In view of the context, however, the 
meaning is substantially the same, —that the wise seeker finds God within, and not through 
outward revelations. 

* Compare Plato in Phtgdrus^ § 74. • The ** rider.” < PuruAm* 
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“Awake, arise, get to the great teachers, and attend. The 
wise say that the road to Him is as difficult to tread as a razor’s 
edge.” 

“ The wise who tells and hears the eternal tale, which Death 
related and Nachikdtas received, is adored in the world of 
Brahma.” 

"It is evident,” says Dr. Roer, the translator of this 
wonderful Upanishad, "that the Katha derives the 
knowledge of Brahma from philosophy, and denies 
the possibility of a revelation.” ^ We should say rather 
it grandly identifies knowledge with revelation. Its 
God is revealed to the wise by their own nature. 

" One’s soul reveals its own truth ; not to be gained 
by mere knowledge of Vedas, by understanding nor 
by science;” "not by word, mind, nor eye, but by 
the soul by which it is desired ; ” nor by intellect alone, 
but by "union of intellect with soul.”^ 

There is nothing of which we read so much in this 
Hindu thought and worship as Immortality, 

It is the word for final beatitude, for the end of immor- 
of all human aspiration. "Whoso is one with^^‘^^* 
the Supreme obtains immortality,” is the burden ot 
precept, philosophy, and prayer. " Immortal become 
those who know,” ^ What meaning did they attach 
to the term ? 

Certainly the idea of self-conscious individuality 
beyond death did not stand so definitely before these 
dreaming souls as it does before the sharper intelli- 
gence and the intenser individualism of the modern 
mind.^ But this was simply because self-conscious- 
ness was not so definitely conceived as a present fact; 


> Katha,^ Introd. * Ibid., 11 . 23. Vl. 12, II. 13. 

» Ibid., VI. 9. 

^ It is denied in the Brihad (IV. t. 13) that after death there is any self-consciouane«; 
but it if txphuned as referring to such as are become purt sonlt — one with Brahma. 
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because it is never definite to the contemplative imagi- 
nation, which tends to escape it, rather than seeks to 
hold it fast. 

On the other hand that anxious dependence on it 
which comes with the growth of the understanding, 
and the complexity and refinement of personal relation 
to men and things, did not trouble them with the 
doubts and fears which beset it in view of the mystery 
of physical death. 

It is here that the feeling of personal liberty^ so 
Difference strongcr in the Western than in the 

of Eastern Eastcm races, shows at once its value and its 
defect. Their belief in definite creation as an 
act of divine Will, for instance, so cherished 
by them, has this advantage over the Oriental belief 
in Emanation, that it expresses and develops the 
human sense of /ree intelligent purpose; and thus 
strengthens the hold of the individual soul on its own 
conscious existence, and its faith in its own continu- 
ance as a productive force. At the same time, this 
strong individuality, nurtured not only by the belief 
just mentioned, but in so many other ways, brings 
a certain sense of isolation. Self-consciousness be- 
comes a treasure that demands profoundest care. It 
is besieged by anxieties and fears, arising from mys- 
teries which the understanding, thus roused to full 
faith in itself, and in itself alone, is yet incompe- 
tent to fathom. But a larger liberty succeeds, which 
drops the burden. It comes of fresh self-absorption 
in ideas and principles, in the life of the whole, as 
the unity of God and Man. 

The absence of this jealous watch over personal 
consciousness would naturally cause the Hindus to feel 
comparatively little interest in continued existence 
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after death. Yet so strong is the desire of these 
dreamers for being, so entire their faith that they 
are made for it, that they perpetually recur to the idea 
of immortality ; haunted by the sense of a life beyond 
death dr change. And it is not merely another name 
for the joy of losing conscious being in the life of 
Brahma. 

For they followed the spirit through future lives ; 
traced it back to past ones ; believed in reminis- , , , 

cence of actions done in former states of being ; immortai- 
shrank from future bonds of penalty for present 
deeds, as if they fully recognized that personality was 
somehow continuous through these manifold births. It 
was in fact associated with transmigration, if only as a 
doom to be escaped. But it would seem impossible that 
the goal which they 3 ^earned to attain beyond that, 
and which seemed to them worth the sacrifice of all 
positive special desires, could be other than a form of 
conscious being. It is certainly the longing of all 
mystical love and faith, to rest in no other object of 
thought, to be conscious of no lower form of being, 
than the One and Eternal. Yet they do not discon- 
nect this rest, even in conceptions from personal ex- 
perience and the sense of co7nmtmio7i with God. 
One of the Upanishads, for instance, describes poeti- 
cally the soul of the just man as ascending to Brahma’s 
world: there it is questioned by Him about its faith 
and knowledge, and, being wisely answered, is 
welcomed thus : ” This my world is thine.” ^ 

As the old Hymns of the Rig Veda pray for distinct, 
conscious immortality in the " world of imperishable 
light, whither the fathers had gone before, and where 
all desires shall be fulfilled,” — so even the abstrac- 


* KaushUaki Upan.^ Weber, I. 395-403. 
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tions of later philosophy glow with assurance, how- 
ever ill-defined and mystical, of essential life as the 
crown of sacrifice and devotion. '^On whatever 
nature thou meditatest at thy last hour, with desire, to 
that shalt thou go.” ^ "The heavens are Light; 
"the highest thought is a drop of Light; and the 
departing spirit has a sunbeam for its guide. ^ " As a 
serpent casts its slough, so this body is left by the 
soul. Its immortal life is Brahma, even Light.”® 

Of the desire to keep track of the individual soul 
on a definite path beyond death, we shall speak else- 
where. But, after all, surely the vaguer sentiment 
of a natural confidence in life itself is nobler ; leaving 
this invisible future, in its form and detail, to the 
benignity and wisdom of immortal laws ; confident 
that these must involve what is best for the nature 
whose relations they unchangeably represent. 

The Vedanta philosophy, in its highest fcfrm, 
Immortality affii'ins that the proper definition of Immortal 
in the jg know God, by discernment of the 

knowledge ^ •' 

of God. soul as real being.® 

Mere continued existence, from world to world, did 
not, for such aspiration, constitute the substance or root 
of Immortality at all. It hardly entered as a noticeable 
element into the conception of this fulness of knowl- 
edge and bliss. No pains were taken to prove- the 
fact. And the very thought of lapsing times und 
renewed births was to be escaped, for the pure sense 
of inalienable and eternal being. To know onc^s self 
as one with necessary life was the fact of Immortal- 
ity, and the evidence of the fact, at once. 

* Bhagavadgit^, * Brihad, ’ Tejovindii Upan>^ Weber, II 63, 

* Thomson’s Bhag, Git&, note to p 60 ; Brahma~Sittras, in Colebrooke, I. 366. 

* Brihad, IV 18, 7. ® Brthad^ IV. iv. 14. 
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Manifestly the contents of the idea here indicated 
are not to be supposed the same, whenever F^rce of this 
and wherever the same terms are employed 
to express it. But, as Idea, it is for ever the 
essence of all spiritual evidence on this subject. 
How can we possibly know ourselves immortal, 
otherwise than by experience of what is imperisha- 
ble, and by knowing that we are in and of it, and 
inseparable from it? '"To know thyself immortal,” 
said Goethe also, " live in the whole.” 

” Evidences of immortality ” which do not meet 
these conditions of assurance are crude and imper- 
fect: their defect of spiritual vitality and relation is 
fatal to them. Such are those which infer a future 
life for all men from traditions of a single miraculous 
resurrection ; and those which rest on testimonies to 
the reappearance of many persons after their bodily 
death, as through some natural law ; and those which 
proceed on the ground that we can be spiritually fed 
by the reflection of our curiosity or desire, or even by 
the echoes of our gossip, from beyond the veil. Of 
such physical evidences of mere continued existence, 
the Vedanta philosophy knows nothing. It does not 
seek its data on this external plane. 

But of those higher forms of evidence, whose 
method, still the best we know, has the most,,, ^ . 

Illustrations. 

intimate relation to essential truth and life, 
that older piety, like the best of every later faith, has 
full measure ; though their practical contents in Hindu 
experience cannot of course compare with those of a 
larger civilization. The Sankhya philosophy proves 
immortality from the effort we make to liberate our- 
selves from the senses ; the Vedanta, from the reality 
of all spirit ; Brahmanas and Upanishads alike, from 
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the knowledge of God in the soul; and one Vedic 
hymn, as Muller translates it, from death itself. 
''There was in the beginning no death ; therefore 
no immortality.” ^ 

Soul itself was immortality ^ "indestructible, An- 
cient,” " not to be dissipated, not to be seized nor 
touched ; ” soul itself, in its essence one with the Su- 
preme.2 It is one’s own soul that teaches this, "if 
he be desirous of immortal nature.” " Wise, mindful, 
always pure, subduing the senses, fixed on God, one 
finds the place where fear is not; the goal, the refuge, 
the serene Soul : he escapes the mouth of death.”® 
The sum was this. To know the infinite and eter- 
nal in all, makes immortal life. Tlie Bhagavadgita 
says, " lie is bright as the sun beyond darkness at the 
hour of death.” ^ And the Mundaka, " He is the bridge 
to immortality.”® "When He is known,” says the 
Kena, " as the nature of every thought, then immor- 
tality is known.”® It is "the death of duality in the 
soul : when tlie notion of being different (in essence) 
from the Supreme ceases, the soul upheld by him 
becomes immortal.”’ 

Cast off thy desires as the serpent his slough : break but this 
bondage of the heart, thou art immortal here.”** 

“That Supreme Soul, whose work is the universe, always dwell- 
ing in the hearts of all beings, is revealed by the heart. Those 
who know Him become immortal. None can comprehend Him in 
space above or space below or space between. For Him whose 
name is the glory of the universe, there is no likeness.” 

“ Not in the sight abides his form, none beholds Him with 
the eye. Those who know Him as dwelling within become 
immortal.” ® 

* Sansk. Lit , 560. * Uj^anhhadsy passim l Bhagav, Git&» * Kaiha^ III. IV. 

* Biu G?., VIII. ^ ® Mundakay II. ii. 5. « /CenOt II. 4 

^ Bnk.^ II. iv. ; iivet&svatara. 

» Katha, VI. 15. » IV. X 7 ~ 30 . 
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In that interior sense in which the eternal only is 
real, the transient is phantasmal. Conceived Mayi, the 
as manifold, transitional, not as one in essence, piieuomenai. 
but as ever-flowing form, the world to the Vedantist 
was but a shadow. Its phenomena referred him to 
somewhat be3’ond, which they could but hint, which 
their changefulness suggested by contrast only. 
Every passing fact or form in its vanishing said: 

Not in me thy goal, thy rest. I am but masking 
and disguise.” We recall the cry of Job out of the 
depths of this sense of the perishable : — 

“Where is wisdom, and where the place of understanding ? It 
cannot be found in the land of the living. 

“The deep saith, ^ It is not in me ; ’ and the sea saith, ‘ Not in 
me.* Destruction and death say, ‘We have heard of its fame with 
our ears.* God only knoweth the way to it, He only its dwelling- 
place. 

“ Behold the fear of the Lord, that is thy wisdom ; and to depart 
from evil, thy understanding.** 

The " wisdom ” which the Ary^an mystic, on his 
part also, could not find in the land of the living, nor 
in the sky nor sea, nor in destruction and death, was 
to him also a reality ; and it turned the perishable to 
a shadow, only as knowing the unchangeable to be a 
reality. His fear ” was the fear of being swept 
from that foothold by the tide of fleeting forms. His 
forsaking. of evil” was in casting off delusion, and 
knowing truth as the one and imperishable refuge* 
The shifting play of forms in time and space, in that 
they were not truth in this sense, was illusion. Did 
they not change with the eye itself that beheld them? 
Of what could their flowing and flitting give assur- 
ance? This evanescence mocked the infinite thirst 
of man, and piqued it to negation. This was their 
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7ndyd. It was coextensive with the universe of 
change. It was unreality; yet not in the sense in 
which one who had learned to associate great human 
interests with the visible world would use the word in 
contradistinction to their reality. It will be better 
understood in the sense in which it would be applied 
to the world in contrasting such reality with its evanes^ 
cencc^ which in this point of view would become its 
/^//reality. 

Maya was not a declaration of nonentity, not a 
^ pure negation. It was part of the mystic’s 
nent mean* solution of his problem of aspiration versus 
imperfection, of ideal and actual, of the 
moral choice between a higher and a low^er aim. 
Maya was his explanation of that flicker of the senses 
which disturbed his contemplation, and mocked his 
effort to fix thought and heart on Being alone. His 
mastery of wandering desires, and sorrow, and evil, 
and of all that bitterness in the actual, which smote 
on his ideal hope, was in that word Illusion. It solved 
the mystery. It overcame the world. For it meant ; — 
These things are not really as they seem. It is only 
that I see them so for the moment. Their sense is in 
what my soul shall make them mean through its one- 
ness with the real ; which I shall know even as it is 
when I am master of self and sense, and in knowing 
become. 

Give us, what we are now attaining so fast, full 
understanding of material and social uses ; turn the 
current of faith and work from the transcendental 
dream of the East into the positive and clear actualism 
of the West; yet this substance of the necessity 
which the believer in mdyd felt, none the less truly 
stands fast for us also. And its uses remain ; though 
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what Goethe calls the "tenacious persistence of what- 
ever has once arrived at actual being,” the exactly 
opposite pole to that Oriental sense of instability and 
transience, has now become the all-controlling spring 
of thought and conduct. 

M4yll, in its root, ma^ meant at first manifestation 
or creation^ marking these as real; then this Meaning of 
reality considered in its mystery^ the riddle the word, 
which finite existence is to the sense of the infinite in 
man ; and so, generally, the mystery of all subtle 
untraceable powers, — and from this meaning of the 
word come magic and mage; and last, in this com- 
pleted mystic devotion, it meant the illusion that 
besets all finite things. Such the power of the spirit 
to take up the visible universe into its dream, to turn 
its concrete substance into shadow, its positive real 
into unreal, and dissolve the solid earth in the fervent 
heat of faith. 

Some have referred the complete conception ot 
mdyd to an advanced sta^e of Hindu philos- 

° , Function of 

ophy. In the earlier Upanishads there is a Maya in the 
certain realism in the idea of the world and 
life ; and they present these as consub slant ial with 
God, rather than illusory in any absolute sense. ^ It 
has even been supposed — I cannot see with what 
reason — that mdyd originated in the negations of 
Buddhism. But its substance seems to be inherent in 
the structure of the Aryan mind, after all ; whose 
habit, even in its most practical phases, is to treat 
its present conception of a truth or a thing as partial 


* See Benei;}ea, Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy^ p. 386. Colebroolce {Essays^ I. 
377) says that uthyA does not belong to the original Veddnta Sutras. It is very fully devel- 
oped, however, in some of the later Upanishads, such as the Svetds'vatara. 
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and imperfect ; in other words, as (so far) illusion in 
view of a better future one. On this habit of holding 
the facts of experience as provisional depends the 
power of progress which distinguishes it. This is no 
fanciful analogy. To the courage and energy of the 
Aryan race, as well as to its contemplative faculty, in 
the West as in the East, the actual is always plastic 
and convertible. It flits like dreams in the waking 
moment, before the higher possibility that beckons 
beyond. All is mdyd^ as contrasted with the perma- 
nence of productive Mind. Neither in speculation 
nor practice is any special form of being held to be 
independent of this all-revising, reconstituting force. 
The more it discerns of the world, the more intensely 
does it transfer reality from the conceptions that are 
behind to those that are before, and sweep these in 
turn into the same transforming flood. Mind makes, 
unmakes, and makes again. 

Yet the true limitatio7i of mdyd comes through this 
very faith in mind as the only substantial reality and 
power ; a fact which appears pre-eminently in the con- 
sciousness of the Indo-European. I refer to the claim 
of the individual soul to persistence, by virtue of hold- 
ing in itself full recognition of this validity of mind. 
Consciousness of being, in other words, involves par- 
ticipation in being. No Eastern dream of universal 
metamorphosis, or of the unreality of definite forms or 
the evanescence of experience, is likely to shake the 
sense which culture is enforcing, of somewhat per- 
manent in the subjective source of one’s changing 
thought and growth, memory and desire. With us, as 
well as with these mystic dreamers, such words as "con- 
sciousness,” "self,” "identity,” hover in a dim atmos- 
phere of past changes and future possibilities. But the 
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indefiniteness of these ideas is passing more and more 
surely into a sense of permanent relation to* the whole ; 
and this sense comes to be the real self-conscious- 
ness, giving sublimer meaning and validity to life as 
life. To have once arrived at personality, to generate 
the perception of being, and to have consciousness of 
it as real, is to partake of that reality. And whatever 
is achieved by this personality participates in like man- 
ner in its validity. So that even the fleeting detail of 
life and conduct assumes eternal meaning. The use 
of illusion is to deepen, not to destroy, this meaning ; 
being genially interpreted as friendly to the soul, and 
the natural index of its perpetual growth. We may 
well believe that it had its helpful and hopeful aspects 
to the more contemplative Oriental mind also, seeking 
in its way to lose individual self-consciousness in the 
life of the whole. 

Maya was the fine sense of transition, of the flow 
of form into form, that makes each intangible Analogues 
and elusive; the sign of evanescence. In 
the delicate mythology of the Greek, it appears as 
mother of Hermes, who is messenger of the gods, and 
their deceiver also ; the cheat of expectation, the thief 
of trusts ; whose brisk and versatile genius can never- 
theless draw music from the laggard tortoise of time. 

It is mdyd^ too, that we trace in the keen dialectics 
of the Eleatic School, chasing time and space and all 
forms of perception through the vanishing points of 
transition, to end in the same sense of the phantasmal 
everywhere save in " the One.” 

And modern science comes back to mdyd in its 
protean dance of forces ; its metamorphoses and cor- 
relations, that prove the manifold to be illusory, and 
all phases of force to be in essence one. 
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The common sense of civilization is not at war with 
Its mdispen- this ancicnt wisdom of Illusion. It needs no 
sableness, mystic to sce that mdyd is not to be escaped, is 
indeed the most practical of realities. Does not our so 
palpable and solid world change with the eye that looks 
on it ? Does it not mock our fixed ideas and our 
stable definitions ? Not even does gold mean gold. 
The boy’s coppers are gold to him ; but what are 
eagles to the miser ? Are dollars wealth, tied round 
a drowning man’s waist for preservation, and so 
dragging him down to loss of all ? Are the shrew^d 
shrewd ? How the financial storm sweeps down the 
business colossus beneath petty men who trembled in 
his shadow ! Room yet for thee, great Maya, with 
the wisest of the children of this world ! 

Is not all our knowledge relative ? Who of us sees 
the facts as they are ? An owl’s eyes peering into 
darkness detects what we cannot. Molecular immo- 
bility is an illusion. Every atom vibrates with cosmic 
and local movements, imperceptible to eye or ear. 
” The human organism reaches but a little way along 
the scale of sensibility.” And the universe is aflame 
and vocal with subtler light and sound that it perceives 
not. What comes with the touch of the insect’s anten- 
nae, or the cilia of the rotifer ? Our chemist knows 
what nature is made of, for his crucibles ; but let him 
tell us what she is to the monad in the water-drop, 
and show the relations of that image to the world, as it 
stands in the thought that combines galaxies and aeons 
as we do stars and hours. What is nature to deity, 
to the Soul that sees all as an Eternal Now ? And 
beneficent M&yft still helps us to solve the problems of 
evil. For if sorrow and loss mean exactly what they 
seem, then what sense is there in our hope to find 
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that in them which we see not ? If inscrutable wrongs 
and vices are not to be newly read from a higher 
point of vision, then what are providence and growth, 
and how shall we justify existence itself? There is 
no solution of these mysteries till we take to heart the 
laws of illusion. Plutarch finely says, " Alter the 
nature of your misfortunes by putting a different con- 
struction on them.” Always it is mans wisdom as 
well as relief to expect metamorphoses, and to deny 
stability of tiie hard solid facts that resist us. To read 
between these lines ; to see loss as gain in the making, 
fate as freedom, failure as success, death as life, — 
thus still and ever to recognize illusion, — is the path 
to reality. 

Very solid is granite, very rigid is fact ; and j^ou 
shall take men and things as they are. Undeniable 
indeed ; but hozv arc they ? " Where the spider sucks 

poison, the bee finds honey,” says the proverb. What 
we are, that we see ; and, sooner or later, we find that 
the first step to knowledge is to doubt if things are what 
they seem. Under the thought of the Hindu mystic, 
that all below God is illusion, hides a secret that 
masters pain and loss, and turns hindrance to help. 
He saw that the permanent only was to be trusted ; 
and his mdyd meant that he knew whatsoever did 
not yield him this to be delusion and dream. Natural 
illusions have their protective uses, their' fine adapta- 
tions and delights ; recognized more and more, the 
larger the sense of practical capabilities in life. They 
gird it with delicate talismans and charms ; soften rough 
contacts ; hide sterner fates. All the more need, then, 
that, when we learn how they play with our credulity, 
we do not react to universal doubt, but pluck divine 
certainties even from the heart of our dreams. And 


23 
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in the rush and whirl of social machinery, the phantas- 
magoria of things^ we want all the more of the tran- 
scendental conviction that there is pure reality in the 
best and liighest only. It is better to believe the 
world and the senses to be illusory than to believe 
the eternal, the immutable, the ground of law and 
duty and faith, to be a dream. 

Hindu philosophy did not fail on this side. Crea- 
The world tion indeed was illusion ; yet it had its 
substance in a divine intent ; and at least was 
Brahma, not Separated therefrom. It was Brahma’s 
own maya, his ” breathing,” his "sport,” his "magic,” 
and so within him still ; ^ not the outside ball, made 
of nothing, and flung out of his hand to spin of itself. 
In the Hindu myth that God created the world " by a 
Uumght^^^ there is even a deeper hold on the imma- 
nence of Spirit than in the Hebrew,^ that it was called 
into being by a worcl^'" — something sent out and 
away from the mouth, as it were. "God said^ and 
it was,” is the one : " God thonght^ and it was, ” is 
the other. 

Hebrew religion, fervent and spiritual as it was, 
emphasized separation between God and the 

Semitic and * ^ 

Aryan world, especially the world of man. It was 
ideals. shrinking of the soul before its own ideal, 

in a deep sense of short-coming ; and these seeds of 
fear and alienation in the religious sentiment grew 
into debasing theologies which no imperfect bridge- 
work of mediation or atonement can permanently 
redeem. Hindu belief emphasized oneness of God 

1 “ He who is only One, pos-^essed of mfty&, united with mSyi, creates the whole.** 
Svetasvatara., III. i ; IV. 9. “The Miyd of the Vedantists,” says the Dabist&n, “is 
the ‘magic of God,’ becaus.e the universe is ‘his playful deceit.’ He gives it apparent 
existence, him^eif the unity of reality; like an actor, passing every moment from form into 
form.” Dab.y ch. ii. 4 
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with the world ; even in the play of illusions seeking 
fearlessly for the reality they disguised. It lacked 
the awe the Semite felt in presence of his own 
conception of the Infinite. It was not a goad of 
self-condemnation like his stern moral law. And it 
could degenerate, though in different ways, into 
mythology and rite as superstitious as the Semitic. 
But its ground was faith, not fear ; and now that re- 
ligion, mature enough to dispense with schemes for 
reconciling God and man,” affirms, as its starting- 
point, the immanence of deity, it is simply resuming 
on a higher plane, and with practical insight, the truth 
which early Aryan philosophy instinctively divined. 

I do not forget that idolatry of the Veda, which 
might seem to disprove these claims of devo- vedawor. 
tion to the Spirit alone. In the wide freedom 
of discussion open to the Hindu schools, through 
endless subtleties of speculation on the primal ques- 
tions of being and thought, the authority of this 
common bible, twisted and accommodated, like the 
Christian, in every way that teachers or times might 
demand, is for the most part accepted without ques- 
tion. The Vedanta commentators, especially, labor 
to prove that it is infallible and without human author, 
identical with "the eternity of sound;” and that the 
rishis, who are called makers of, the hymns, really 
saw them only. How far this last theory implied that 
the human faculties of these inspired men were sup- 
planted by supernatural vision, may not be easy to 
say. These are questions which bibliolatry raises in 
all religions. But the mystical worship of soul rose 
easily out of such conventionalism into the assertion 
of its own higher inspiration. Scarcely one of the 
Upanishads fails to urge the superiority of the science 
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of soul to the study of scripture, or else to imply this 
by the whole tenor of its thought. "Of what use,” 
they say, "are the hymns of the Rig to one who does 
not know Him in whom all the gods abide? To one 
who said, " I know only the hymns, while I am 
ignorant of soul,” a sage replies, "What thou hast 
studied is name. But there is something which is 
more than name.”® "There are two sciences: the 
lesser comprehends the rituals, astronomy, the study 
of words, and the Vedas ; the higher is the science 
by which the Eternal One is known.” ^ 

It may be of use to hear the testimony of the author 
of the Dabistan, who wrote two or three centuries ago, 
as to the spirit of the later Vedantists. He records a 
visit made to one of their schools wdth an eminent 
Hindu poet, who was filled with admiration at what 
he heard there, and said, "My wdiole life is passed in 
the company of devotees ; but my eyes never beheld 
such independence, and my ears never heard any 
thing comparable to the speeches of these emanci- 
pated men,” 

A few passages brought together from the literature 
of this Spiritual Pantheism will show the meaning it 
gave to Soul, Duty, Deity, Life : — 

“ Whatever exists in this world is to be enveloped in the thought 
The 8u- of the supreme Soul. Whoever beholds all beings in ' 
premesoul. this soul alone, and the soul in all beings, cannot look 
down on any creature. When one knows that all is soul, when he 
beholds its unity, then is there no delusion, no grief.” 

“ He is all-pervading, bodiless, pure, untainted by sin, all-wise, 
ruler of mind, above all beings, and self-existent. He distributed 
things according to their nature for everlasting years.” * 

“ Adore Him, ye gods, after whom the year with its rolling days 


* ^vetahfotara, * Chhand^gya. • Mundaka^ I. i. 5. * V&yasaneya Upan. 
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is completed, the Light of lights, the Immortal Life. He is the 
Ruler and Preserver of all, the Bridge, the Upholder of worlds lest 
they fall.^^ ' 

“ The great, the Lord in truth, the Perfect One, the Mover of all 
that is, the Ruler of purest bliss. He is Light and He is everlasting. 
He, the Infinite Spirit, is like the sun after darkness. He is to be 
adored by the deity of the sun : from Him alone has arisen the 
ancient knowledge.” 

“By the Perfect Soul is all tliis universe pervaded. None can 
comprehend Him in the space above, the space below, or the space 
between. For Him whose name is infinite glory there is no like- 
ness. Not in the sight abides his form. None beholds Him by 
the eye : they who know Him dwelling in the heart and mind be- 
come immortal.” 

“ Without hands or feet He speeds, He takes. Without eye He 
sees, without ear hears. He is all-knowing, yet known by none ; 
undecaying, omnipresent, unborn ; revealed by meditation ; whoso 
knows Him, the all-blessed, dwelling in the heart of all beings, has 
everlasting peace.” * 

“He is not apprehended by the eye, not by devotions nor by 
rites ; but he whose mind is purified by the light of knowledge 
beholds the undivided One, who knows the soul. Inconceivable 
by thought, more distant than all distant things, and also near, 
dwelling here in the heart for him who can behold.” ® 

“ The wise who behold this Soul as the eternal among transient 
things ; as the intelligent among those that know ; as that which, 
though one, grants the prayers of many, — the wise, who behold the 
one ruler and inner soul of all, as dwelling within themselves, 
obtain eternal bliss ; they, not others.” * 

“ This is dearer than a son, than wealth, than all things ; for this 
is deeper within. Whoever worships the soul as dear, to him what 
is dear is not perishable.® It is for the soul’s sake that all are dear.* 

“ The soul is to be perceived only by its own true idea ; and only 
by him who declares that it is real.”’ 

“ Truth alone, not falsehood, conquers. By truth is opened the 
road which the rishis trod, whose desires are satisfied, the supreme 
abode.'** 


' Brihad, IV. iv. 22, 

> Mundaka^ III. i. 7, 8- 
* Brihady I. iv 8. 

' Katha, VI. 12, 13. 


• ^vethsvataray III. IV. VI. 

• Katkay V. i 2 y 13. 

• Brihady II. iv. 5. 

• Mundakay HI. 6. 
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“ Let one worship the Soul as his place, and his work shall not 
perish. Whatsoever he desires from the Soul, the same shall he 
obtain.” * 

‘‘He gains that world and those desires which he imagines in hi.s 
mind. Therefore let one who desires prosperity worship Him who 
knows the soul.” ^ 

“ The wise who has studied the scriptures casts them by, as he 
Soul is free- who seeks grain the chaff.” * 

dom. u Yajnavalkya, when asked how a Brahman can do with- 

out the sacrificial girdle, answered, ‘ The soul itself is his girdle.* ** * 

“ They who fancy that oblations and rites are the highest end of 
man know not any thing good. The foolish ones go round and 
round, coming back to decay and death, oppressed by misery, as 
blind led by the blind.”* 

“ There is a higher and a lower science : the lower is that of the 
Vedas, the higher that of the Eternal One.”* 

“ Worshipping deities as if these were apart from themselves, the 
ignorant maintain their gods, as beasts support a man. It is not 
pleasant to such gods that men should know Brahma,” — and be 
free.’ 


“ To behold the soul in itself alone is to subdue sin, not to be 

Soulis moral sui^dued by it.*** 

disciplincr “ By holy acts shall one become holy, by evil ones evil. 
As his* desire, so his resolve; as his resolve, so his work; as his 
work, so his reward.*’ ® 

“Whoso has not ceased from evil ways shall not obtain true 
soul ” 


If prayer is aspiration to become one with ideal life, 
.Soul is then this Vedantic pantheism is itself essential- 
prayer. 2y a prayer. And its religious earnestness lifts 
u]) the old eternal cry for guidance, help, and rest. 
There is an old hymn perhaps relating to the last 
liours of life, which is often quoted in the Upanishads. 


* BriJtad^ I. iv. 15. 

* Amritan&da V. 18. 

* Mundaka I. li 7, 8, 10. 
^ Brihad^ I. iv 10. 

* Ibid., IV. iv. 5. 


• Mundaka^ III. xo. 

• Jabala^ Weber, Jndische StuduKt II 75* 

• Mundaka Up,., I. i. 3. 

• Brihady IV. iv. 33. 

Katha Up., II. a4. 
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It appeals to deity as dwelling in the Sun, whose 
outward light is invoked to give way to its spiritual 
meaning : — 

“ To me, whose duty is truth, open, O Sun ! upholder of the 
world, the entrance to truth, hidden by thy vase of dazzling light. 
Withhold thy splendors that I m^y behold thy true being. For I 
am immortal. The same soul that is in thee am I. Let my spirit 
obtain immortality, then let my body be consumed. Remember 
thy actions, remember, O my mind 1 Guide, O Agni ! to bliss. O 
God, all-knowing ! deliver from the crooked path of sin.*’ * 

“As the birds repair, O beloved 1 to a tree to dwell there, so all 
this universe to the Supreme.”* 

“From the unreal, lead me to the real ; from darkness to light, 
from death to immortality. This uttered overcomes the world.”* 

“ There is no end to misery, save in knowledge of God.” * 

Thrice,’ let the saint say, ^ I have renounced all.’ ” ® 
What was this absolute renunciation? It did Renunda- 
not mean surrender of self-indulgence for the 
sake of practical uses. It meant rejection of the 
senses and the world altogether. Ilis problem was 
to deliver his soul from all that was conditional, de- 
pendent, transient. And since he tracked these forms 
of experience through every phase of his being, it 
would seem at first sight as if he deliberately sought 
self-annihilation. But this could not be true in any 
recognized sense of the word. For he called the 
highest goal for which he strove beatitude, and its 
path emancipation. Its bliss was knowing God,” its 
end "immortal life.” 

“ A hundred fold the bliss of those who are gods by birth, is one 
joy of him who reaches the world of Prajapali. But the world of 
Brahma is the highest bliss of all.” * 


* BrUuidy V. xiv; V&yasaneya Sanh, *5-18. 
» Brikad, I. iii. 28. Yajur Veda Mantrat. 

• Arunika Up. (Weber, II. 178). 


» Praina Up., IV. 

• ^xtet&stfotara, VI. a 

• Brihad, IV. iii, 33. 
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I find no evidence that earnest men have ever made 
Not self, a religion out of the desire of nonentity. Mys- 
annihiiatjon. ^-j^g hayc always yeunied to lose the sense of 
separate and limited selfhood in the depths of eter- 
nal and absolute being; and they have, as invari- 
ably, been charged with desiring to abolish personal- 
ity. And the charge has usually come from those to 
whom the Absolute and Eternal was, as nearly as 
could well be, non-existent. 

To me it is quite incredible that a religious philoso- 
phy, so absorbed in the idea of Infinite Life as this is, 
should aim at destroying, in any absolute sense, that 
very consciousness which revealed it. And can we 
suppose any one to be longing for nothing with his 
whole heart and soul ? Great efforts have been made 
to prove the Buddhist Nirvana such an irrationality 
as this.^ But they are far from satisfactory, and do 
not prove any thing but the extreme difficulty of 
making the mystical consciousness of the Oriental 
mind stand in the clear definite moulds of Western 
thought. 

It should be fully recognized that this ardent devo- 
LifeinGod souglit not death, but life; not unreality, 
but reality ; to escape error, perturbation, 
change ; cpnceit of the understanding, idolatry of 
self, absorption in sense, and slavery to things. " Our 
fire is piety, and in it I burn the wood of duality ; 
instead of a sheep, I sacrifice egotism. This is my 
Homr 2 

The Alexandrian school of Greek thought was 
pervaded by this Oriental thirst for the One and Eter- 


^ Burnouf, Koeppen, St. Hilaire. But Duncker, Mohl, and Miiller have fully shown 
the weakness of their interpretation. 

* A Ved^utist sage ; quoted in Daiist&nt ch. ii. 4. Horn is the sacrificial butter. 
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nal. It pursued this ” ecstasy,” or identity of the 
soul with its ideal object as the only reality, with an 
earnestness of faith of which the Enneads of Plotinus 
remain a marvellous monument for all time. And 
the same spirit gave religious fervor to the noblest 
minds of Christian ages ; to the freest of those whom 
the Church has refused to recognize, from age to 
age ; a mystic passion for the Infinite that, however 
unacknowledged, has been the fountain of the ideal 
life in man. 

The same in substance, however remote the practi 
cal Western mind from the life of the East, is Augus- 
tine’s ejaculation : "Thou hast made us, O Lord ! for 
thyself ; and our souls are restless till they return to 
Thee.” Mysteriously involved in the sense of immor- 
tality is a secret reminiscence of the " immortal sea 
which brought us hither.” It haunts all religious 
imagination from the Vedic hymns down to Tauler 
and the Theologia Germanica ; to Wordsw'orth and 
Emerson, and the devout sonnets of Henry Vaughan 
and Jones Very. Say the Upanishads : — 

‘‘ He who has found God has ceased from all wisdom of his own ; 
as one puts out a torch and lays it down, when the place he sought 
in the darkness is found.” * 

“As the flowing rivers come to their end in the sea, losing name 
and form, so, liberated from name and form, proceeds the wise to 
the Divine Soul.” * 

“ By him who thinks Brahma is beyond comprehension is Brah- 
ma known. He who thinks Him comprehended does not know 
Him. Known as the one nature in every thought. He is truly 
known. By this knowledge comes immortal life.” ® 

So sings the Sufi poet : — 

“ 0 Thou of whom all is the manifestation, 

Thou, independent of ‘ thou and we,’ Thyself ‘ thou and we,* — 


* Amritandda* 


* Mundaka* 


* Ktna, 
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Thy nature is the spring of thy being ; whatever is, is Thou ; 
We all are billows in the ocean of thy being ; 

We are a small compass of thy manifested nature.”* 

And so the Christian mystic : — 

“ God is a mighty sea, unfathomed and unbound : 

Oh, in this blessed deep may all my soul be drowned ! ” • 

Here to abide, in the Spirit " that is without strife, 
without decay, without death, and without fear,”® was 
the goal of that old ceaseless yearning to escape what 
w^as called the " return to births,” as involved in the 
bonds of actions.” In a similar light I would inter- 
pret a little devotee song, written by a late missionary 
at Benares, embodying this Oriental piety. Its appeal 
to the religious sentiment shows the universality of 
the idea better than any philosophical statement could 
do: — 

“ The snowflake that glistens at morn on Kail&sa, 

Dissolved by the sunbeams, descends to the plain : 

Then, mingling with Gunga, it flows to the ocean, 

And lost in its waters returns not again. 

On the rose-leaf at sunrise bright glistens the dewdrop, 

That in vapor exhaled falls in nourishing rain : 

Then in rills back to Gunga through green fields meanders, 
Till onward it flows to the ocean again. 

A snowflake still whitens the peak of Kailasa, 

But the snowflake of yesterday flows to the main ; 

At dawning a dewdrop still hangs on the rose-leaf, 

But the dewdrop of yesterday comes not again. 

The soul that is freed from the bondage of nature, 

Escapes from illusions of joy and of pain ; 

And, pure as the flame that is lost in the. sunbeams, 

Ascends into God, and returns not again. 

It comes not and goes not ; it comes not again,”* 

^ DahisiAn. * Angeltis Silesius. • Prastta^V • 7 , 

* Euyerb'b Recollections 0/ Northern India. 
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I have indicated some of the realities the Vedanta 
philosophy was capable of seeing; I must Defector 
note, also, what it failed to see. And here 
may be recalled an expressive myth which betrays 
the defect of self-conscious purpose and active will 
in Hindu character. 

All manifestation is Brahma’s ''play,” returning into 
his essence when the sport fatigues. In this childlike 
mythology, he must have alternation of waking and 
sleep. The life of the worlds, though it last for ages 
of ages, is but " Brahma’s day^ : ” a night must come 
when he must repose. That life fades when he slum- 
bers, expands when he awakes ; as when a torch is 
alternately kindled and extinguished, the liglit alter- 
nately radiates from the centre and is recalled. In 
the Hebrew myth of creation, the need of rest is as- 
cribed to Jehovah also. But what we specially note 
in the Brahmanic conception is the absence of any 
idea of purpose in this universal Life. It proclaims 
no law of growth. It stirs no hope of human ad- 
vancement. The spirit wakes, the spirit ^sleeps. 
That is all. Nowhere struggle or endeavor; nowhere 
work ; nowhere progress recognized as the endless 
fact, the meaning of the world. On the contrary, 
there is involved in this movement a gradual degen- 
eracy. And we find indeed the definite belief that 
man loses successively, in each of four consecutive 
ages, a quarter of the duration of his life : crime 
gradually increases, and the prevailing virtue is of a 
lower grade. In the first age, this virtue is devotion ; 
in the second, knowledge; in the third, sacrifice; in 
the fourth, only almsgiving, as an external form. 
And so the only possible counteraction to this ten- 
dency, for the few who can escape it, is reverence for 
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the immemorial customs of that first, happier age. 
Have vve not here a philosophy of despair? 

Yet a way of release from this apparent absence of 
all motive and purpose was really found in the ardent 
aspiration to union with deity, which has been de- 
scribed. Nor does confidence in the power of spiritual 
achievement seem to have been wanting, notwithstand- 
ing the theory that placed the ideal of such achieve- 
ment in the past. For Brahmanical faith, however, 
the sphere of effort was not the visible world. 

That all its earnestness and spirituality could not 
Sources of save this piety from ascetic extravagance was 
owing to the fact that it could not be directed 
asceticism, to practical aims and social achievement. But 
our own interest in the visible and transient world is 
not a legacy that we have derived from any Oriental 
religion. We owe it neither to Judaism nor to Chris- 
tianity ; for the one did comparatively little to bring 
out the uses of the outward order of nature ; and tlhe 
other, in the person of its founder, pronounced JUhe 
world to be under doom of speedy destruction. Juda- 
ism indeed has given an impulse to man’s active 
powers by its idea of creation as an instant result of 
divine purpose and will. Hebrew belief in the per- 
sonal enei:gy and authority of God has doubtless 
helped develop corresponding qualities in the West- 
ern mind ; and the humane motives for action, empha- 
sized by Christianity, have seconded the practical 
tendencies of modern times. But, on the whole, we 
owe our faith in this visible world to Greek liberty and 
Roman law, to modern science and art, and to the 
opportunities of social good involved in the circulation 
of thought and intercourse of vigorous nations. It is 
mainly the gift of energetic races^ and depends less 
on religious than on ethnological causes. 
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In the circumstances of the Hindu, it was his special 
glory, as well as his peril, that every thing oftheop- 
flowed to abstract ideas, to pure thought. As 
far back as the Greek invasion, Megasthenes dcncy. 
found the Hindus spending their time in talking about 
life and death. ^ They are still, in their degeneracy, 
natural metaphysicians. Dogma is their staff' of life. 
They draw water out of invisible wells, as we do out 
of visible ones, for daily drink. The deserts swarm 
with anchorets, practising strange rites and muttering 
spells. The city streets are perambulated by painted 
mendicants, rubbed down with ashes, and carrying 
skulls for drinking vessels. Ragged gdsains sit by 
the waysides and under the trees, unfolding super- 
sensual ideas to rustic academies,^ and visionary 
fakirs ply them with fables and dreams. The very 
children learn theological and philosophical sutras 
mechanically, as we do alphabet and multiplication- 
table.^ They are still demonized by abstraction ; 
despising practical limitations, ignoring tangible 
facts. 

Of course this national temperament has its higher 
and its lower forms. And as the passion for invisible 
mysteries degenerated into jugglery and magic, so it 
rose into the mystical aspirations of these poet philoso- 
phers and seers. There is indeed no form of religion 
thus far which has not had analogous results, if not 
in these extreme forms. Christianity, for example, has 
borne supernaturalism and ecclesiasticism as well as 
aspiratibn and sacrifice and love, having sown germs 
of bondage as well as of freedom. 


* Sirabot XV. 59. * See Allen’s p. 404; Buyers’s Northern India* 

* Muller, Sansk. LU.^ p. 74. 
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The effort of Hindu devotees to escape the senses 
Causes of the world of action has already been in 

asceticism, explained as a protest against the charms 
and temptations of a torrid zone. These ascetic 
disciplines were commensurate with the forces they 
sought to overcome. The very word for their aus- 
terity was tapas, or heat. They did not need to 
carry the imagination into other worlds, in order to 
locate their purgatories of fire. They recognized this 
world of sensuous nature as the thing they had to 
master. Their valor and faith lay in pronouncing the 
ever-present foe of freedom and purity an illusion, 
destined to vanish after all in the sole reality of spirit. 

If in those times and in such a climate, there was 
wanting practical force to make nature represent 
moral and intellectual purpose, it was certainly much 
to believe so utterly as these ascetics did in the power 
of the ideal to overcome the world, to disenchant the 
soul from subjection to its masteries and spells. 
At the heart of Hindu religious consciousness was 
faith in the omnipotence of thought. Let us note the 
significance of this faith. 

The meaning of the world for each of us lies in his 
Thepri- thought Concerning it. What the mind 

macyof is tcT itsclf, sucli IS the univcrse to the mind, 
thought, inward makes the outward. We receive 

but what we give.” In the child, that best philoso- 
pher, who yet doth keep his heritage,” the truth we 
here emphasize exists as unconscious instinct, and 
implicit wisdom. He is, in Ids own sphere, the 
” mighty prophet, seer blest.” i^ut it finds manlier 
play in the conscious use of materials for ideal ends. 
To this primacy of the inward forces, to this their 
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power of creating the world in their own likeness, 
even the clearest practical perception and the largest 
social experience must hold fast, or else the "yoke ” 
comes with the task ; a weight, " heavy as frost, and 
deep as life.” The secret of power is to refer circum- 
stance and surrounding to the consciotisncss^ as Cen- 
tral and determinative force, and to provide that this 
light by which we see, this all-shaping, all-construct- 
ing genius of life within us, maintain itself at its 
best. 

Now, since this inherent creative function of thought 
must needs make the outward world in some form 
confess its sway, in what can its dignity consist in a 
state of society where there are no practical materials 
to which it can be applied ? Plainly^ in concentrat- 
ing on itself^ and in affirming itself to be the sole 
reality. In other words, the ascetic maintains self- 
respect, through annihilating the senses, or the per- 
ception of them, by hts mental effoid, lie keeps 
thought sovereign by proving its sufficiency for itself, 
where ouhvard material is wanting. Yet as actual 
details, elements, and forces, however strenuously 
denied, are inevitable, as is also the need of some 
kind of mastery over them, so their reactions on such 
unbalanced idealism turned it into a claim to the pos- 
session of their secret springs through concentration 
of thought alone, Thaumaturgy, the preternatural 
gift of wonder-working with elements and forms, has 
simply meant that thought shall master things^ if 
not through knowledge of their practical uses, then 
through its own inherent right to master them. 
Thought, it says, is primal, creative : things are its 
shadow, its echo, its plastic material, and should 
obey. 
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This is the divine element that shines through the 
In than- fantastic disciplines of Hindu Yogis and Chris- 
maturgy. pillar saints ; behind the absurdity, the 

spiritual pride, the insanity even, of superstition, that 
are of course no less evident. The ascetic has chosen 
his realm, and to his own thought he is master of it. 
Wherever he concentrates his thought, there, for him- 
self and to his own consciousness, he shall control 
phenomena. Thinking devoutly on the sun, it shall 
yield him universal sight; on the pole-star, it shall 
concede him all star powers. Carry mind to the 
bottom of the throat, and hunger shall cease ; to the 
space between his eyebrows, and external contact is 
reduced to a minimum. Let it desire freedom from 
the body, and he shall be free of all elements and 
forms. Mind^ in concentration and essence, is here 
the sovereign power. Now if here instead of mind, 
you put the word faiths you have the Hebrew claim 
of miraculous power ; whether to change stones into 
bread, or water into wine. 

So with the fate that tied souls to transmigration. 
Was it not the consequence of interested motives ; of 
tnought, wandering from its centre, fettered to things? 
" Think on freedom then, on the life beyond self,” says 
the ascetic^ '^and the bonds are broken, the very wheel 
of birth and fate and form is dissolved.” Do we smile 
at the ignorance? That we may easily enough do. 
But there is more than we have noted, behind it. 
There is intuition of the rights of thought, of will, of 
soul. It is the childhood of a gigantic energy; the 
germ of liberty and progress ; none the less so because 
crude and ignorant, and for ages not finding condi- 
tions of higher development. And the materialism 
that can only ridicule it has left out of its own phil- 
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osophy the element that philosophy can least afford to 
spare. 

Asceticism has its unheroic side, not peculiar to the 
Hindu. The Vedanta text has been virtually ^ 

. ^ Asceticism. 

the burden of world-weariness and listlessness 
in all times. " What relish for enjoyment in this 
unsound body, assailed by desire and passion, avarice 
and illusion, sorrow and fear, absence from the loved, 
presence of the hated, disease, leanness, dIcI age, 
and death.” ^ Or hear the old Hebrew preacher: 
"The thoughts of mortal man are miserable, and 
his devices uncertain : for the earthly body vveigheth 
down the soul.” How large a proportion of Christian 
preaching, from first to last, has whined over the 
vanity of the world and the flesh I The practical 
genius of the West, its opportunity of culture and 
construction, at last makes this Christian other-world- 
liness quite intolerable ; though there are still creeds 
that, like the old Egyptian monks, are watering its 
dry sticks in the sand. 

But we are to remember that a religion that should 
dare to claim the state, market, scientific progress, and 
social reform, as free fields of natural human develop- 
ment, could not possibly have existed till this present 
time of secular interests and largest ethnic inter- 
course. The Oriental world had neither gift nor 
place for this hope in visible things. From India to 
Palestine, from the Veda to the Gospels, why should 
they not have lacked substance, to the watching soul, 
like a vapor that was soon to pass away? Social 
aspiration and moral enterprise could not find play, 
even " on midnight’s sky of rain to paint a golden 

^ See also Y&Jnav.^ III. 8, to6. He who seeks substance in human life» which is 
pithless as the Kadali stem, and hollow as a bubble, is without reason.'* 

24 
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morrow.” And as the Hebrew Christ fastened his 
hope on a speedy coming of the end,” so the Hindu 
saint put his '' golden morrow ” into that Absolute Life 
in which all worlds should sink like a dream. And 
to reach that Life, what absolute surrender his disci- 
plines made of mind and body and will to an ideal 
good ! Asceticism was, there at least, a brave and 
believing religion. 

This faith in the rights of mind over matter, which 
Genns of in its lowcr forms becomes asceticism and 
is the germ of that intellectual grasp 
thought, and subtlety which has lifted the Indo- 
European race above the rest of mankind in what 
depends on the brain alone. Hindu speculation holds 
not only germs, but even types, and in many respects 
very noble ones, of the deepest philosophical systems 
of the West. It has been said, doubtless in this sense, 
to have exhausted all the forms which other times 
and peoples appropriate severally to themselvei.” * 
Liberty of thought was, for Hindu purposes, perfect, 
in the sacerdotal class in India. 2 The contentions of 
the schools afford ample proof of this. There 
nothing to limit their speculative genius. The^Ii'e- 
lieved the Infinite ever accessible to the seeker ; and 
the traditions and holy books were but helps on the 
way, to be set aside for a nobler goal. 

So in this teeming brain, haunted by a sense of the 
eternal and unseen, there rose an earlier, or 

Scope of 11, x-v . 1 

Hindu sys- perhaps we should say rather an Oriental, 
terns. Platonism, Stoicism, Mysticism, Cynicism, 
Pietism. Forms of thought and faith kindred to these 
Western systems have been fermenting in^ the Hindu 


> Wagner, A llgemeine Myihol , p. 88. 


* See Muir, HI. 57. 
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mind from the times of the later Rig Veda hymns 
down to the present day. Its Brahma holds in solu- 
tion, more or less vaguely defined^ the Orphic hymn 
and the Eleatic philosophy. Here, in Eastern form 
indeed, and without Hellenic energy of will, is the 
mystical Orphic '' Zeus, first, midst, and last ; Zeus, 
element and ruler ; Zeus, essence and father ; 
Zeus, one and all.” Here the Kosmos ” of Xeno- 
phanes, "that sees, hears, and thinks;” his "all-rul- 
ing, spheric Unity of Mind, incomprehensible, with- 
out beginning, end, or change ; ” and the "Ens unum” 
of Parmenides, whereinto all differences dissolved. 
Here the Anaxagorean "Nous,” or Mind, "ruler of 
all.” Here negation of the manifold; Heraclitean 
sense of universal flux ; Zenonic dialectics, proving 
that there could be no substantial being in this 
perpetual evanescence. Here the Western Cynic is 
foreshadowed in the Eastern Gymnosophist.^ Here 
Philo’s Logos xdt 7T()oq)onixOi^*) y essential and 

manifest, embracing all. Here Seneca’s "All, one 
only, and deity.” ^ Here Marcus Aurelius’s "One 
God, one substance, one law, one common reason, 
and one truth.”^ Here the "ecstasy” of Plotinus ; here 
Persian Sufism, mystic Jelalleddin and Sadi; here 
Berkeley’s idealism, and Malebranche’s vision of "all 
in God.” Here, without its scientific basis or its intense 
practical vitality, Goethe’s sense of a universal cosmic 
Soul. 

And here Hegel’s identity of Thought and Being, 
of subject and object. The Vedanta must have 
influenced Plotinus : it anticipates Spinoza. The 
Sankhya foreshadows at once the skeptics, the posi- 

^ On this point see Grote’s PlaUt ch. xxxriii. * Epistle^^ 92. 

* Meditaiumsy VII. 9. 
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tivists, the rationalists, the quietists, of later limes. 
An earlier Kantian criticism, as elaborate too in its 
way, denies the certitude of the understanding, yet 
holds fast to the rock of moral sanctions. An earlier 
Fichtean intuition affirms selfishness to be the fiilse an 
unreal, and pursues the Hbert}^ of spiritual obedien , 
as ”the blessed life.” All these are of course in forms 
peculiar to Hindu genius. 

Here also is the substance of all great philosophies 
of evil, — holding that it is the condition of finiteness, 
or comes of things taken in fragments, seen in part; 
that the world must not be conceived apart from God, 
if we would know it as it is. 

And here are unmistakable forms of spiritual cour- 
age and trust, and all-controlling aspirations to the 
highest tliought, as the soul’s native place ; to absolute 
good, as rounding the universe and leaving out no life 
that is or can be ; aspirations which foreshadow Chris- 
tian ideals of the divine, and yield, as do the best of 
these also, hints of a purer worship yet to come, that 
shall supplant defects which are constantly character- 
istic of Christian thought ; and especially that imperr 
feet sense of the essential unity of all life, and that 
lack of intellectual liberty which must ever result from 
all exclusive claims of personal or historical authority 
over the religious nature of man. 



II. 

sAnkhya. 




sAnkhya. 


/^UR sketch of Religious Philosophy thus far, 
while illustrative of the general features of 
Hindu thought, has represented in the main what is 
called the Vedanta or Orthodox school of belief. 
This is founded on the Vedas, as well as most con- 
genial with the national mind. Yet we have already 
seen that it was capable of emancipating itself from 
idolatry of scripture, and affirming the intimacy of 
man with God through his own essential nature. We 
have now to examine a different path to the affirmation 
of spiritual being and sovereignty ; one in which 
these elements of freedom are still more prominent, 
the S&nkhya system of Kapila. 

Little is known of Kapila ; whose name, a synonym 
of Fire, hovers, like the names of other found- KapUaand 
ers of Hindu schools, between mythology and 
history. He is held by some to have been an 
incarnation of Agni ; by others, of Vishnu. The ori- 
gin of his system cannot be definitely assigned to any 
special date. More important than any such histori- 
cal determination is the fact that its persistence and 
productivity show it to be a natural and spontaneous 
growth of the Aryan mind. 

Like all other systems of Oriental philosophy, it is 
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comprised in a series of aphorisms, or Sutras^ adapted 
for retention in the memory, and as texts for instruc- 
tion. And these aphorisms, though already carefully 
studied and expounded by scholars like Colebrooke, 
Wilson, Weber, Muller, and Ballantyne, are still much 
obscured by an exceedingly compact and elliptical 
style, and by the difficulty of translating and even of 
comprehending modes of thought and speech peculiar 
to the Oriental mind.^ 

The earnestness with which Oriental studies are 
now pursued, both in Europe and the East, justify the 
hope that we shall soon possess ample data for ap- 
preciating the vast store of philosophical germs and 
developments contained in the six great Hindu sys- 
tems, or darianas^ of which the S^nkhya is the most 
practical, scientific, and consequent, and, as some 
think, the oldest.^ It is for these reasons, as well as 
from its apparent attitude as the opposite pole to the 
religious philosophy of the Vedanta, that I have 
selected it from among these different schools for 
special presentment, according to my apprehension of 
its meaning. 

Nothing we know of the whole body of Hindu 
Unt ofaim more impressive than the unity 

in Hindu of its aim. Covering the whole field of specu- 
phiiosophy. thought, Seeking to unfold the mystery 

of the universe from every point of view, these schools 

1 The purpose of the present work is satisfied by presenting such general idea of the 
substance of the SSnkhya as can be derived from the results of these labors ; and especially 
from the translation and commentary of Dr. Ballantyne in the Bibliotheca Jndica^ printed 
at Calcutta in 1862-65. Of gieat value also lor the comprehension of these Sutras is the 
S&nkhya K&ri^y (seventy Memorial SefUem-es^ definitive of the system), which has 
been translated with commentaries, native and other, by Professor Wilson. Sutra is 
probably from siv, to sew, and refers to the stnng with which the leaves containing the 
aphorisms are bound together. 

* Weber, Varies, p. 212; Thomson’s Bhag. Gith, J?itrod.% ch. iii. The dariemae ars 
the two S&nkhyas, the two Mimdnsds, the Nydya, and the Vaiseshika. 
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are yet penetrated by one and the same motive, — to 
reach mukti^ or moksha^ deliverance from bonds. 
They are tributes of the intellect to demands of the 
moral and spiritual being. They are at once, on the 
one hand, an involuntary confession of the heavy con- 
ditions imposed on human existence by the absence 
of social science, and practical and political liberty, 
as well as by manifold forms of moral weakness and 
enslavement to desire, growing out of constitutional 
and climatic disadvantages; and, on the other, in 
decisive reaction upon these bonds, asserting full 
capacity to ascend into a sphere of freedom, reality, 
and true vision. 

All these schools are possessed by the sense of 
moral sequence^ of the inevitable fruitage of every 
action after its own kind, embodied in their concep- 
tion of karma. On this proceeds the belief, also 
common to them all, in transmigration^ or the ” bonds 
of birth ; ” and in the spiritual body^ which attends the 
soul, as the ultimation of its past life, and determines 
the new form it is to assume at death. And to escape 
that bondage to renewed births, by transcending the 
power of actions to necessitate them, was a grand 
common purpose of all Hindu systems. 

Kapila’s first aphorism, ” The end of man is the 
complete cessation of the threefold pain,” 
a negative aspect, impressed on it by intense and affirma. 
consciousness of the force of human limita-^*°"* 
tions, which does little justice to the serenity and joy 
of his unfolding process of emancipation, and to the 
positive assurance of good that beckons him onward 
like a sun in the heavens of thought. Beyond all 
endeavors at rejection, beyond the ceaseless and 
radical ”nay, nay,” with which it met all definite 
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forms of life or action that claimed to satisfy its ideal 
of freedom, there was a clearly positive faith, a definite 
and unswerving aim. And Kapila’s negation does 
not essentially differ from the mystical promise of the 
Vedanta, which emphasizes the "enjoyment of Brah- 
ma ” as the end of man. 

Emancipation of the spiritual essence is the all-em- 
bracing inspiration of the Hindu Word, whether the 
emphasis be placed on the process or the fulfilment. 
Of all its forms of speculation, this moral aspiration, 
this ascent from pain to peace, from darkness to light, 
from bonds to liberty, as the one imperative and the 
one practicable thing, is the vital substance. This is 
the "life more than meat” of Hindu faith. This 
common purpose is, in fact, the form under which 
the grand instinct of unity, which we have found to 
be characteristic of the race, made itself master of 
their philosophical capacities. 

The Nydya of Gotama was a method of Logic ; 
The other it aimed at no less than to discover what- 
systems. socver could be known, and how to attain the 
assurance of reality. Roer characterizes its idea of 
God as coming " nearest to the Christian conception 
of an Infinite and Personal Spirit.” However this 
may be, it pursues all objects of thought; and with 
such fulness and definiteness in its forms of cognition 
as to " allow a place for the treatment of every modern 
science ; ” and this purely in order to the " deliverance 
of man from evil.”^ The Vais'eshika of Kanada is a 
similar search for universal certitude, through an ex- 
haustive analysis of categories in many respects , more 

* See the careful analysis of Hindu Systems by Muller, in ZeiUchr d. D> AT. (?., VI. 
pp. 1-34 and 219-242) and VI 1 . pp. 287-313 ; Madhusadana’s Review of Hindu LUera- 
ture in Weber’s Jndische Studien^ 1 . 1-12; Duncker’s GeschUhie d. Alterihumst 11 * 
163-173. 
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searching and complete than those of Aristotle ; and 
not without many striking divinations of physical laws 
and phenomena, — such as an atomic system, the per- 
ception of four primary elements, and of a finer ether 
as vehicle of sound. ^ But this also was a baptism of 
the whole field of human faculty and resource to the 
same purpose of spiritual emancipation. Kanada 
opens his Sutras with the words : " Let us unfold the 
way of duty” (dharmd). ''Duty is that which leads 
to wisdom and the highest good.”^ To the same end 
the Vedanta, or speculative portion of the Mimdnsd^ 
expounds the meaning of revelation and the unity of 
the human soul with the divine. The of Palafi- 
jali describes the disciplines by which that union is to 
be achieved. Finally, the Karma l^oga of the Bha- 
gavadgit^ resumes the substance of all systems in 
philosophical synthesis, and crowns them with a poetic 
vision and a moral enthusiasm, that seem the triumphal 
song of deliverance by Thought. Such the earnest- 
ness of this old persistent study of the laws and pro- 
cesses of mind.® 

1 Roer’s Transl. of the Vaiseskika Philos, in Zeitschr. d. D. M. G., XXL XXII. 

* Or, “which through exaltation leads to emancipation’* (Ballantyne). — Banerjea 
{Dialog’ues on Hindu Philosophy) pronounces dhartna to be only “class (or caste) duty.” 
But can any word, used as the generic expression of obligation, the synonym of oughts and 
this m all systems and relations, mean nothing else than the performance of a given set of 
observances? The same word is used by Buddhists, who reject caste, to denote their moral 
law. It IS used wherever we should use the word ought. But Mr. Banerjea thinks also 
(p. a8o) that all the schools are atheistic, because they are more or less pantheistic (jic), 
and because they do not teach “ a Creator, separate from the world ” {Pre/.^ ix ). And 
his true sage, the Christian Satyakama, is as credulous about Bible miracles and mysteries 
as the philosophers he is refuting are towards the Vedic ones. “ Duty,” m Mi. Banerjea’s 
philosophy, “ can only receive sanction from the will of a personal God.” If this only meane 
that the principle of right doing implies intelligence as the loot of being, and fountain of 
law, it is of course admitted. But when, in illustration of the real meaning, we are told 
that ** all idea of duty is repudiated in the VedSnta, because the human soul and deity are 
there identical” (p. 83), we begin to comprehend how veiy much this author’s notions of a 
’personal God” have unfitted him to apprehend mystical piety and the unity of being 
mth its manifestations. 

• The subtleties of Hindu dialectics turn upon formulas and words, and are probably 
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"This philosophy,” says Gaudapada, in his com- 
mentary on the Sankhya Karika, " was iin- 

Rationalism 

of the Sauk- parted to Kapila as a boat for crossing the 
ocean of ignorance in which the world was 
immersed.” " Revelation,” says the Kfirik^ itself, 
" is ineffectual ; for it is defective in some respects 
and excessive in others. To know how to dis- 
criminate perceptible principles from the One that 
cannot be perceived, and from the thinking soul, is 
better.” ^ 

The Sankhya, therefore, is rationalistic. It is care- 
ful to define the principles of a true dialectic for tlie 
discovery of truth. And its grounds of proof are 
three : perception, inference, and right affirmation, 
which it further designates as a form of Sruiiy or 
"revelation.”^ This last is declaimed by the com- 
mentators to mean the Vedas ; but both Kapila and 
the Karika mention it last in order of importance. 
" The Sankhya,” says Roer,^ " was frequently in op- 
position to the doctrine of the Vedas, and sometimes 
openly declared so. Although it referred to them, it 
did so only when they accorded with its own doc- 
trines ; and it rejected their authority in case of dis- 
crepancy.” 

Kapila‘, ajier a Hindu way^ was a positivist. He 
The root did not trouble his mind with seeking a first 
principle. Cause or Source of all. That were but 
" regressus in infinitum.” He did not demand how 

carried to a degree of refinement never equalled elsewhere. Yet there is a Spartan, 
or rather Stoic, simplicity about the plain rude huts(/<7/»), where hosts of pupils, generation 
after generation, have plied these mental gymnastics under countless masters of the great 
systems of philosophy, which profoundly impresses the European philosopher. Not less 
striking is the rule of these dialectics that every one shall present the view of his opponent, 
and exhaust all that can be said in its behalf, before refuting it and maintaining his own 
£. B. Cowell in Proceeding's of Bengal Society^ June, 1867. 

^ Sdnkhya Kdrikd^ II. * K&rikd^ V. * JtUrod. to ^vet&svatara. 
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things came to be here, but what they arc, and to 
what end they are here. He took the realities he felt 
and saw, referred them to certain root principles as 
primary and substantial, and made these his starting- 
point for the discriminations which should teach the 
truth, of being. ^ And these primary substances or 
” roots he found to be two in number, and essentially 
distinct; the one representing the material of which 
the complex experience of actual consciousness is 
shaped ; and the other, its constant and inviolable be- 
holder, representing the ideal essence for which it all 
exists, and by virtue of whose higher presence it be- 
comes of value. This latter substance he did not ver}'' 
clearly define, except by contrast with the other : how 
was it possible to define the ineflable freedom and 
bliss of that life of which all experience but serves 
to teach the transcendence? But the point of moment 
and the path of life was in knowing that such an ideal 
personality really is and abides ; that the world exists 
and experience is developed, for its sake ; and that 
one can be delivered out of all the perturbations 
and errors and blind subserviences which he finds 
in his experience, into its pure freedom, light, and 
peace. 

This, as I understand it, is the substance of Kap- 
ila’s distinction between Prakriti, or "nature,” and 
Purusha, or " soul.’’ It was at once speculative and 
moral, it affirmed that each individual’s action, pas- 
sion, perception, had its value in and through its rela- 
tion to an ideal personality above and beyond it, for 
whose purposes it was working, and whose purity and 
freedom were constant and secure. 

It has been usual to translate Prakriti by the terms 


* Aphorisms 0/ /Capiia, I. 68. 


• Ibid., I. 67. 
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nature ” and matter.” But it certainly does not sig- 
nify either nature or matter, in the senses now 
ofmind even given b}’ US to tliosc tcmis. Praknti ^ means 
mPniknu. primary principle, a self-subsistent orig- 
inal essence ; and in this sense Mula (the root) 
PrakritP" is taken by Kapila to represent the sub- 
stratum of all experience, except Purusha, or SouU 
which is the other, and tlie idcaU root-principle for 
which it exists. Prakriti " is not crude, visible, or 
divisible matter,” but that ” first principle which was 
taught in Greece also by Pythagoras, Plato, and Aris- 
totle,” and which in fact has no property of body.”^ 
It is all-pervading, immutable, one, w'ithout cause or 
end. It enfolds and evolves*^ senses, without being 
sense as distinct from spirit. It contains and evolves 
mind also ; and this not in a materialistic sense, as a 
mere ’product of its creative power, — because 
the great positive principle of Kapila is that, as there 
is no production of something out of nothings the efiect 
already pre-exists in the cause, and like comes from 
like only, just as the act of the sculptor can only 
produce the manifestation of the image that was 
already [ideally] in the stone.” ^ Mind, therefore, 
pre-exists in the essence of Prakriti,, which conse- 
quently cannot be mere ” matter ” as distinct from 
mind. But Prakriti evolves both senses and mind, 
only through the presence and purpose of Soulf 
which again must not be confounded with mind, as 
thus evolved in a secondary, instrumental, and senses 
entangled form. 


* From pra, before,, and kri, io make (procreo), indicating pre-existent, produedv* 
foice. 

* Wilson’s Kkrik&s p. 82. 

* VijnSna Bikhshu’s commentary on the Sftnkhya. AphorUms^ I. 78, xao. 
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Prakriti is also the equipoise, or essential substratum, 
of the three gtmas [or qualities] of goodness, ^he three 
foulness [or rather, appetence], and dark- 
ness,” — elements which in a mixed, consorted, and 
confused manner, are, as bonds (guna), involved in 
all experience, moral and intellectual ; but which must 
pass away, with all their blind gravitations, in tlu; 
serene light and liberty of " Soul.” These gunas cer- 
tainly cannot have been regarded as merely physical, 
however related to the organs of sense, and the bodily 
investment of mind. They correspond, probably, as 
nearly as we can express them, to physical and moral 
temperaments.^ Thus goodness is described as en- 
lightening,” foulness as ” urgent, or passionate,” and 
darkness as ” heavy and enveloping.”'^ The guna of 
"goodness” is, it would seem, a temperamental, un- 
discerning instinct for what is right and good. The 
guna of "foulness” (or appetence) is that perturba- 
tion of the passions, that blind headiness of desire, 
that vehement grasp and cling upon things as if they 
could not be spared, which blurs the sight, and stains 
the motive, and enslaves the will. The guna of 
" darkness ” is the gloom of downward gravitation to a 
sensual and brutish state. These products of Prakriti 
are said to consort with each other, as resulting, in 
different degrees and different aspects and directions, 
from one and the same action.^ And these are in 
equipoise and perpetual possibility, in Prakriti, as the 
threfe streams are united in the Ganges.^ 

From this first principle or "primary root,” this un- 


> The Gnostics, in like manner, recognized three kinds of men, the pnetmaiicaly or 
spiritual : the pjfychical^ attracted both to sense and spirit ; and the hylical^ or material. 

« KArikA^ XIII. * Ibid , XII. 

* C0mmgnt» 0/ Gauda^Ada on /CArtkA, XVI. 
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changing essence of all things mutable, discrete, mer- 
The seven g^nt in their causes again,” ^ come what Kap* 
principles, calls tlic scvcn " produccd and productive 
principles.” They are called viki'iti (from vi^ difler- 
ently, and to make), indicating that they are not 
external products made of nothing, but modifications 
rather of the root itself. 

These are (i) "Mahat,” the Great one, called also 
buddhi, or understandings meaning doubtless Mind 
in its active relations and consequent limitations ; 
whence, (2) "Ahankara,” self-consciousness, or ego^ 
ism; whence, (3) five "subtile rudiments,” which are 
the grounds of our cognition of sound, touch, smell, 
form, and taste. And these seven powers potentiate for 
us — or, as Kapila says, " produce ” — the five organs of 
sensation, the five organs of action, and the five gross 
elements, or lowest form of matter, to which is added 
"manas,” or mind as the percipient and sensitive ele- 
ment, that refers them to a single consciousness.^ These 
last are "products, but unproductive.” And the outward 
organs of sense are called the gates or doors, while 
the higher internal forces that make these their means 
of communication — namely, understanding, self-con- 
sciousness, and sensibility — are called the warders!^ 

" He who knows these tw^enty-five principles,” says 
The twenty- Kapila, "is liberated, whatever order of [social] 
life he may have entered.”* 

Now, of the seven productive principles that flow 
Further from Prakrit!, Mahat is further defined by its 
definitions, faculties of " virtuc, knowledge, and power:” 

t Aristotle says {Metaph , I. 3), that ** there must be a certain permanent Naturt^ or 
primary matter, from which other entities are produced, and which remains in a state of 
conservation ” 

• Karik&. Also, Aphorisms, I. 6i ; II. 17, 18. • KArtkA, XXXV. 

* Gaudapdda on K&r.^ 1 . 
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virtue (or dharma) being the fulfilment of the duties 
of humanity, and power being the ” subjugation of 
nature.”* Ahankara is egoism, or consciousness, 
considered as involving the pride (abhimana) that, 
for Hindu conscience, always vitiates the feeling of 
individuality ; and the self-sufficiency that says there 
is no other supreme but me.”^ Both " understanding” 
and ''egoism” are of course imperfect: the one as 
affected by mental incompetency, error, and manifold 
circumstance ; the othep as the illusion of self-com- 
placency. And their use is in subserving the spiritual 
ideal, by pointing to somewhat beyond, and in con- 
trast with themselves. What Kapila meant by the 
"subtile rudiments” is not so easy to determine, — per- 
haps some finer elementary substance, from which the 
grosser organs were supposed to emanate ; but, more 
probably, the subjective, intelligent ground involved 
in sensation ; the perceptivity required for the act of 
receiving outward impressions ; and this taken as 
generator of the special senses themselves, — one sub- 
tile form for each sense. 

Concerning all this, we must observe that, as is 
usual with Hindu thinking, so here, intelli- Piecedence 
ijence generates gross matter, not the reverse ; 

00^0 ^ ’ gence to 

and if Prakriti, the root of these seven intelli- nutter, 
gent principles, is called "unconscious,” this is meant 
in no absolute sense, and in none that invalidates the 
precedence of intelligence ; since, however uncon- 
scious, it is still active ; and active, moreover, in serv- 
ing a higher intelligence still ; " fulfilling the purposes 
of soul, spontaneous!}'' and by an innate property ; its 
instruments performing their functions by mutual in- 

> Gaudap^da on KAr., XXII 1 . 

* Vdchespati’s Comment on KAr^ XXIV. ; Aph.^ 11 . 16. 

25 
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vitation, the soul's purpose being the motive.”^ ''For 
this alone does Prakriti act, to fulfil the soul’s desire.” ^ 
Among the errors about the nature of soul which 
constitute bondage, that of confounding it with matter,^ 
or any of the products of Prakriti, is pronounced 
by all Sankhyan authorities to be the most radical. 
”Soul,” says Kapila, "is something other than body ; 
since what is combined, and so discerptible, is for the 
sake of some other that is indiscerptible.” " Soul is 
not material, because it is the experiencer ; and because 
of its superintendence over nature.”^ 

Further : the principle of intelligent perceptive 
power (mahat) is capable of discriminatint^ 

Soul distinct ^ ^ 1 1 • • r . 

and sever- between Purusha and Prakriti;'* and in so 
doing, recognizes soul as superior to both 
"nature” and itself, in consequence of its being tnicl- 
ligcncc in a higher sense than itself. For soul, 
according to Kapila, must not be confounded with 
mind as such ; ^ having a higher form of knowledge ; 
pure, independent, undisturbed vision. " Soul- is the 
seer, the spectator, bystander.”^ Have we not here a 
hint of intuition^ in its distinction from opinion; of 
the higher reason in contrast with the limits of the 
understanding ? 

I have said that Kapila, after a Hindu way, was a 
positivist. But he certainly was not a mate- 

PositivTsm * ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

in the Sank- rial ist. The Sankhya has plainly in many 
respects a transcendental method and faith. 
But what is the meaning of that " spontaneity and 
innate property” of unconscious Prakriti, that inde- 
pendent force by which it acts, even in " service of 

» A'drikci, XXXI. 

• Wilson's Comment, onK&r,^ XLV. 

» Karikh, XXX VH 
^ A phAl 29 . A'drm,XlX. 


* Il)id,XLn.; Apk.yll. 3^37- 

• Aphorisms, I. 139, 142, 143. 

® Apk.y I 129, 130. 
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soul ” ? Have we not here a germ of positive science ? 
Is it any thing else than an instinctive presentiment of 
natural law, and of the development of the world there- 
by ? And is not the remanding of soul to the position of 
a '' witness and seer,” not interfering with those innate 
properties of spontaneous development, an imperfect 
recognition of the invariability of natural law, and its 
independence of all external volition or arbitrary in- 
tervention ? I cannot find a better explanation than 
this of his meaning, when, as if fascinated by the 
self-adequacy of nature, he refers the orderly processes 
of experience to modifications of an active but uncon- 
scious principle. Yet the unconsciousness of Prakriti 
is, as we have just seen, only relative to itself as pro- 
cess, as mode, or as law. It stands in the closest rela- 
tion to conscious intelligence^ or soul, which, if not its 
cause, is allowed to be the motive from which it acts 
and the force which superintends ” it.^ These are 
hints that soul, in the Sankhya, really means spirit 
guiding the course of nature, though Kapila does not 
seem to have followed them out. So the strictest 
modern positivist must recognize in natural law that 
unity, beauty, order, mystery, which are in fact repre- 
sentative of whatever intelligence holds most w^orthj' 
of itself. 

What does Kapila mean here by "soul” and its 
"desire”? How does Prakriti point to that for whose 
service it exists ? In other words, how does the actual 
enforce faith in the ideal ? Here is the compact 
answer to the last questions : — 

“ Since sensible objects are for use of another [than them- 
selves] ; since the opposite of that which has the three qualities 
must exist ; since there must be superintendence ; since there must 

* Kdrika, XVII. ; Aphorisms^ I. 14a. 
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be one to enjoy ; and since there is a drawing to abstraction^ — that 
is, since every one desires release, — therefore [know we that] 
Soul isP'^ 

What then is Soul ? It is aflirmed to be free from all 
What is qualities which produce the imperfections of 
experience, — free, therefore, from their activ- 
ity or pursuit of special objects, which in experience 
produces dependence, bondage, loss, and grief. As 
steadfast, imperturbable, perfectly self-subsistent, it 
must be related to the world of imperfect conditions 
as a witness and a bystander only, not a participant 
in these defects. 

In other words, — as we should say, and as the 
Hindu, in his fashion, says here, I think, quite clearly, 
— an ideal caf ability stands fast in us, as the real sub- 
stance of ourselves, untouched by the errors and stains 
of life, unabated by its discouragements, with serenity 
beholding them, as it were, in their real outwardness 
to its own essence. 

Yet this ideal essence, like the Hellenic-Hebrew 
Soul not ''Wisdom,” though " remaining in itself, makes 
really bound. things new.” It is constantly united with 
Prakriti in the individual consciousness, and so af>- 
fears to share in its infirmities, to be bound in 
all the fetters of experience. But the appearance 
is illusory. The soul is not really bound. In all 
this confused activity, this unsatisfactory doing, it is 
the qualities ” that are active, while the stranger ” 
[soul] but affears the agent.^ It is like our con- 
founding fire and iron in a heated bar, or sun and 
water in reflections from a stream ; like the color of 
glass when a rose is near it. It is illusion : verbal ; 
resides in the mind, not in the soul itself.” ^ The soul 

‘ KtrikA, XVII. » Ibid.. XX. » Aph., I. 58. 
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cannot be bound. ” Verily not any soul is bound, 
or released, or transmigrates ; but nature (Prakriti) 
alone is so, in relation to the variety of beings.” ^ 
In other words, the bondage men feel is not essential 
bondage ; ^ and thoroughly to know this by faith in 
the soul -as absolute, imperishable, and free,^ is libera- 
tion. Plotinus, also, asserts the soul to be an essence 
which miseries and changes cannot touch ; that these 
reach only to the shadow of it, not the substance ; that 
its bliss is in pure seeing, free of the blindness of ma- 
terial desires and pursuits. How the soul comes to be 
united with nature,” or the defects of experience, 
Kapila does not ask. He accepts the fact. Whence 
comes our ideal vision, is not the first, nor the main 
question, nor soluble for the scientific understanding at 
any time. For what end it is always with us, is the 
point of moment. And Kapila’s answer is that, prac- 
tically, " union is for the sake of liberation.” Till 
true discrimination is attained, till the validity and 
independence of this higher personality is appreciated, 
there remains the illusion which is bondage and pain. 
The lame and the blind are journeying, and agree to 
help each other ; the blind carries the lame on his 
shoulders, and the journey is accomplished, since the 
one can walk and the other show the way. So soul ” 
conjoined with nature,” if it cannot move, can see ; 
and ” nature,” if it cannot see, can advance under 
guidance. Thus liberation is effected, and the jour- 
ney ends.* The Sankhya loves to describe the essen- 
tial good-will that resides in the process, arduous as it 
is; the real harmony of ideal and actual, the friend- 
ly purpose that animates this necessary illusion and 


^ K&rik&t LXII.; Aph,^ I. 160, 162. 
* 1. 12, 15, 19. 


* Aph, I. 7. 

* K&rik&, XXL 
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defect; the effort, as it were, of Prakriti herself to 
deliver man from his pain. That man shall know 
and discern her truth, — not that she hold him 
bound in ignorance, — is her purport. Unconscious 
nature lives and loves, in his desire. " As people 
engage in acts to relieve desires, so nature to liberate 
soul ; generous, seeking no benefit, nature accom- 
plishes the wish of ungrateful Soul.” ^ Her evolution 
goes on " for deliverance of each soul : ” it is " done 
for another’s sake as for self.” Here is unity of 
spirit plucked even from the abysses of speculative 
analysis, of essential distinction ! ” Nothing,” says 

Gaudapada, "is, in my opinion, more gentle than 
Prakriti : once aware of having been seen, she does 
not expose herself again to the gaze of soul.” ^ How 
delicate and genial is this sense of illusion, which 
makes error vanish from the eyes of truth, as one 
who knows she should not be seen ! 

Similar ideas are found in the Gnostic systems. 
And the fundamental principle of both philosophies 
Is the same. "Bondage is from misconception.”^ 
It consists in errors about the nature of soul. If this 
seems to ignore the moral element, we have seen that 
the intellectual and the moral are closely associated in 
the old philosophies of the Arj^an race ; that " knowl- 
edge” involves entering into the nature of what is 
known, becoming one with the ideal, through aban- 
donment of all selfish and sensual interests. 

All Oriental wisdom assumes to a greater or less 

Moral reia. Platouic maxim, that to 

lions of this know virtue is to love it, and that whoso really 
^ sees vices musl shun them. That moral evil 


» LVIII. LX. 

• Ibid., LXl. 


* Ibid , LVI. 

« A^,, III. *4. 
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is from misconception, and is to be cured by the pure 
vision of truth, is at least a principle tending to 
purify the conscience, and urge it to the pursuit of 
the real, to surrender of the shadow and the surface 
to win the substance of virtue. In the absence of 
that light which science lends to the conscience, the 
moral effect of this absolute faith in right knowing must 
have been relatively greater than that of distinctively 
intellectual motives at the present day. 

The Sankhya is philosophy rather than ethics ; and 
its aphorisms do not enter definitely into the 
special disciplines by which pure " soul ” was value of the 
to be reached. Yet the very substance of its 
''discrimination’' is the preference of higher to lower 
principles ; of the eternal to the transient ; of ideal 
personality to self-centred individuality ; of spirit to 
sense ; of duty to desire. And the sum of those 
"defects of the understanding” which cause "dela}?^ of 
liberation ” is distinctly defined to be " acquiescence 
the self-complacency that causes it to stop short of that 
perfect sacrifice by which truth is fully known. 

Of the forms of such "acquiescence,” four are tn~ 
ternaL The first relates to nature^ and consists in 
merely recognizing principles as of nature, without 
going further ; the second, to means^ a mere depend- 
ance on observance ; the third, to timc^ a mere wait- 
ing, as if liberation would come in good season ; the 
fourth, to Itick^ expecting it to turn up by chance. 
The other, or external^ kinds of acquiescence, are 
forms of abstinence from objects, merely because of 
the trouble and anxiety they bring. ^ 

The practical philosophy of the Sankhya, as far as 


» KhrikCi, I 


^ Gaudapida on A'iSr., L. 
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it can be seen in the Aphorisms, in fact, reminds us of 
the manly precepts of the later Stoic and the breadth 
of the Eclectic schools. 

“ Not in a perturbed mind does wisdom spring.” 

“ The lotus is according to the soil it grows in.” 

“ Success is slow ; and not even, though instruction be heard, is 
the end gained without reflection.” 

“ Not by enjoyment is desire appeased.” 

“ Go not, of thine own will, near to one driven by strong desire.” 

“ He who is without hoj>es is happy.” 

“ Though one devote himself to many teachers, he must take the 
essence, as the bee from flowers.”' 

How far the sacrifice must be carried may be learned 
Limiti) of from the following decisive aphorism of the 

=^if.abnega- Karika : — 
tion. 

“ Liberation obtained through knowledge of the twenty-five princi- 
ples leaches the one only knowledge, — that neither I am, nor is 
aught mine, nor do I exist.” ^ 

Such is Wilson’s translation, which doubtless a little 
periphrasis would make more intelligible to the Teu 
tonic mind. 

How are we to understand such a statement as this? 
If it were the language of sentiment, instead of being, 
as it is, a positive aphorism of philosophy, it might 
find its equivalents in the mystical piety of every age. 
That it should here mean either nihilism, or the ''desire 
of annihilation,” is plainly impossible. We have seen 
that even the Vedanta, in resolving all existence into 
illusion, except the life of the soul in the absolute and 
eternal, taught no such purpose of self-destruction. 
Can we then imagine this to be, in any sense, compati- 
ble with the intense realism of Kapila, who firmly 
insists not only that nature is a positive principle and 


» Aph., IV. 


* K&rm, LXIV, 
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entity,^ but that soul is not one, but many ; and that 
each of these souls is a unit, or monad, real and 
imperishable?’^ The whole aim of the Sankhya is 
liberation ^^for the sake of which is the frofer 
fcf'soiiality, and nowise to be lost, nor merged, nor 
marred. Kapila indeed takes special pains to declare 
that "the soul’s aim is not annihilation.”^ And the 
commentators on the verse above quoted explain it to 
mean that the one true wisdom is "difference from 
egotism,” and "exemption from being the seat of 
pain;”/.^., from the errors and bonds of the under- 
standing in its consciousness of agency.^ "By these 
expressions, — 'neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor 
do I exist,’ — we are not to understand negation 
of soul. This would be direct contradiction to the 
Sankhya categories. It is intended merely as nega- 
tion of the soul’s having any active participation, in- 
dividual interest, or property, in human pains and 
human feelings. The verse does not amount, there- 
fore, as Cousin has supposed, to "le nihilisme absolu, 
dernier fruit du skepticisme.”^ 

It should seem that the term in Wilson’s 

explanation, as indicating what is to be dismissed from 
the life in liberation, covers too large a ground ; since 
the soul, as Kapila conceives it, is properly the very 
essence of our humanity, and all human experience is 
for its sake.® 

Yet, inasmuch as in Hindu thought knowledge of 
soul can be attained only by becoming it Disparage- 
would follow that the interests of the body, 

1 Aph.^ I. 79: VI. S3. 

* Aph,^ I. 144, 149-151. **As the elements are real so is the soul real.** Y&jnao.% 
III. 149 - 

» Aph.^ I. 47. ^ ChandrikAy quoted by Wilson, p. 180. 

» Wilson, p. 181. « Aph.f II. 46. 
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and properly the body itself, must pass away before 
liberation, in the pure and perfect sense, can be 
achieved. Disparagement of man’s physical and 
practical relations is of course the weak point in this 
as in all Oriental philosophy. Kapila’s insistence 
on the "isolation” of soul, and its distinction from 
"nature,” involves a constant endeavor to separate the 
two in the interest of the former, which even his 
realistic view of "nature,” and his perception of her 
essential sympathy with the "aim of soul,” cannot 
counteract. Thus while he affirms that liberation is 
possible in this life, and without the dissolution of 
the body, he is careful to explain that, when this is 
attained, soul remains invested with body only as the 
potter’s wheel continues to whirl, after the potter has 
left it, by the impetus previously given. ^ The aspira- 
tion after purely spiritual existence in the present life 
has produced similar disparagement of outward rela- 
tions in Christianity also, from the New Testament 
down to the renaissance-epoch in modern Europe, and 
even till the recent growth of physical science. Its 
asceticism could only be counterbalanced by social 
interests and practical aims ; and these have but fol- 
lowed up the "necessary discriminations” insisted 
on by the Kapilas and other rationalists of old, with a 
higher synthesis of soul and sense. 

But, liberation not being accomplished in this life, 
Linga,or according to the Sankhya, not 

spiritual escaped at death. It accompanied the soul 
still, in its subtile form, the lingua Sarira,^ 
or " spiritual body,” which consisted of all those prin- 
ciples and rudimental elements which flow from Prak- 

* /CAriia, Lxvri 

* Ltn^ra signifies a characteristic^ or mark, darira is the body. 
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riti, with the exception of the enveloping gross organs 
and bodily frame ; these, and only these, perishing at 
death. The linga^ with all its component parts, — un- 
derstanding, egoism, and the subtile organs that serve 
them, — is subject to transmigration, requires the sup- 
port of a^special vehicle or body, and ceases only with 
the process of liberation, and the full realization of 
soul.^ 

Here Kapila stops. He does not tell us what he 
holds this life of realized soul to be, save in its Kapiia’s 
difference from all present experiences through 
the understanding, from all our self-conscious feeling 
and action. Not his to describe the end, but to state 
the distinctions that condition it, and to hint the way 
to it. But the implication seems to be, that with the 
fulfilment of man’s highest ideal comes the ineffable 
reality, which we can neither understand nor con- 
ceive ; but to which all that we see, and know, and 
feel, and dream ourselves the doers and possessors of, 
is but the imperfect and transient means ; the deaf, 
dumb, and blind servant of a secret which its finiteness 
helps, by very contrast, to reveal. 

The substance is this. There is a reality^ abid- 
ing eternally, to know which is life, and be-Hisaffirma- 
fore which all other intelligence, as Paul says 
of ” tongues and prophecies and knowledge,” shall 
” vanish away.” And as the apostle’s reason for the 
evanescence of these is that we know in part, and 
prophesy in part, and when that which is perfect is 
come that which is in part must be done away,” Kap- 
ila would probably ask why the specially Christian 
faiths hopCj and love^ which Paul thought sure to 

1 The Bhagav* GitA says that, '‘when spirit abandons a body, it migrates, taking with it 
Us senses, as the wind wafts along with itself the perfume of the flowers.^’ 
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abide when knowledge shall have been proved a vain 
thing, must not also, as being in like wise imperfect 
and partial, pass away when that which is perfect is 
come. And shall we not hear Kapila and Socrates as 
well as Jesus and Paul? Are ideals of pure knowledge 
essentially less adequate than ideals of faith and love, 
if these disparage knowledge? Will not the future 
insist on the necessity of independent seeing, in order 
to right believing and true helping, — on the unity 
of science and love? 

For fuller understanding of this interesting system. 
The Aphor- US review its leading characteristics, with 
isms. special illustration from the aphorisms ascribed 
to Kapila himself. 

The Sankhya proves the capacity of Hindu genius 
Differences for a very different form of thought from that 
which we have been tracing through the mys- 
hya. tical unities of the Vedanta. There is no pas- 
sive receptivity of mind, no dissolving of distinctions 
in the infinite as the only real. Precisely the opposite. 
The word Sankhya refers us to numbers as definite 
entities: it means to distinguish, to weigh, to judge. 
” Learn to discriminate, and be free,” was the precept 
of this philosophy ; and that it was needed in Indian 
thought has already become sufficiently plain. 

Both Vedanta and Sankhya aim at spiritual emanci- 
pation. But the one assumes absolute unity, and 
seeks freedom by solving all distinctions therein ; the 
other assumes essential distinction, as between ” soul ” 
and blind " natural ” forces, and seeks freedom by dis- 
solving the bondage which consists in confounding 
them. 

The Vedanta affirms all spirit to be absolutely one: 
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the Sankhya recognizes the diversity of persons as 
real. So that while the Vedantist escapes bondage 
when he sees himself to be one with Brahma, the 
Sankhyan is free when he knows himself as really 
separate from all blind and confused conceptions, all 
crude, intractable material in the natural order of ex- 
perience. "To know that one was not bound when 
one seemed to be so, — this,” says Kapila, " is libera- 
tion.” So the Vedantist could say, but hardly in the 
interest of individual being. For him the real soul 
was free, in that its substance was not in the indi- 
vidual self, but in God. For the other it was free, in 
that it was itself substance, as individual, which bon- 
dage could not really touch. The Nyaya, also, 
affirms individual souls to be real, eternal, and even 
infinite.^ 

For the Vedantist, bondage was unreal, because the 
ego that was bound and the phenomenal world which 
bound it were alike void of essential life. 

For the Sankhyan, bondage was unreal, because 
while the world that seemed to bind it was granted 
real, the true ego^ also real, for ever stood beyond its 
power. Definite forms of existence were may a (illu- 
sion) for the one : bondage itself, bondage alone, was 
maya for the other. 

The Sankhya is analytic, as the Vedanta is synthe- 
tic. It reacts against the very idea of unity; and, so 
far as is possible, avoids it ; being, in fact, not a sys- 
tem of theology at all, but a system of analytic phi- 
losophy in the interest of individual (speculative and 
moral) freedom. Without denying an ulterior synthe- 
sis, it affirms its two primary principles, Purusha fthe 
soul) and Prakriti ("nature”), which again are divis- 

' Colebrooke’s Analysis, Essays, I. 268. 
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ible ; since of souls there is multiplicity, and of Prak- 
riti there is a primal and also a developed, phe- 
nomenal,” form. 

Prakriti, "rootless (or primary) root,” is not, let us 
Meaning of ouce more note, material nature in any abso- 
prakriti. scusc ; siucc, as developed through contact 

with "soul,” it appears in a series of evolutions, of 
which the first member is affrchcnsion^ and the sec- 
ond self-consciousness^ or self-will, the egoistic ele- 
ment ; out of which, as Hindu thought is wont to make 
mind precedent and body derivative, arc generated the 
subtile organs and gross bod}’ of sensation and action.^ 
To explain the real meaning of the conception, we 
have the further fact that Prakriti is also the original 
equipoise or latent potentiality of three psychological 
qualities, evolved in man through its union with mind,^ 
— the ascending quality (saliva, or goodness), allied 
to essence and light; the impulsive, ungoverned ro- 
tating quality (rajas, or passion) ; and last, the down- 
ward-tending quality of weight and darkness (lamas, 
or irrationality). Of this triplicity of qualities, which 
runs through the whole of Hindu thought, and which 
has formed substantially the basis of psychological 
conceptions in other races also, Prakriti was the mere 
potential ground, or indifference, generating them in 
definite forms, only Ihrotigh u7iion wilh soul, itself 
unconscious; "energizing spontaneously, not by 
thought,” yet really existing as Prakriti, in these 
qualities, the phenomena of mind. 

From all which, we can perhaps divine the meaning 
of the word in this subtle system of analytics. Prak- 
riti cannot be dead matter ; nor is it independent mind. 
It indicates simply, in my judgment, an effort to ex- 

* Aph.^ I. 7j, 73; H. 16, x8. * Apk,^ HI. 48-50. 
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press that mysterious interweaving of unconscious and 
active powers, which obscures the relation of mind 
with body, not to Hindu vision only, but lo all human 
insight hitherto attained. 

Over against this, Kapila posits essential man , 
seeking to lift the conception as far as possible Meaning of 
above these sources of error, confusion, and 
consequent bondage, with which man is phenomenally 
connected, and to affirm his inalienable ideal sover- 
eignty. "Soul (purusha) is;”^ and it is substantial 
and valid in every individual soul ; not competent 
merely to liberate itself from this blind Prakriti and 
its bondage of illusions, but in and of itself vitally 
and for ever free, the ultimate force " for whose service 
this exists and energizes.^’ Hence it is seen only 
when felt as throned serene behind the warfare of life, 
inviolate; a witness and seer in itself, " neither agent 
nor patient,” though taking the tinge of qualities by 
reflection merely, so as to appear both the one and 
the other, just as glass reflects the color of the object 
near it ; and moving the organs " by proximity only,” 
through some subtle authority lying behind contact, 
and of a higher quality than that; as the loadstone 
moves the iron, or a king his army through orders 
and not by engaging in the fight. A grand concep- 
tion, or divination by pure intellect, of the author ity 
of mind over circmnstanc€y and of the impossibility 
of final moral and spiritual failure. This is to lay 
a noble basis for psychology and theology in the 
dignities of, personal being ; and for that inward union 
with imperishable principles which lifts it above 
transiency and loss. It is the affirmation of ideal 
fersonality^ in a very high form. 

» Apk., VI. X. 


< Aph., I. xo 6 ; II. 39; I. 96. 
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Here then the two principles; not absolute duality, 
Not pure sincc Prakrit! is said to generate for the sake 
dualism. qJ souli and thus soul alone is declared 
really and absolutely to be. Yet the Sankhya makes 
no systematic effort to reduce the two to one, nor even 
to urge the unity of either with itself. It is too much 
absorbed in the endeavor to distinguish the proper 
personality from temporary illusions, overmastering 
passions, and special solicitudes, and too thoroughly 
possessed by its glad vision of the soul as divine 
repose, as free beholding, as pure transcendence. So 
the substance of its insight is freedom ; its watch- 
word, ”the separateness (or detachment) of soul.”^ 

So profoundly was the Hindu mind prepossessed 
Rationalism syntlictic tendency, that an analytic 

ofthe sank- process was but natural reaction, sundering 
the elements, and drawing forth their respec- 
tive validities. Thus the Sankhya takes special pains 
to prove, against Vedantic absorption of the many in- 
to the One, that there is a real midti'plicity of souls. ^ 
And it explains the Vedic texts which affirm the one- 
ness of soul, as referring simply to the comprehen- 
siveness of '' genus.” ^ 

The Sankhya is rationalistic, as the Vedanta is 
pietistic.-' It is sceptical, as the other is believing. 
It is active criticism, as the other is unquestioning 
faith. It appeals to common sense and realistic per- 
ception against the unbalanced mysticism that merely 
absorbed all things into one. It is an effort to escape 
from this into the true sense of spiritual being, by 
concentration on perception, inference, testimony, and 
the exclusion of all causes of false notions.* 


> Aph , V. 65 ; VI. X, 70, 
» Ibid., I. 


* Ibid., I. 149-151. 

* Ibid., I. 87, 89 xoo. 
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The Vedanta in its best form recognizes that the 
highest truth cannot be reached by the study Liberties 
of the Vedas, and that the wise may " throw 
them by, as one who seeks grains the chaff.” Its 
piety left paths open out of the bibliolatry that beset 
its schools. 

But the Sankhya made a more radical protest ; 
for it starts from postulates of reason, not of Treatment 
faith. The worship of the letter, the author- 
ity of a book, must cease. Kapila declares plainly. 
The Veda is not eternal : it is not supernatural nor 
superhuman ; its meaning does not transcend the com- 
mon intuition. He who understands the secular mean- 
ings of words can understand their sense in the Veda. 
There is no special bible sense ; there is no authority 
of scriptures apart from their self-evidence and the 
fruit of their teaching. They do not proceed from a 
supreme Person (I^wara) ; for since one liberated 
could not desire to make them, and one unliberated 
could not have power, no such supreme Man or Lord 
can have been their author. They are there; a breath 
of self-existence ; a fact in other tvords^ traceable to 
no special mind. That is all that can be said.^ Kap- 
ila, it is true, on the other hand, did not dispute the 
Vedas. But he called them " self-evident conveyers 
of right knowledge, through the patentness of their 
power to instruct rightly.” In other words, he rested 
his respect for them on their appeal to his own reason, 
and judged them by their tendencies. What he found 
contrary to his intuition and his judgment, he ascribed 
to such and such a motive, and quietly set it aside.® 
Their central idea of unity, for instance, he disposes 

* Aph.^ V 4‘>“5t- * V. s*. 

• R()er, Introd to SvetiUvntara l/pa*e.^ p. 36 . 
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of thus: *'Such texts as, 'all is soul alone,’ are there 
' for the sake of the undiscriminating,’ ' to help the 
weak to meditation.’”^ In view of all this, it can 
hardly be supposed that Kapila allowed absolute 
authority to the Vedas. Decidedly, criticism of the 
"holy text” has here begun. Its later development 
forms a striking feature of the Buddhist and Puranic 
systems, which, in the main, follow the Sankhya.^ 

“ Scriptural rites and forms are but works : they are not the 

Ofritualism. Chief end of man.”’ 

“ Pain to victims must bring pain to the sacrificer of 

them.” * 


How indeed, with his intense conviction of the free- 
dom of the soul, could Kapila believe that any outward 
conformities would satisfy its desire ? To know itself 
is its wisdom and its rest. Here is what he says 
of it : — 

“ Soul is other than body ; not material, because overseeing 
Of spiritual physical nature, and because, while this is the thing ex- 
hberties. pericnccd, the soul it is that experiences.” ^ 

“Atoms are not the cause of it, for atoms have neither pleasure 
nor pain.”** 

“ Light does not pertain to the unintelligent, and the soul is 
essential light.” ^ 

"Mind, as product of undiscerning activity (Prak- 
riti) and as made of parts, is perishable, but nol soul'^^ 
It is an error to mistake even mind, as such, for soul.^ 

" Only soul can be liberated ; because only that can 
be isolated, in which blind, changeful qualities are but 
reflected, and do not constitute its essence.” Simply, 


» Ai>h., V. 63, 64. 

» Aph., I. 82. 

® Ibid., I. 139-142. 
» Ib.d , I. 145. 
•Ibid,!. 129, 


• Wilson’s Essays, 

• Ibid . I. 84. 

« Ibid., I. 1 13. 

• Ibid , I. 136 : V. 70-73. 
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as we have seen, a form of expressing that pure in- 
dependence which this system claims for spiritual 
substance, or rather for spiritual integrity. 

“ The soul is solitary, uncompanioned ; it is constant freedom, a 
witness, a seer.” * 

" Liberation is not through works, which are tran- 
sient ; nor through the worship of the All, whati.ber- 
which must be mingled with fancies about the 
world ; " nor through the desire of heaven, for that 

desire is to be shunned.”** "It is not the excision 
of any special qualities ; not possessions, nor magic 
powers ; not going away to any world, since soul is im- 
movable, and does not go away ; not conjunction witli 
the rank of gods, which is perishable ; not absorption 
of the part into the whole ; not destruction of all ; not 
the void, — nor yet joy but more and better than 
all these, to know the diflerence which separates the 
undiscerning movement of qualities, or tendencies to 
goodness, passion, and darkness in the senses and 
the mind, from free spiritual being, and so " to thirst 
no more ; ” ^ "a work not of a moment, but of that 
complete concentration and devotion, which has many 
obstacles.” ® 

How finely affirmative through all this negation is 
Kapila’s appeal to pure reason to prove that Appeal to 
bondage is not essential to the soul ; ^ that for 
ever, within man, whether he knows it or not, and lifted 
above the possibility of subjection to evil, witness and 
seer, watching and waiting its hour, indefeasible and 
inviolat;e, is the principle of purity and freedom I ^ 
^ To know the difference, and that one was not bound 

' Aph^ V. 65; I. 162; II. 29. * Aph,. III. 26, 27. 

» Ibid., Ill 52. ^ Ibid , V. 74-83. 

® Ibid., II., Vijndua Bhikshu’s Introd . . **0 Svrtd^tUnra, III. 10; IV. 7-17. 

« Ibid., II. 3- ’ . 1 - 7, &c. « ApA., I. x6a. 
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when one seemed to be so/’^ — is Kapila’s idea of 
” liberation ; ” and he knew it was not to be reached 
without paying the price in all that surrender of lower 
desires on which he insists. 

To take all this on the authority of pure Reason ; 
to believe it because it seemed most rational and be- 
coming, and so to stake the issues of life upon it, — is 
surely an achievement for all ages and religions to 
respect. 

For this great work of liberation, Prakriti is but an 
instrument. She, the really bound, " binds 

All IS for ^ ^ 

man’s ideal hersclf scvcn ways, but becomes libcTated in 
one form only/’ w’hich is " knowledge ” of the 
truth of things.^ All is thus for the ideal life of man. 
'^The soul is the seer, the organs are its instruments.”** 
'"Creation is for the soul’s sake, from Brahma down 
to a post; till there be liberation thereof.”^ "Nature 
serves soul like a born slave " creates for its sake, as 
the cart carries saffron for its master.”^ And " sense” 
itself becomes " supersensuous ” through this necessity 
for mind as the explanation of its phenomena. " It is 
a mistake to suppose that sense is identical with that 
in which it is seated.”^ 

That all this inherent sovereignty is ascribed to 
istheSank individual soul, and the "multiplicity of 

hyaathe- souls ” iusistcd on, has been thought to involve 
unbelief in unity of essence above this multi- 
plicity of individuals ; and hence the division into 
"Theistic” and "Atheistic” Sankhya ; Kapila being 
regarded as representative of the latter, and Patanjali 
of the former. 

It is true that Kapila’s jealousy for the freedom 

> Aph.y I. 155. * Aph., IIT 73. * Aph., II. 29. 

« Ibid , III. 47 * » Ibid, HI S» . VI 40. Mbid,11.2v 
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and self-subsistence of spirit carried him to the fur- 
thest possible isolation of its essence, in each and 
every individual beings from finite conditions. But 
the Sankhya cannot, even in his logic, be called athe- 
istic. On the contrary, as Bunsen has noticed, " God, 
regarded as the undivided Unity, therefore the eternal 
essence of minds when perfected, is an assumption, or 
postulate ^ running through the whole system, like 
that of the existence of light in a treatise on colors ; ” 
and fairly inferrible, as a " Divine Order of the Uni- 
verse,” from the "recognition of reason, knowledge, 
righteousness, as common attributes of these individ- 
ual minds.” ^ And the latest translator of the Bhaga- 
vadgita, in an elaborate review of Hindu philosophy, 
asserts, from a point of view quite different from Bun- 
sen’s, that the Sankhya " not only does not deny the 
existence of a Supreme Being, but even hints at it in 
referring the emanation of individual souls to a spirit- 
ual essence gifted with volition.” ^ The idea of a 
multiplicity of souls, real, endless, and eternally dis- 
tinct from body, is not inconsistent with theism ; since 
the Nyaya, which follows the Sankhya in this belief, 
also declares the Supreme Soul (Paramatma) to be 
"one, eternally wise, and the source of all things.”® 
It is curious to note how similar, in many respects, 
is Patanjali's description, in his theistic Yoga^ sys- 
tem, of an " Iswara^^^ or Lord, to that which Kapila 
gives of Souir — "untouched by troubles, works, 
fruits, or deserts.” Were not both seeking, each in 
his own way, the spiritual ideal in its independence of 
limit or change? Kapila could not have admitted 

* God in History^ I. 336. 

* Thomson’s Bhag. Gdd, Inirod.^ p. Iviii. Such definite reference to emanation I have 
not been able to find tn Kapila. 

* Colebrookc’s Essays^ I. a68. 


4 ** Yoga” means conjunction (with deity). 
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an Iswara, like that of the Yoga, who is in one sense 
distinct from all actual souls : yet his conception of soul 
itself afforded ample basis for the idea of infinite Mind. 
Theistic scholiasts on Kapila’s aphorisms affirm that 
his denial of an Iswara is but hypothetical, not abso- 
lute. It w^ould have been more correct to say that it 
did not deny central and immanent deity* 

In truth it was Kapila’s function to apply a disinte- 
grating analysis to the 7nonarchical stcpernatitralistic^ 
as well as to the blindly pantheistic^ conceptions of his 
time. 

Me simply shows that there is no evidence of an 
JJwa? a^ or Lord, — that is, of a governor of nature,” 
in such a sense as the separation of soul from nature 
and its isolation as witness forbade; one, namely, 
whose action would involve imperfection ; the sway of 
some ” passion ” or desire; a certain needy " working 
for his own benefit or glory, like a worldly lord ; ” ^ 
one whose interference should be necessary to tlie 
retributions of conduct, — an inadmissible condition, 
in his view ; since works produced their consequences 
by having their law for ever in themselves. Christian 
theology also has its Iswara. The interfering, self- 
interested Providence, the ”deus ex machina” of the 
supernaturalist, is found in all religions, wliether in 
early or late stages, wherever there is an unreasoning 
faith. It was this idea of a mechanical Deity that 
Kapila seems to have rejected so positively in the 
name of an inherent virtue in the constant course of 
things ; the adequacy of those laws of being which he 
sought to unfold. And the like protest of rationalism 
returns to-day, at the culmination of a Se^nitic faith 
also, with similar sanctions and justifications. The 

» V. 3 , 4 , 6 . 
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selfishness of a God who could create man for his 
own glory,” and interfere capriciously with the laws 
he has made, renders denial of such Iswara a duty 
still. 

All this is not positive piety, not heartfelt theism. 
But neither is it atheism. It does not deny deity to 
spirit. It denies creation and interference ab extra^ 
by spirit ; and this, in order to exalt it above all that is 
conditional, and to isolate it so that it may affirm its 
own highest ideal of freedom and self-subsistence. 
And, with all its emphasis on the multiplicity of souls, 
it constantly describes soul as sticks — not souls, but 
soul, — as if it were indeed but one in essence, after 
all : one of those unconscious confessions, by which 
all reasoning assumes the necessity of primal unity ; in 
other words, of God. Love indeed does not move in 
these depths of logic. But the intellect also has its 
work to do, and we have here a legitimate form of this 
work. 

If Kapila is not distinctly ethical and theistic, it is, 
we repeat, because he is not teaching a religion, but a 
system of analytic philosophy; because the Sankhya 
is a criticism, not a confession of faith. If it is in- 
complete ; if it does not fuse its own elements and 
reconcile its own poles of thought, it is yet a protest 
against the one-sided mysticism and supernaturalism, 
which do not sufficiently guard the dignity and seren- 
ity of spirit, in the form under which they conceive its 
relation to the world. 

It was in fact found easy to develop out of the 
Sankhya those very elements of universal 
religion wliich it failed of positively affirming, sankhya. 
Its intellectual criticism w^as the condition and germ 
at once of the purest theism and the most practical 
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humanity in Oriental history ; of lessons in love and 
worship which Christendom cannot afford to despise 
nor to ignore. 

Its clear separation of soul from sense was unfolded 
into the theistic Sankhya and the Karma Yoga of 
the Bhagavadgita, in which the old Vedantic panthe- 
ism is inspired with the thought of deity as both inde- 
pendent and providential; as at once purely spiritual, 
and the All in all. 

Its free dealing with bibliolatry and tradition, its 
appeal to practical reason, and its trust in the ade- 
quacy of the dialectic faculty, issued not only in the 
independence of the best Puranas ; but, far better than 
this, in the pure democracy and boundless brother- 
hood of Buddhism, — a gospel of " mercy for all.” 

Had those contemplative philosophies been so par- 
alyzing to the heart and will as they would at first 
seem, they could not have afforded groundwork for 
even a reaction to this great impulse, Oriental in its 
scale and ardor, to emancipate the world through 
love. 

Our review of Hinduism already justifies us in af- 
instinctof firming that the profound intuition of Unity 
Unity. traversed the whole field of desire and belief, 
and that in this one branch of the Aryan race it found 
scope for revealing those great typical moulds in 
which its aspirations are elsewhere found to grow. 
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Charles P. Brown. — Vll. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Blown. — VIII. Oil 
lilt* Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By John Bcames, B.C.S. — 
IX. Some Remarks on the Gi eat Tope at Sanehi. Bj the Rev. S Beal.— X. Ancient Inscriptions 
Irom Mathura. Translated by Protessor J. Dawson. — Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Major-General A. Cunningham.— XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Gianth. By Dr. 
Ernest Tiumpp.— XII. Notes on Dhammupada, with Special Reference to the Question of Nir- 
vana. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. — XIII. The Brhat-SanhitS ; or, 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
by Dr. 11. Kern.— XIV. On the Oiigm of the Buddhist Arthakathfis. By the Mudliar L. Comnlla 
Vijasinha, Government Interpreter to the Ratimpui a Court, Cejlon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. — XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Rahadan, of 
All agon By the Right lion. Lord Stanley of Alderley. —XVI. Proverbia Commuma Syriaca. 
Bv Captain R F. Button. XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En- 
giuving theieupon. By Chailes Horne, M.R.A S., late ot the Bengal Civil Serviee.—XVllI. 
The Bhar Tube. By the Rev. M. A. Shernng, LL.D , Benaies. Communicated by C. Horne, 
M R.A.S., late B.C.S. — XIX. Of Jihad in Mohammedan I.aw, and its application to British 
India. By N. B. E. Baillie.— XX. Comments on Recent Pchlvi Decipherment's. With an Inci- 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geogiaphy of TabarisUn. lllubtrated by (knns. By E. Thoinus, F.R.S. 

Vol. Vi., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1872. 8». 

Contents.— The Islimaelitcs, and the Arabic Tubes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Sprenger.— A Brief Account of Four .Aiabic Woiks on the History and Geography of Arabia. 
B} Captain S. B. Miles. — On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
('liailes Horne, late B.C.S. The Hrlmt-Saiihita ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of 
Vaiiiha-nuhira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Notes on Hwen 
Thsaiig’s Account of the Prineipahiies of Tokhdiist&n, m which some Previous Geographical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.— The Campaign of uEhus Gallus in 
Aiabia. By A. Sprenger.— An Account of Jeiusalem, Translated for the late Sir H.M. Elliott 
from the Persian Text ot Ndsir ibn Khusrd’b Satandmah by the late Major A. R. Fuller.— The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rahadan, of Airagun. By the Right lion. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Vol. VI., Part II., pp. 213 to 400 and Ixxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. 8^. 

Contents. -On Hiouen-'l hsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballahhi. By James Fergusson, 
D C.L., F R S. - Northern Buddlnsm. [Note from Colonel II. Yule, addressed to the Secretary.] 
— Hwen Thsang’s Account of the PnncipalitieB of Tokhdnstfin, etc. By Colonel II. Yule, C.B’ — 
The Brhat-Banhrtfi.; or. Complete 8} stem of Natural Astrology of Varaha-mihira. Translated 
fioiri Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern. — The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conqueiors. Part II. Kmbiaeing the prehniinaiy period between a.h. (114-634 
t^A.D. 1217-1236-7). By Edward Thomas, F R.S.— The Legend of Dipahkara Buddha, l^anslatod 
from the Chinese (and intended to illustrate Plates xxix. and l., ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship ’). 
By S. Beal. — Note on Art. IX., antd pp. 213-274, on liiouen-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to 
Ballabhi. By James Fergusson D C.L., F.R.S.— Contubutions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By II. F. Talbot. 

Vol. VII., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. 8«. 

Contents. — The Vpasampadn-Kammaraeny being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Priests and Deacons. The P&li Text, with a Translation and Notes. 
By J. F. Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Christ Climeh, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Seivice.— Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M, J. 
Walhouse, late Madras C.S.— Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the Formation of 
tlie Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— The Pali 
Text of the JMahdpanntbbdna Sutfa and Commentary, with a Tianslution, By R. C. Childers, 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service —The Bi ihat-Sanluta ; or. Complete System of Natural Astiology 
ot Varfiha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Note on the 
Valley of Choombi. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Supeiintendent of Darjeeling.— The Name of the 
Twelfth Imdm on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Sauvairc and Stanley Lane Poole.— Three 
Inscnptioiie ot Parakrama Ba.bu the Oieat from Pulastipura, Ceylon (date circa 1180 a.d.). By 
T. W. Rhys Davids.— Of the Kbardj or Muhammadan l.and Tux ; its Application to British 
India, and Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. £. Baillie.— Appendix : A Specimen of a 
Syriac Version of the Kalilah wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 
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Vol. VII., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven plates and a map. 1875. 8«. 

CoNTKNTH.— Siffiri, the Lion Kock, near Pnlastipura, Ceylon ; and the Tbirty-nintb Chapter 
of the Mahilviimsa. lly T. W, llhys Davids.— The Northern Frontagers of China. Part I. 
The Orijfines of the Monjfols. By 11. H. Howorth.— Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lane 
Poole —Notice on the Dinars of the Ahhassidc Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Koffeis. — The 
Northern Frontaj^ers of China. Part II. The Onginc-> of the Manchus. By H. H. Howorth- 
— Notes on the Old Mot>gf>lian Capital of Shangtu. By S. W. Biishell, B Sc,, M.D. — Oriental 
Proverb-s in their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociologv ; with Suggestions for their Collec. 
tion, Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long,— Two Old Sirnhalese Inscriptions. The 
Sahasa Malla Insciiption, date 1200 a d , and the Ruwanwieli Dagaba Inscription, date 1191 a.d. 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T, W. Rhys Davids. — Notes on a Bactnan Pah Inscription 
and the Sainvat Era. By Pi of. J. Dowson. — Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 
ahdnglr. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. VIII., Part L, pp. 15^6, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 1876. 8«. 

CoNTKNTs. — Catalogue of Buddhist .Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Roy.al 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Piofessors E. B. (Jowell and J Eggeling. — On the 
Ruins of Sigiri in Ceylon. By T. H Blakesley, Esq , Public Works Department, Ceylon. — The 
Palitnokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Cunfci>sion of Priests, The Pah Text, with a 
Tr.inslation, and Notes. By J F. Dickson, sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No 2 Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R. C Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 157-3()8, sewed. 1876-. 8». 

Contents. — An Account of the Island of Bah By R. Fnederich.— The Pali Text of the MahA- 
pannibbiina Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service. — The Northern Frontagers of China Part III. The Kara Khitai By H. H. 
Howorth.— Inedited Arabic Coins. 11. By Stanley Lane Poole —On the Form of Government 
under the Native Sovereigiih of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekanayaka, Mudaliyar of the Dcpail- 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 1877. 8 a. 

Con I'KNTS.— Bactiian Coins and Indian Dates. By E. Thomas, F.R.S —The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Rev A. H Kayce, M.A.— An Account of the Island of Baa Bv R. 
Fuedoneb (continued from Vol. VIII n.* 8 p. 218).— On Rums in Makran. By Major Mockler. 
—Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,— Further Note on a Bactrian Fall Inscrip- 
tion and the Samvat Era By Prof. J. Dow.son — Notes on Persian Beldchistan. From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Khdn. By A, II. Schindler. 

Vol IX., Part II., pp. 292, sewed, with three plates. 1877. 10*'. 

Contents —The Early Faith of Asoka. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.— The Northern Frontagers 
of China. Part II. The Manchus (Supplementary Notice). By H. II. Howorth.— The Northern 
Frontagers of China. Part IV, The Km or Golden Tatars, ByH, U Howorth. -On a Treatise 
on Weights and Measures by Eliy&, Archbishop of Nisfbin. By M H. Sauvaire.— On linpcriul 
and other Titles. By .Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.— Affinities of the Dialects of the Chepang 
and Kusundah Tribes of Nipdl with those of the Hill Tribes of Arracan. By Captain C J. F. 
Forbes F.R.G S , M A.S. Bengal, etc.— Notes on Some Antuiuitius luund in a Mound near 
Damghan, By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol. X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1878. 8s. 

Contents.— On the Non-Aryan Languages of India. By E. L. Brandreth, Esq.— A Dialogue 
on the Vedantic Conception o! Brahma. By Pramadd Ddsa Mittra, late Officiating Professor of 
Anglo-Sansknt, Government College, Benares.— An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 
Fnederich (continued from Vol. IX. N. S. p. J20). — Unpublished Glass Weights and Mc.isures. 
By Edward Thomas ILigers.— China via Tibet. By S. C. Boulger.— Notes and Recollections on 
Tea Cultivation in Kumaon and Garhwal. By J. H. Batten, F.R.G.S,, Bengal Civil Service 
Retired, formerly Commissioner of Kumaon. 

Vol. X., Part II., pp. 146, sewed. 1878. 

Contents.— Note on Pliny’s Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-General 
S. B. Miles, Bombay Staff Corp^. The Maldivc Islands ; with a Vocabulary taken from Francois 
Pyrard de Laval, 1602—1607. By A. Gray, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— On Tibeto-Burraan 
Languages. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes^ of the Burmese Cml Service Commission.— Burmese 
Transliteration- By II. L. St. Barbe, Esq., Resident at Mandelay.— On the Connexion of the 
Mons of Pegu with the Koles of Central India. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese 
Civil Commission.— Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the Seimiic Languages, with 
Special Reference to Assyrian. By Paul Haupt. The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form.— Arab Metro- 
logy. II. El-Djabarty. By M. H. Sauvaire.- The Migrations and Early History of the White 
Huns ; principally from Cmnese Sources. By Thomas W. Kmgsmill. 

Vol. X., Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 85 . 

Contents —On the Hill Canton of Sdldr,— the roost Easterly Settlement of the Turk Race. 
By Robert B. Shaw. Geological Notes on the River Indus By Griffin W. Vyse, B.A., M.R.A.S , 
etc., Executive Engineer P.W.D. PanJab. — ^Educational Literature for Japanese Women. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, Esq., M.R.A.S.— On the Natural Phenomenon Known in the East by 
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the Names Sub-hi-Kazib, etc., etc By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S., Hon. Memb. R.R.L.— On 
a Chinese Version of the .Sfiiikhya K&rikd, etc., found among the Buddhist Books comprising 
the Tnpitaka and two other works. By the Rev. Samuel Beal, M.A. — The Rock-cut Phrygian 
Inscriptions at Doganlu. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.— Index. 

Vol. XL, Part. I., pp. 128, sewed. 5s. 

Contents,— On the Position of Women in the East in the Olden Time. By Edward Thomas, 
F.R S —Notice of the Scholars who have Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge of the 
Languages of Bntish India during the last Thirty Years, Bv Robert N. Cust, Hon. Librarian 
11. A S.— Ancient Arabic Poetry its Genuineness aiid Authenticity By Sir William Muir, K C S I., 
LL D.— Note on Manriquc’s Mission and the Catholics in the lime of Shdh Jab&n. t y H. G. 
Keene, Esq.— On Sandhi in Pah. By the late B. C. Childers.— On Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. 
By E. T. Rogers, M R.A.S. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the IIotal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., doth. London, 18*27 to 1835. Published at jt9 5s. ; reduced to 
£5 5s. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. TIaughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Coicorooke, Humboldt, Dom, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Asiatic Society of Sengal. — Journal op the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secrdaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4s. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 

OF Bengal. Published Monthly. 1«. each number. 

Asiatic Society. — The Journal of the Bombay Branch of toe 
Royal A.siatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Noh. 1 to ‘6o. 7s. iicl. 
to 104 6d. each number. 

Asiatic Society. — Journal op the Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society. 8vo. Published irregularly. 7s. M. each part. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. — Transactions op the Asiatic Society 
OF Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. no, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. Ill, Part 1. From ictb July, 1874, 
to December, 1874, 1875. Vol. III. Part II. From 13th January, 1875, to 
30th June, 1875. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Each Part 75. 

Asiatic Society. — Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Roval Asiatic Society. New Series. Parts 1 to 11. 

Aston. — A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language. By W. G. 
Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 306. 28.v. 

Aston. — A SfloRT Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., H. B. M.^s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12i»o. cloth, pp. 96. 12«, 

Athar-nl-Adhrir — Traces of Centuries; or, Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Sllim Khudj and Selim Sii-hade. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical [’arts I. and IL 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7s. Qd. each part. cjuri>e''vf piiOhtuiion. 

Atharva Veda Fratigakhya. — See under Whitney. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 

supervision of Theodor Goldstucker. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. Parts L to VII., pp. 582, large 4to. sewed. IO 4 . 
each part. Complete in one vol , cloth, £S 13«. 6rf. Vol. II. The Institutes 
ot Gautama. Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. Stenzler, Ph.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, 

^<itra. The Ritual of the Atharva 
Veda. Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. Richard Garbe. 

8 VO. sewed, pp. 119. 5s. 
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Axon. — The Litekature of the Lancashire Dialect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. U. 

Baba. — An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5^. 

Bachmaier. — PASiGRAPnic\L Dictionary and Grammar. By Anton 
Bachmaier, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii. ; 26 ; 160. 1870. 3s. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigraphisches Worterbuch zum Gebrauche fur die 
DEUTSCHE SpitACHE. Verfasst von Anton Bachmaier, Vorsitzendem des 
Central- Vereins fur Pasigraphie in Munchen. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2«. 6d 

Bachmaier.— Dictionnaire Pasigraphioue, pr^ced^: de la Grammaire. 
Redigfc par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Soci^t^ Centrale de Pasi- 
graphie a Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168 ; 150. 1870. 25. Qd. 

Baldwin. — A Manual op the Foochow Dialect. By Kcv. C. C. 
Baldwin, of the American Board Mission. 8vo. pp. viii.-256. 18 a*. 

Balfour. — Waifs and Strays from the Far East; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederic Hlnry 
Balfour. I vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. lOa. 

Ballad Society (The). — Subscription — Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

BaUantyne. — A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the 
use of the East India College at Ilaileybury. By James B. Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. 56. 5s. 

Ballant 3 me. — Elements op HiNuf and Braj Bhaka Grammar. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopaddsa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
Jame.s R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. fid. 

Ballantyne. — IIindustani Selections in the Naskhi and Devanagari 

Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James K. Ballantyne. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 35. 6^. 

Ballantyne. — Principles of Persian Caligraphy, illustrated by 
Litliograpbic Plates of the TA”LIK characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindustani. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 6 plates. 25. (id. 

Banerjea. — The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Ruliments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Horae and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Rev. K. M. Banerjea. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 8s. 6c?. 

Bate — A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Compiled by J. 
D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 8U6. £2 125. 6c?. 

Beal. — Travels op Fah Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Maiesty’s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratimdksha and the Amithdba SOtra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. IO 5 . 6c?. 
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Beal. — A Catena of Bxjpdhist Scrtptubes from the Chinese. By S. 

Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. \5s. 

Beal, — The Eomantic Legend of Sakhya BirDDHA. From the 
Chincvse-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of “ Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12s. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tripitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. Is.ed. 

Beal. — Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as 
Dhammapada. Translated from the Chinese by S. Beal, B.A., Professor of 
Chinese, University of London. With accompanying Narrative. Post 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 176, cloth. 7.v. 6<f. 

Beames. — Outlines of Indian PHn.0L0QY. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5s. 

Beames. — Notes on the Bhojpuri Dialect of Hindi, spoken in 
Western Debar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. J«. 6fL 

Beames. — A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
OF Inlia (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S.. M.K.A.S., See. 

Vol. 1. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp xvi and 360. I6.v. 

Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16.?. 

Vol III, The Verb. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 316. [Just ready, 

Bede. — Venerabilis Bkdje Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum. 

Ad Fidem Codd. MSS. recensuit Josephus Stevenson. With plan of the 
English Historical Society, by the late John Miller 8v. pp. xxxv., xxi. and 
424, and 2 facsimiles. 7«. 5d. 

The same, in royal 8vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls. 
10«. 6(7. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By H. S. K. 

Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkedkar, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 
Bellew. — A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
np. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew. — A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21#. 

Bellew. — From the Indus to the Tigris; a Narrative of a Journey 

through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872 ; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record ot the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,” and “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.” 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14s. 

Bellew . — Kashmir and Kashghar. A Narrative of the Journey ot 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 420. 16s. 

Bellows. — English Outline Yocabulaey, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 
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Bellows. — Outline Dictiona.ey,forthe use oe Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max MUi.lku, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Brllows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s. (ad. 

Bellows. — DicrroNARY for the Pocket, French an<l English, Enpilish 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By John Bellows. Masculine 
and Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs ; Liaison marked in French Part, and Hints to aul Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised by Alexandhe Belj\me. M.A., 
and Fellow of the University, Paris. Second Edition. 3 2 ino. roan, with tuck, 
gilt edges. 10*. 6rf. Persian, IOa-. Qd. Morocco, I2s. Qd. 

Benfey. — A Grammar of the Language of the Vedas. By Dr. 
Theodou Benpey. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 

Benfey. — A Prvctical Gramm \r of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition Royal 8vo. 
np. viii. and 296, cloth. lOs. 6d. 

Benfey. — Vedica Und Verwandtes. Von Theodor Benfey. Cr. 

8 VO. 7 s. (ad. 

Beschi. — Clavis Humaniorum Litterarum Sublimioris Tamultci Idio- 
matis. Auctore R. P. Constantio Joskfho Bbkchio, Soc. Jct»u, m Madurensi 
Regno Mi'.sionano. Edited by the llev. K. Ihlefelu, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esep, Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10.v. 6^f. 

Beveridge. — The District of Bakarganj; its History and Statistics. 

By H. Bevekidge, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 215. 

Bhagavat-Geeta. — See under Wilkins. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 408. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., 'Is. ; in I to., 4s. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis: or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 

Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Edited by Chaules Fhiedrkici. 
Part 1., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 2.9, 6d. Part II., 1877, sewed, pp. 100, 25. %d. 
Bibliotheca Sanskrita. — See Trubner. 

Bickell. — Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. By Gustavus Bickell, 
D D. Bcviscd by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, junior, Ph.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Euting. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 3s. (ad. 

Bigandet. — The Life or Legend op Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of A va and Pegu. 8vo. pp. xi., 538, and v. £l ll5.6if. 
Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. 1. Phonology. 1 1. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. £\ I65. 

Bleek. — A Brief Account op Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 

By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 25. 6d. 
Bleek. — Reynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. 1. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. Ss. ^d. 
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Blochmann. — The Pkosodt of the Peesfans, according to Saifi, Jami, 
and other Writers. By H. Blochmann^ M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. 6d. 

Blochmann. — School Geographt of India and British Burmah. By 
H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. pp. vi. and 100. 2s. 6^. 

Blochmann. — A Treatise on the IIhba’i entitled Bisalah i Taranah. 

By Agiia Ahmad 'Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2s. 6rf. 

Blochmann. — The Persian Metres by Saifi, and a Treatise on Persian 
Rhyme by J ami. Edited in Persian, by IE. Blochmann, M.A. 8vo sewed 
pp. 62. 3s. 6d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 

Buhler, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kiklhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
18G8-70. 

1. Pancuatantra IV. AND V. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 6s. 

2. NiGOJinHATrA’s PARiBHASHENDirsEKnAEA. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhohn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings, 
pp. 116. 10s. 6ii. 

3. Panchatantra ii. and m. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 7s. Qd, 

4. Pancuatantra i. Edited, with Notes, by E. Kielhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 7s. 6d. 

5. KAlidIsa’s Baghutam^a. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. 10s.6<f. 

6. KAlidAsa's MAlavieAgnimitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. 10s. U. 

7. NAgo.tibiiatta’s PARiBHAsHENDrsEKHARA Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D, Part II. Translation and Notes. (Panbhushas, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 10s. 6d. 

8. KXlidasa’s Eaghuvamra. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 10s. 6d. 

9. NAGO-ifiiHATTA’s PAEiBHAsHENDrsEKHARA. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn. Part II Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas xxxviii.- 
Ixix.) 7s? 6d. 

10. Dandtn’s Darakumaracharita. Edited with critical and explana- 
tory Notes by G. Buhler. Part I. 7s. Gd. 

11. Biiaetriiiari’s Nitisataka and yArRAGYASATAKA, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
Telang. 9s. 

12. Nagojibhaita’s ParibhXshenddsekhara. Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhorn. Part 11. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas Ixx.- 
exxii.) 7s. Gd. 

13. Kafidasa’s Eaghuvamra, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part 111. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 10s. Gd. 

14. Vikkamankadevacharita. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 
Buhler. 7s. Gd. 

15. Bhavabhuti’s Malati-Madhava. With the Commentary of 
Jagaddhara, edited by Kamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 14s. 
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Borooah. — A Phactical Ei^glisji-Sanskrit Dictionary. By Aitdn- 
DoRAM Borooah, B.A., B.C S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. L A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580-10. JCI 11«. Qd. 

Borooah. — A Companion to the Sanskrit-Eeadino Undergraduates 
of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundoram Borooah. 8vo. 
pp. Gk Ss. (id. 

Borooah. — UnAVABnuTi and his Place in Sanskrit Literature. By 
Anundoram Borooah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 5s. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Uearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By W. Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1 870. Scarce. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6«. 

Bowditch. — Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7(f. fid. 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed ry the Ancient 
Chinese op the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Buetschnkider, M.D. , Physician 
of the Uussian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sbwed. 1871. U. 

Bretschneider. — Notes on Chine.se Medieval Tra\t<:llers to the 
West. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 5s. 

Bretschneider. — Archaeological and Historical Hesearches on 
Peking and its Environs. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., PJiysician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 5s, 

Bretschneider. — Notices of the Mkdi.eval Geography and History 
OE Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the 01)^ervation8 of Western Authors in the Middle Ai^es. 
By 1C. Bretschneider, M.D, 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 12s. 6c?. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brinton. — The Myths of the New World. A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
331. 12s. 6rf. 

British Museum. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the 
British Museum. By Dr Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, 4to pp. viiu and 188, boards. £l l«, 

British Museum Publications (List of) on Sale by Trubner & Co. 

\^()h application. 

British Archaeological Association (Journal of The). Volumes 1 to 

31, 1844 to 187G, Al ll«. Gd. each. General Index to vols. 1 to SO. Bvo. cloth. 
I5s. Parts Quarterly, 8.s. each. 

Brockie. — Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By William 

Buockie, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott,'’ etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 20, 
sewed. 1872. 6i5?. 

Bronson. — A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 28. 

Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14«. 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3^. 6d. 
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Biihler. — E leven L\nd-Gtia.nts or the Chaulukyas op Anhilvad. 
A Contribution to the History of Gujarat. By G. Bijhleh. 16mo. sewed, 
pp. 120, with Facsimile. 3^. Qd. 

Biihler. — 'Iekee Kew Eeicts of Asoka. By G. Buhler. 16mo. 

sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2s. (id. 

Burgess. — A i{cii>eologtcal Survey of'^^'estern India. Vol. 1. Report 
of the Fust Season’s Operations in the Belgiim and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Buugls.s. With 06 photographs and lith. plates. 
Royal 4to. jip. viii. and 45. £2 2s. 

Vol. 2 Rcpoit of the Second Season’s Operations. Report on the Antiquities of 
Kathiawad and Kachli. 1874-5. By James Burgess, F.ll.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc. 
With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 
242. £3 3.S. 

Vol. 3. Report of the Third Season’s Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4 to. naif bound 
pj). viii. and 13S, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. £2 2^. 

Burnell. — Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit Manuscrifts. By 
A. C. Burnkm., M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vcdic Manusertpts, 
Fcap. 8vo. Iip. 64, sewed. 1870. 2«. 

Burnell. — DAYADAqiqLOKi. Ten Slokas in Sanskrit, with English 

Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. pp. IT. 28. 

Burnell. — Kltlments of South Indian pALiEonRAPHY. From the 

Fourth to the Seventeenth Century a i>. By A. C. Burnell. Second (’orrected 
and hnlarged Edition, 34 Plates and Map, in One V'ol. 4to. pp. xiv.-148. 
£2 12.<!. i ) d . 

Burnell. — On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 10.9. ()d. 

Burnell. — The Samavidiianabrahmana (being the Tliird Brahmana) 

of the Sama Veda Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 
English '1 ranslation. Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Volume 1. — 1 ext and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vu. pp. xxwiii. and 
104. 12 a. (id. 

Burnell. — The ARsnEYABR.AnMANA (being the fourth Brahmana) op 
THE Sam A Vfda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
CortiTnentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Buunkll, Ph D. 8vo, pp. 51 and 109. 10#. 6d. 

Burnell. — T he DEVATaDniuYABRaiiMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8vo. and 'I'rans., 
pp. 34. 5s. 

Burnell. — The JaiminIya Text of the Arsheyabrahmana op the 
Sama Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. bvo. sewed, pp. 
56. 7s. 6d. 

Burnell. — The SAJiHiroPANisHADBRAHMANA (Being the Seventh 
Brahmana) of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. 8vo. stiff boards, 
pp. 36. 7s. 6d. 

Burnell. — The Vam^abrahmana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentaiy of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnkll, M.K.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliu,, 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10#. 6d. 
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57 and 59, Ludgate Hilly London, E.C. 

Butler. — Hungahtan Poems and Tables foe En^glish Keabees. 
Selected aud translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum. With 
Illustrations by A. G. Butler. Fcap. limp cloth, pp. vi.-88. 1877. 2s. 

Buttmann. — A (jeammar of the I^ew Testamet^t Gtreeit. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp xx. and 474. 
1873. 14s. 

Butrus-al-BuBtuny. — An Arabic Encylopaedia 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butrus-al-Bustany, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit U, and Katr el Mohit 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which Vols. I. to III. 

are ready, Vol. I. contains letter ] to ; Vol. II. 

j\ to . Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each. £l 11s. 6d. per Vol. 

Byington. — Grammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Eev. Cyrus 
Hyingtox. Edited from the Original MSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, M.D. Cr. Svo. sewed, pp. 56. 7s. 6d, 

Calcutta Review (The). — Published Quarterly. Price Bs . ( 5 d . per 

number. 

Caldwell. — A CoMPARATrvE Grammar of the Dra vidian, or South- 
Indian Family of Languages. By the Ilev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy Svo. pp. 805, 1875. 28s. 

Callaway. — Iztnganekwvne, Nenmumansumane, Nezindvba, Zabantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaw'AY, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16.v. 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Parti. — Unkuluiikulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes ot .South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1 868. 48. 

Part II. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callawav, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4.s. 

Part 111. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Bev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV. — Abatiikati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. Svo. pp. 40, sewed. Is. Gd, 
Calligaris. — Le Compagnon de Touh, ou Dictionnaire Polyglotte. 
Par leColoncl Louis Calligaris, Grand OflScier, etc. (French — Latin — Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English — Modern Greek — Arabic — Turkish.^ 
2 vols. 4to., pp, 1157 and 746’. Turin. 4s. 

Campbell. — Specimens of tue Languages of India, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11s. 6d. 

Carletti. — Idh-iiar-ul-haqq, Ou Manifestation de la Veiite de El-hage 
Rahmat'Ullah Effendi de Delhi (un des Descendants du Califife Osman-ben- 
'AfTau). Traduit de I’Arabe, par un eminent, quoique tres-jeune, Orientaliste de 
Tunis. Revu sur le texte, retouche en plusieurs endroits et augments d*une 
preface et d’un appendixe. Par P. V. Carletti. In Two Vols. 8vo. [/w the press. 
Carpenter.— The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. Svo. pp. 
272. cloth. Is. 
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Carr. — a Collection of Tellgu Piio verbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Dcvnagari and Telogii Cliaracters. By Captain M. W. (’auk, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 3U. G«/ 
Gatlin. — 0-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Maiidans. By 

GnonGii Catiun. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 146. 

Chalmers. — A Concise Xiiang-hst Chinese Dictionary. By the Rev. 
J. CiiALMr-Rs, LL.D., Canton. Three Yols. Royal 8vo. bound in Chinese 
style, j)p. 1000. 21s. 

Chalmers — The Orkjtn op the Chinese ; an Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Keligion, Supeistitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Cualmuhs, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, ])p. 78. os. 

Chalmers. — The Specflattons on Metaphysics, Polity, anp Morality 
or “■ The Old Philosophek” Lau Tsze. Translated from the Cliinese, with 
an liitiuduetion by John Clialuiers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4.v Qd . 
Chamock.— Ltjdits Patronymicps ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Hichaud Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo. ])p. 182, cloth. In. G^/. 

Chamock. — Verba Kominalta ; or Words derived from Pro])er Names. 

By Uichaiu) Stephen Chaunock, Ph. Or. K.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp 326, cloth. M«. 
Charnock. — The Peoples of Transa'lvania. Pounded on a I*aper 
read before The Anthrupoloojcal Soltejy of London, on the Ith ot May, 
186p. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S. A., F. U.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 36, sewed, 1870. 2a. ( id . 

Chancer Society’s (The). — Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

List of I’ublications on application. 

Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit l^quivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof. R. C. CiiiLDEua, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial Hvo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pj). xxii. and 622. cloth. 1875. £3 3 a. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Pluial of Neuter Nouns. By the late Prof. R. C. Childers. 
Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 16. 1873. 1«. 

Childers. — On Svndhi in Pali. By the late Prof. R. C. Guilders. 

8vo. sewed, pp. 22. 1«. 

Childers. — The Mahaparinibbanasutta of the Sutta-Pitak^. Tlie 
Pall Text. Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
72. 5 a. 

China Review; or, Notes and (iuEiiiEs on the Ear East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, jijX 10s. 
per volume. 

Chintamon. — A Commentary on the Text oe the Bhagavad-Gita ; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6«. 

Christaller. — A Dictionary, English, Tshi, (Asante), Akra ; Tshi 
(Chwee), comprising as dialects Ak^n (AsunteJ, Akdm, Akuapdm, etc.) and 
Fantd ; Akra ( Accra j, connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi ne' Nkran j Eiihsi, OtShi ke Ga 

nsem - asekyere - iihoma. J wiemoi - aSiSitsomo- wolo. 
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By the Rev. J. G. Chhistallek, Rev. C. W. Loohbb, Rev. J. Zimmermann. 
16'ino. 7s. 6d. 

Christaller, — A Grammar op tme Asajtte aktd Fante Lan-ouvge, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 10s. 

Clarke. — Ten Great IIeligions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 

By James Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 15s. 

Clarke. — Memoir on tke Comparative Ghammar of Egyptian, Coptic, 
and Ude. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 32. 2s. 

Clarke. — Re.searciies in PiiE-nisTORic and Proto-uistoiuc Compara- 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Arch.®ology, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Fatuilies. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2s. M. 

Clarke. — Serpent and Siva Worship, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyde Clarke, Esq. 8vo. sewed. Is. 
Cleasby. — An Icelandic-English Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Cnlli'ctKHis of the late Ricliiiul CleiLsliy, Enlarged and completed by G. 
VioEcssoN. "With an Introduction, and Life of lUchard Cleasby, by G. Weree 
Dase.nt, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7s. 

Cleasby. — Ai’pendix to an Icelandic-English Diction \iiy". See 
Skeat. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneofs Essays of Henry Thomas 

CoLEBUOoKL . The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Coleuuooke, Bart , M.P., 
The Essays edited bv Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
14s. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, Avith Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
I’rofessor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xvL- 544, and X.-520. 1873. 28*. 

Colleccao do Yocabulos o PVases usados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. r2mo. pp. 32, sewed, h. 

Contopoulos. — A Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part 1. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 4GU. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
£] 7s. 

Conway. — The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 12.s. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DatuIvansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Mutleliiir. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10#. Qd. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathAvansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6.y. 

Coomara Swamy. — Sutta Ni'pIta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 6s. 

Cotton. — Arabic Pkiaier. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2«. 
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Cowell and Eggeling. — CATALoanE of Buddhist Sanskkit Manuscripts 

in the Possession of the Ro^al Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggelino. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 2s. Gd. 

Cowell. — A SHORT Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit of the 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 4*(). 1876. Ss. Gd. 
Cunningham. — The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Iloyal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28.v. 
Cunningham. — The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monumoiitsof Central 
India; comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening aud Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-Majer Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. £2 2s. 

Cunningham. — AitcniEOLOGicAL Survey of India. Four Beporta, 
made during the years 18b2-G.‘3-64-h5. By Alexander Cuemnuham, C S.I., 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. cloth. £G. 
Cust. — A Sketch or the Modern LANOUAiiES or the East Indies. 
Accompanied by Two Language Maps. By II. Cust. Post 8vo. pp. xii. and 
198, cloth. 12.9. 

Da Cunha. — ^Memoir on the History of the Tooth-Belic of 
Cevlon , with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. 
Geuson da Cuniia. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv.and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 
Is. Gd. 

Da Cunha.— The Sahyadri Khanda op the Skanda Purana ; a 

Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. J'irst 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gkkhon da Cunha, 
M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 680. £l l.s. 
Da Cunha. — F'otes on the History and Antiquities of Chaul and 
Bassein. By J. Gerson da Cunha, M.R.C.S. and L M. Pmg., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £l 5s. 
Dalton. — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Tuite 
Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal StaflF Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 38 Lithograph Plates. 4to. half- calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6«. 

D'Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literahy M orks of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M R.A.S , Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., fkc. In Three Volumes. Vol. I., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 8.9. Gd. 

Davids. — Three Inscriptions of Parukrama Banu the Great, from 
Pulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 20. D. Gd. 
Davids. — Sigiri, the Lion Bock, near Pulastipura, and the 39th 
Chapter or the Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 30. 1*. 6d. 
Delepierre. — Superchkries Lttteraires, Pastiches Suppositions 
d^Autkur, dans les Lettres et dans leb Arts. Par Octave Delepierre. 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 14#. 

Delepierre. — Tableau de la Litterature du Centon, chez les Anciens 
et chez les Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols. small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 21#. 

Delepierre. — Essai Historique et Birliographique sue les Bebus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3#. Gd. 
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Dennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 

those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Ilong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a (Juide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Fkrdeiiick Mayehs, F. il.G.S. 
II. M ’s Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
CuARLEvS King, Lieut Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £'l 2.v. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of the Canton YEitNAcuLAE of the Chinese 
Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.U.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
ll)5,aud31. £1 10.V. 

Dennys. — k Handbook of Malay CoLLoaxriAL, as spoken in Singapore, 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purjioses. 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.K.A.S., etc, Author of *‘'lhe 
Folklore of China,” “ Handbook ot Cantonese,” etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. £l Is. 

Dennys. — The Folk-Lore of China, and its AHinitics with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennis, Ph.D., F.R.G S,, M.R A S., 
author of “ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 108. 
l().s. (id. 

De Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language. By M. Schele de Vekk, LL.D., Professor ot Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp vi. and 365. 12.s. (id. 

De Vere. — Americanisms: the English of tue Kew World. By 
M. Schele De Veuk, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp 685, cloth. 12#. 

Dickson. — The Putimokkha, bidng the Buddhisf Office of the Con- 
fes.sion of Priests. The Pah Text, with a Trauslat»i/n, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dukson, M A, 8vu sd , pp. C9. 2.v. 

Dinkard (The). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Peshoiun 
Du.stoou Br.HUAMJEE SuNjANA, Vols. I. and II. 8vo. cloth. £2 ‘2.s. 

Duhne. — A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious lllu.strations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev, J. L. Dohnk. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21#. 

Ddhne, — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Bev. J. L. Dohne, 
J\I issionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 

Doolittle. — A Vocabulary and Handbook of tue Chinese Language. 
Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In I'wo Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By Rev. Jusru.^ liooLirrLE, Author of “Social Life of the Chinese.” 
Vol. I. 4to. p]). Yiii. and D48. Vol. 11. Parts II. and 111., pp. vii. and 695. 
£ 1 11#. Gd. each vol. 

Douglas. — Chinese-Engltsh Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 
Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Cliin-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Car.stairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. t3 3#. 

Douglas. — Chinese Language and LiTEiuiTURE. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King's College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 118. 1875. 5s. 

Douglas. — The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction, by Robert Kennaway Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Cr. 8vo. cloth, jip. 
xxxvi.-106. 1877. 5#. 
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Bouse. — Grimm’s La.w ; A Sturt : or, Hints towards an Explanation 

of the so-ciilled “ Liiiitvorschiehuii}j.” To which are adcl(‘d some llomaiks on 
the Primitive Indo-Eiiropcan 7i, and several Appendices. By T. I^e Mahcuant 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 2JJ0. 10#. Cd. 

Bowsou. — A Grammar of the Urru or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dcwson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp xvi. and 261*. 10#. 6d. 

Bowson. — A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dow'son, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2.V. Gd. 

Bwight. — ^loDERN Philology : Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 

New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
Dwight. In two vols. cr. 8vo. cloth. First series, pp 3G0 ; second series, 
pp. xi. and 551*. £l. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Mouais, £sq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Eurnivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4&. 

3. Ane Compendious and Breue Tractate concern yng ye Office 

AND Dewtie OF Kyngts, etc. By William Laudeii. (1556 a.d) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4i>, 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by li. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10,v. 

5. Of the Orehograpuie and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue ; 

a treates, noe shorter than neces.sarie, for the Schooles, be Alexandlii Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry H. Wheatley, Esq. 4#. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. 8#. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Mouhik, Esq. 8#. 

8 Mortis Akthure; the Alliterative Yer.sion. Edited from Robert 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7#. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotactons and Corrections of 
SOME Imperfections of Tmprf.ssionbs or Chaucer’s Workes, reprinted 
in lf598 ; by Francis Thvnne. Edited from the unique MS. m the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq , M.A. 1 0#. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique .MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatlby, Esq. Part I. 2«. 6d, 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Joune Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F, J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. D. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications— 

13. Seinte Makheeete, J?e Meiden ant Martyr, Three Texts of ah. 

1200,1310, 1330 A D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and novr re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyno Horn, with fragments of Ploriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. IIawson 
Lumby. Us. (id 

15. Political, Peligiotjs, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
7s. 6d. 

16. A Tretice in English breuely drawe out of ]> book of Quintis 

esseneijs in Latyn, \> Hermys )? prophete and king of Egipt after flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Bev. W. Skeat, M.A. U. 

18. Halt Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. L-. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King's Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3.«. (id. 

20. Some Tui^atisks by IIicuard Rolle de Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. George G. Perry, 
M.A. Is. 

21. Merlin, OR THE E.vrly History OP King Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4*-. 

22. The Eomans of Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W*. W. Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayenbite op Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 131-0 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10«. (id. 

24. Hymns OF THE Virgin AND Christ; The Parliampjit of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 3a\ 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg's Sermon ; The Ahbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone's MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 25. 

27. Manipulus Vocabulorxtm : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Petek Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Hinry B. Wheatley. 125. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s, 
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Early English Text Society’s Vxxhlicatiom— continued. 

29. Old EifGLisn Homtltes 4.nd Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 

and the Wohuiifre of Uro Lauerd • TJnjisuns of Uro l^ouerd and of Tire Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Tweli'tli and Tliirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraric.s ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Eiciiaud Mouiiis. First Scries. Part I. Is. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 

3 1 . Instructions for Parish Priests. Py John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 

32. The Babees Book. Aristotle’s A 13 G, Urbanitatis, Stans Pucr ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke The Bokes of NuitTuiiKof 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynk}n de Worde’s Boke of Kervyrige, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15s. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Lvndry, 1372. A Bather’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Ilarleian MS. 17G4, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M. A., and Mr. William Rosmter. 8s. 

o4. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Tuevtises. (Sawles Warde, 
and the Wohuiige of Ure Lauerd Ureisuns of Ure Jiouerd jind of Ure Jjcfdi, 
etc.) of the Twtlftli and TImteenth Centimes. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Miisi'iim, Lambeth, and Bnuleiau Libraries ; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Series. Part 2. 8s. 

35. Sir David Lyndesai’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of ane 
Nohil and Wailzeand Sqvyor, William Mlldrum, umqvhylo Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Dauid Lyndksat of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Arrae.s. With the Testament of the said Williame Mul- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa he Sir Bauid Lyudesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

3G. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 
Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley, With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869. 12tf. 

37. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh Printed be Robert Charteris, 160*2. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. \s. 

38. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William Langland (1377 a.d.). The “Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 681, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. .38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge Univeisity Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. IOk. 6d. 

39. The “Gest Hystoeiale” of the Destruction of Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s “ Hystoria 
Troiana.'’ Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgov/, by the Rev. Geo. A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Part I. 10 a‘. Qd. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds ; Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
AVyiichestre ; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol ; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.llS. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Farts, On this 
Histohy and Dkvi:loi*ment of Gilds, by Lujo Buentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophiae. 21s. 

41. The Minor Poems of William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. CiiiUhTiE-MiLLER, Esq., of Bntwell, by F. J. 
Fuhnivall, M a., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3s> 

42. Pernardus de Cura rei Famuliarts, with some Early Scotch. 

IVophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J, Raw.son Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

43. JIatis Having, and other Moral and Heligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 

44. Joseph of Arimathie: otherwise called the Komanco of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail - an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wyukyn de Worde ; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Fynson, a.d 1516 ; and “The Lyfe of Josepli of 
Arimathia,*’ first printed by Fynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 6s, 

45. King Alfred’s Wkst-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10.v. 

46. Legends of the Holy Hood; Symbols op the Passion and Cross- 

PoKMs. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from M SS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richard 
Moiiuis, LL.D. lOs. 

47. Sir D.wid Lyndesat’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H, Murray, Esq. 3s. 

48. The Times^ Whistle : or, A Kewe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper 6s. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 10». 

60. King Alfred's West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 

61. pE Liflade of St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 A.D. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rey. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2«, 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications— 

52. Palladius on Husbondeie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part I. ]0.y. 

53. Old English Homilies, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. Rimbault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. ; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 85, 

54. The Vision of Piees Plowman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype ; and two unique alliterative 
l^oems: Richard the Redeles (by William, the author of the Vist07i); and 
The Crowned King ; edited hy the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18s. 

55. Genertdes, a Romance, edited from the unique MS., ah. 1440 a.d., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Alois Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cainbr. Part I. 35. 

50. The Gest Hystoktale op the Destiitiction of Troy, translated 

from Quido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late. Rev. 
G. A. PantoiL Part II. 105.6^. 

57. The Early English Version of the Citrsoe Mundt,” in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in tho British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part 1. with 
two photo-lithograph ic facsimiles by Cooke and Fothenngham. 10.s’. (id. 

58. The Blickling Homilies, edited from the ^larquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Part I. 85. 

50. The Early English Version dp the Cursor Mundi;” in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Miuikis, LL D. Part II. 15®. 

GO. Meditacyuns on the Soper of our Lorde (pcrliaps by Kobert 
OF Brunne). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 25. ad . 

61. The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, printed 
from Fwe MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. IO5. 6d. 

62 . The Early ENGfJSH Version of the ** Cursor Mundi,” in Four 
Texts Edited by the Rev. IL Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part III. 15«. 

63. The Blickling Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a,d., by the Kev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 4s . 

64. Francis Thynne’s Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M .A. 4s . 

65. Be Domes DjEge (Bede’s Do Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon IMeccs. Edited from tlie unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, 
B.D. 2s. 

GO. The Early English Version of the ‘‘ Cursor Mundi,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. IO5. 

67. Hotes on Piers Plowman. By the Bev. W . W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. 2I«. 

68. The Early English Version of the ** Cursor Mundi,” in Four 

Texts. Edited by Rev. R, Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 2Ss. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued, 

69. Adam Daft’s Five Dreams about Edward II. The Life of 
Saint Alexius. Solomon’s Book of AVisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Library, by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 6s. 

Extra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea; large paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Komahce of William of Palerhe (otherwise known as the 

Bomance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Bomance of Ahsaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library ot King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. XT 6«. 

2. On Early English rHONUKCiAXioN, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speeoli in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
pre.sent day, preceded by a .systematic Kotation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Piinting Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J Child’s Memoirs on the Language of ('haucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by i^alebbury on Englibh, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521 By ALtXANUFK J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part 1. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xviith, andxviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10«. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Curtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS 79, and the Bulliol MS. 3.54. I'dited by Frederick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 

4. The Lay op Havelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. 10s. 

6. Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius’s ‘‘ De Consolatione 

pHii.osoPHiii.'' Edited from the Additional MS 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12j?. 

6 The Bomance of the CnEVELERE Assigne. Be-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii and 38. 3s. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer, By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part 11. On the Pioiiunciation of the xiiith and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 

8. Queene Elizabethes Achademt, hy Sir IIdmpheey Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Futierall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, 'Ihe Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Loids' Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Tnn. Hall, Camb. W’ith Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13&'. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications— 

9. The Frateknitye of Yacabondes, by John Awheley (licc'nsod 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warenina: for Common Cursetors vula;arely 
called Vagabonep, bv Thomas Harman, KsauiERE. From the 5rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Iluth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in IVaise of Thieves and Thievery, by Pahsox IIaben or 
Hyberdyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
llarmmi's Caueat. Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Furnivall. Svo. 
7s. 6rf. 

10. The Fyrst Poke or the Ixtrodijction of Knowledge, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Comi’p:ndyous Beoyment or a 
Dyetary of IIeltu made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barneb in the Defence or the IJerde : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyury, by F. J 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb 8vo. 18.v 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most cxeidlent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss. King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library ofSt. 
John's College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1*189, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Parti 8vo. 12,». 

12. England in the Beign of King Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and 'fhomas Lupset, Lecturer m Rhetoiic 
at Oxford. By Thom s Starkey', Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Coweer. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Bki- wer, 
M.A. Part II. 12.?. {Part 1.^ Starkey' s Life and Letters^ is in preparation. 

13. A SuppLiCACYON FOR THE Beggabs. Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Furnivall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A. 1 ).), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d. ), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cow per. 6a. 

14. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F. RS., F.S.A. I'art III. 
Illustrations of the JVonunciation of the xi vth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, WyclifFe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10a. 

15. Bobert Crowley’s Thirty-one Epigrams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq, 
Vis. 

16. A Treatise on the A.strolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 10®. 

17. The Complaynt of Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. lO«. 

18. The Complaynt of Scotlande, etc. Part II. 8«. 

19. Cure Ladyes Myroure, a.d. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. *248. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

20. LoNELTcn’s History of the Holy Guail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sikrs Kobirks db Boukon. Re-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christ! College. Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M.A. Parti. 8s. 

21. Barbour’s Bruce. Edited from tlie MSS. and the earliest 

printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Skkat, M.A.. Part II. 4s. 

22. Henry Brinklow’s Complaynt op Roderyck Mors, somtyme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his natiirall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawcs, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and Thk Lamentacion of a Christian Aoainst thf. Citie 
OF London, made by lloderigo Mors, a.d. 1645. Edited by J. M. Cowpbr, 
Esq . 9 j) . 

23. On E\rly English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. lOi. 

24. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Ro biers de Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Chnsti College, Cambridge, by F. J. Fukmvall, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. 10^. ^ 

25. The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part I. 2().s. 

26. The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Ciinibridge 

University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or 16th century version.) 
Paitll. lU. ^ ^ ^ 

27. The English Works of John Eisher, Bishop of Rochester (died 

1555). Edited by Professor J. E. B jMaa'or, M.A. Part 1., the Text. 16«. 

28. Lonkltch’s History of the Holy Grail. Edited by F. J. 

Furnivall, M.A. Part HI. 10.s. 

29. Bvruour’s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev. AV. W. Skeat, M.A. Part III. 21s. 

30. Lonelicu’s History or the Holy Grail. Edited by F. J. 

P^URNIVALL, Esq., M.A. Part IV. 15s. 

31. Alexander and Dindimus. Translated from the Latin about 

A.D. 1;H'()-50. lie-edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 6s. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thorpe. Part I. with a Mytho* 
logical Index. 12rao. pp. 1.52, cloth, 8s. Orf. I’art II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s.; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7s. 

Edkins. — Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. 

By J. Edkins, D.D , Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 310, paperboards. 18s. 
Edkins. — China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo , pp. xxiii. — 403, cloth. 10s. 6rf. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary op the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151, Shanghai, 1869. 21s. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins. — A Grammar op the Chinese Colloquial Language, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279 . Shanghai, 1864. £1 10s. 
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Edkins. — Pbogressive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language. 
With Lists of Common Words and Phrases. By J. Edkins, B.A. Third 
edition, 8vo. pp. 120. 1869. 14i-. 

Edkins. — IIelioion in China. A Brief Account of the Three Beligions 
of the Chinese. By JorejtH Edkins, D. D. Post 8vo. cloth, la. Grf. 

Eg*er and Grime; aa Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Fuedkiiick 
J. P''uuNiVALL, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol 4to., pp. 61-, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. lO^s. 6rf. 

Egyptian Calendar for the Year 1295 a.ii (1878 a.d.), corresponding 

with the years lo94, 1595, of the Koptic Era. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 98. 5s. 

Eitel. — A Chinese niirTicNAsr in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Eknest .John Eitpl, Ph. D. Tubing. ill be comjileted in four parts. Part 
I. (A — K). 8vo. sewed, ])p. 20‘J. Pis. 6rf. Pait II, (K — M). pp. 202. 12s. 6<f. 
Eitel. — HANimooK eok the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. 
E. J. Eitll, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl., 
18s 

Eitel. — Eeng-Shui : or, The Rudiments of Ratnrai Science in China. 

By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, }>p. vi. and 84. 6*. 

Eitel. — Buddhism: its Historical, Theoi etical, and Popular Aspects. 
Jn Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5x*. 

Elliot. — The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Vols. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K (’.B., East India Company’s Bengal 
Civil Service, by Prof. John DoaVson, M ll.A.S , Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Vols. I. and II. With a Portiait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
X and 580, cloth 186. each. 

Vol. III. 8vo. pp. xii and 627, cloth. 2is. 

Vol. IV' 8vo. pp X. and 563 cloth 2I.v 
Vol. V. 8vo. })p. xii. and 676, cloth. 2D. 

Vol. VI. h'vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21«. 

Vol. VII 8vo. pp, \iii and 674, cloth. 216. 

Vol, VIII. 8vo, pp. xxxii., 441, and Ixviii. cloth. 24 j. 

Elliot.- — Memoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of 
THE Races of the North WrsTiiis Pkovinces ok India; being an 
amplified Rdition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir IDnky M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arrangtd, by John Beamks, 
M.lt.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paiis and Bengal, and of the iMiilulogical Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pj> xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 366. 

Ellis — On Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Bobert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, j)j). viii. and 94. 3#. Grf. 

Ellis.— T HE Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Robert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.*' Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 166, cloth. 1870. S«. 

Ellis. — 1*L RuviA ScYiuicA. Ihc Quicliuu Language of Peru; its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etiuria. By Robert Elljs, B.D. 
8vu. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. t&. 
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Ellis. — Etruscan I^’umerals. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 

pp. 62. 2s. 6d. 

English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of the English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic liranch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 18C9. Is. 

English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 

lOs. C^. per annum ; 1877 and following years, 20«. per annum. 

1873. 

1. Series B. Parti. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. II.; five Glossaries, by Mr. Marshall ; 
and a West -Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7s. (id. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4«. 

3. Scries C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain IIarland. Is. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 
4.V. 6^7. 

6. Seri(‘s B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 

Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7s. 

6. Scries B. Part HI. Bay's Collection of English AVords not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; together with Thoresby’s Letter to 
bay, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by llev. Walter W. Skkat. Rs. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of ‘ A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.' By the Bev. W. D , 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Scries H. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Elwoutiiy, Esq. Ss. 6<7. 

8. Scries A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating to 
some of the ('ouiities of England. 6s. 

9. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Parti. 7«. 6«7. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nodal and G. Milner. Parti. Zs. (id. 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. R. Morris. 6<7- 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. 6» Gd. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 
Clough Robinson. 9«. 
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1877. 

15. A Glossary of Words used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corrin^ham, Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 95. iSd . 

IG. A Glossary of Holderness Words. By F. lloss, K. Stkad, and 

T. Holdkrness. With a Map of the District. 45. 

17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South- W^estern Counties, 
with a new Classification of the Eniilish Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien 
BoNAPARri-. With Two Maps. Is. 

18. Bihliof^raphical List. Bart III. completing the Work, and 
containitif? a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and 8hing, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List and Index. 
Edited by ,1. H. Nodal. 4 a. 6ci 

19. An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By F. T. 

Elworthy, Esq. 6.s. 

1878. 

20. A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases. By William 

Dickinson, F.L.S 65, 

21. Tusser 8 Ehvo Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paine and Sidney J. 
Herutage, B.A. 12a. Or/. 

22. A Dictionary of English Plant N^ames. By James Britten, 
F.L.S., and Uobert Holland. Part I. (A to F). b.v. 6d. 

1879. 

23. Five Keprinted Glossaries, including W^iltshire, Evast Anglian, 

Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat, M.A. 75. 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 

Dickinson, F.L.S. I5. 

Etherington. — The Student’s Grammar of the Hixni Language. 
By the Rev. W Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873 125. 

Faber. — A systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great liKAicNiNG, and Doctrine of the Mean, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Coniuitus and Confucianism. 
By Ernst Farer, Uhcnish Missionary. I'lanslated from the German by P. 
G. von Mollondorff. 8vo. sowed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 125. Gd . 

Facsimiles Of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Samuel Birch, IB.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Rhind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 1C plates coloured, bound in cloth. 2l5. 
Fallon. — A Hew Hindustani-Engllsh Dkjtionary. With Illuatra- 
tions from Hindustani Literatuie and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, Ph.D. 
Halle. Parts I. to XIX. Roy. 8vo. Price 45. 6d. each Part. 

To be completed in about 25 Parts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Farley. — Egypt, Cyprus, and A.siatic Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, 
Author of “ J he Resources of Turkey,’’ etc. Demy Ovo. cl., pp. xvi.-270. IO 5 . 6d. 
Fansbbll. — The Dasaratha-Jataka, beiog the Buddhist Story of King 

Rhma. The original Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes by Y. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 25. 6d. 

Fansbbll. — Five JItakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and 'I'hree Fables In the original Phli Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By Y. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 65. 
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Fausboll. — Ten Jatakas The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7s. (io?. 

Fausboll. — Ji-TAKA. See under JAtaka. 

Fiske. — Myths and Myth-Makeus; Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252. 10 a. 6/i. 

Fornander. — An Account of the Polynesian Race: Its Origin and 
Migrations. By A. Founandeh. Vol. 1. Post 8vo., cloth. 7«. ^d. 

Forsyth. — Repokt of a Mission to Yakkund in 1873, under Command 
of Si a T. I). Forsyth, K C.S 1., C.IL, Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 4o Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 57.3. 5s. 

Foss. — JS'oitWEGiAN Gkammar, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Fkithjof Foss, 
(rraduateof the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2.v. 

Foster. — Phe-Histouic Races of the United States of Ameiltca. By 
J. Foster, LL.D., Author of the “Physical Geografihy of the ^Mississippi 
Valley,” etc. With 72 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 4l(j. 1 1.9. 

Fryer. — Vuttodaya. (Exposition of Metre.) By Sangiiaiukkiitti 

Theka. a Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Major G. E. 
Fkylk. 8vo. pp. 44. 2.S. O'/. 

FurnivaU. — Education in Eahly England. Romo Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “ Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early Englush Text Society. By Fkedeuick J. Puhnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8 vo. sewed, pp. 74. 1«. 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionaky of India, illustrative of the !My- 
thology. Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc , of 
the Hindus. By John GAiaihTT. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. — Sui>plement to thk aboa'e Classical Bictionaiiy of India. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
IfiO. Is. 6d. 

Gautama. — The Institutes of Gautama. See Auctorcs Sanscriti. 

Gesenius. — Heurew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
including the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 11 GO. £1 IGs. 

Gesenius. — Heurew Grammar. Translated from the Sevcntecntli 
Edition. By Dr. T. J. Conant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi.-364. £1. 

Giles. — Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 10«. Qd, 

Giles. — A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 
By Herbkut A. Giles. 4to. pp. G5. £1 8s. 

Giles. — Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. By Herbert A. 
Giles. 8vo. pp 118. 15s. 

Giles. — Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the .Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert 
A. Giles. 12mo. pp 60. 5s. 

Giles. — Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms. Translated from the 
Chinese by H. A. Giles, of H.M. Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
X.-129. 5«. 
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Giles. — The Sai^ Tzu Cuing ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the 
Ch’Jen Thu Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Hekbert a. Giles. 12mo. pp. ‘28. i2v. 6d. 

Giles. — A Gloss.vhy of Hefekence on Subjects connected with the 
F ar East. By H. A. Giles, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. V.-183. 7s. 6d. 

Giles — Hebukw and Chtitstian Eecokds. An Historical Enquiry 
concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New Testaments. By the 
Rev. Dr. Gile.s, Rector of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Now first published complete, 2 Vols. Yol. I., 
Hebiew Records; Vol. II., Christian Records. 8vo. cloth, pp. 142 and 41?0. 
1877. ‘2D. 

Gliddon. — Ancient Egypt, Her Honumonts, Hieroglyphics, History, 
Archaeology, and other subjects connected with Hieioglyphical Literature. By 
George R. Gliddon, late United States Consul, at Cairo. 15th Edition. 
Revised and Corrected, with an Appendix 4to. sewed, pp. 88. 2s. 6d. 

God. — Book OF God. By©. 8vo. cloth. Vol. 1.: The Apocalypse, 
pp. 847. I2s. 6^/. — Vol H. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp 752. 14«. — 
Vol. Ill A Commentary on the Apocaljjise, pp. 8.54. IG.?. 

Goldstiicker. — A Dictionaey, Sanskrit and English, extended and 

improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. II. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendice.s, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- Knglish Vocabulary. By 
Tiieodou Goldstuckfr. i*arfs I. to VI 4to pp. 400. 18.58-1883. 6s. each. 

Goldstiicker. — P anini : His Place m Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
Ms. No. 17 m the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government tor India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Kumakila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
288, cloth. £2 2.s. 

Goldstiicker. — On the Deftctencien in the Present Administration 
or Hindu Law, being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Thkodok Goldstuckkk, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University (’ollege, London, bcc. Demy 8vo. pp. 50, sewed. Is. dd. 
Gover. — I’he Polk-Songs of Southern India. By Charles E. Gover. 

8vo. pp x\in. and 289, cloth 10.v. (id. 

Grammatog^raphy. — A Manuai. of Keference to the Aliduibeta of 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhoiln. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The “ tJi.iminatograplij ” is offered to the public as a coinpendious introduction to the reading 
of tlie most iHijxulaut ancient and modern languages. Simple in its design, it '»nll be consulted 
with advantage by the pliilologicul student, the aiuateui linguist, the bookseller, the corrcctoi ot 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 
Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyiian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
BQgfs. 

Burmese. 

Canarese (or Carniitaca). 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagolitic. 

Cuiic. 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic } . 


ALPHAUFTICAL INDEX. 

Czechian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). 

Ilebiew (Judmo-Ger- 


Danish. 

Demotic. 

Estrangelo. 

Ethiopic. 

Eti iiscan. 
Georgian. 

Gel man. 

Glagolitic, 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 
Greek (Archaic). 


Hungarian. [man). 
Illyiian. 

Irish. 

Italian (Old). 

Ja])anesc. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

Mantshu. 

Median Cuneiform. 
Modem Greek (Romaic) 
Mongolian. 


Gujeruti(uTGuzzeratte). Nunndian. 

Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic) . 


Hieroglyphics. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew j Archaic). 

Hebrew (Kabbuucal). 


Palmyrcuian. 
Persian. 

Persian Cuneiform. 
Phccnician. 


Polish. 

Pushto (or Afghan). 
Romaic ( Modern Gi eek 
Russian. 

Runes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Sci vian. 

Slavonic (Old). 

Serbian (or Wendish). 
Swedish. 

Synac. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Tibetan. 

Turkish. 

Wallachian. 

Wendish (or Serbian}. 

Zend. 
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Grassmann. — Worteubucit zum Rio^Ved Yon Hermann Grassmann, 

Professor am Marienstifts-Gymnasium zu Stettin. 8vo. pp. 1775. £1 lOs. 

Green. — Sitakfcspeahe and the Em blem- Write rs : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Heniiy Greun, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £i 11#. 6d ; large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 12# 

Grey, — Handbook of African, ArrsTRALiAN, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.(^B, Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony, Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Gr.oiiUK Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 

Vol. 1. Tart 1. — South Africa. 8vo pp 186. 20.s. 

Vol. I. Fart 2. — Atiica (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). Svo.pp. 70. 4s. 

Vol. I. Fart 3. — Mud.iaasciir. 8vo. pp. 24. 2 a. 

Vol. II. Fait 1.— Austr.ilia Svo.pp iv. and 14. 3s. 

Vol. II. Fart 2. — Fapuiin Lanffu.itjos ot the Loyalty Islands and Now Hebrides, compris- 
irift those of the Isl.indi> of Nengone, Litu, Aneituni, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. ]>. 12. l.s. 

Vol. II. Piu^t 3 . — Fiji Ihl.inds and Hotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
ffu.iijes, and Pari I , Australia). 8vo. nn. 31 2s 

Vol. II. Part 4. — New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 7 a. 

Vol. II. Vav\ i {(’onfi/ttutfiou ) — Polvnesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. //-l.ll. 7s. 

Vol III. Part 1 — Mauusenpts and Ineunablos. 8vo. pp. vui. and 2 1. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi and 260. 12?. 

Grey. — Maori ^[ementos: being a Scries of Addresses jin'sented by 
the Native People to Ilib Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S With 
Introductory Remarks and Exjilauatory Notes ; to which is added a bmall Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and *J2S, cloth. 12#. 

Griifiba. — The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lefel H Griffin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs," etc. Second 
edition. Royal Hvo., pp. xiv. and 630. 2U. 

Griffis. — The Mikado’s BAipire, Book I. History of Japan from 
GGO R.o. to 1872 A.u. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 

Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By W, E. Griffis. Illubtrated. 8vo cl., pp. 
626. .£1. 

Griffith. — ScKNE.s from the Hamayana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. II. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6#. 

Contents. — P reface — Ayodhya — llavan Doomed — The Birth of Rama — The Heir apparent — 

Manthara’u Guile— Dasaratha’s Oath — The Step-mother— Mother and Sou— The Timmph of 

Love— Farew’cll?— The Heriint’s Son — The Trial of Truth — The Forest— The Rape of Sita — 

Rama’s Despair- The Messenger Cloud — Khumbakarua— The Suppliant Dove— Tine Glory- 

Feed the Poor — The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. — The IUmIyan of Yalmi'ki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. II. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 

Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 

1870. 18#. 

Vol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18«. 

Vol. III. Demy 8vo. pp. V. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15#. 

Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. vni. and 432, 1873. 18#. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. 15#. 

Griffith. — The Birth op the War God. A Poem by KIltdAsa. 
Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
M.A., Principal of Benares College. Second edition, post Svo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 116. 68, 
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Grout. — The Isizultt : a Grammar of the Zulu Lauf?uago ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix, liy llev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo pp. lii. and 43’2, cloth. 2U. 

Gubernatis. — Zoological Mythology ; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo de Gi iieknatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative literature 
in the Institute di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xwi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28*. 

Gundert. — A Malayalam anh English Dicttonahy. By Rev. H. 
Gundert. D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp viii. and 1116. IDs. 

Haas. — Cmalogpe of Saxskutt and Pali Books in the Lidrauy of 

the ]!RITl^lI Museuai. By Dr. FIrnst Haas. Printed by J’ennission of the 
Tiu^tccs. of the British Museum. 4to. cl<>th, pp. 200. £1 1 j». 

Hafiz of Shirfiz. — Selections from his Poems. Translated from the 

I’ersian by Herman Bickni.ll. With Preface by A. S. Bicknf.ll. Demy 
4to. , pp. XX. and .‘184, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. 11. Herrekt, 
B.A. £2 2.V. 

Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Detcii : a Dialect of South Germany 

with an Infusion of Fnglish By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Pliilology in the Uiiivei'^ity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. jip. 
Mii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6r7. 

Hall. — ^loDERN English. By Fitzedwakd Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
()\(Ui. (’r. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 304. 10 a. 6^/. 

Hall. — On English Ahtectives in -Able, with Special Reference to 
Bei.i-vdle. By FrizEiiWAiiD Hall, C.Fi., M.A., Hon.D C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s' 6rf. 

Hans Breitmann. — Sec under Leland. 

Hardy. — Christianity and Buddhism Comdaiied. By the late Rev. 

B. SrENi’E Hardy, lion. Member Ko}al Asiatic Society. 8\(). sd. pp. 138. Gs. 
Hassoxin. — The Diwan of Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 

Sixth Century of the (hiristian Era. Edited by R. Hassoln. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to pp. 43. 3.V. Grf. 

Haswell. — Gbammaticxl Notes and Vocabulary op the Peguan 
Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By llev. J. M. 
Haswell. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 15 a. 

Hang. — The Book of Arda Viraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Bevised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and liitioduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and 'IVanslations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
Hatg, I’h.D., I’rofessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by R. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx., v., and 316. £\ 5«. 

Haug. — A Lecture on an Original *Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 

Haug. — The Aitarkya Brahmanam of the Rig Veda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion, 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. YoL. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s, 
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Haug. — An Old Zand-Paiilavi Glossant. Edited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Homan Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. Hy Dkstuu IIoshbngji Jamasi'ji, High-prie.st of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro, by Martin Hatjg, 
Pli.l). Publ. by order of Gov of Bombay. Hvo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and ld2. 15sf. 

Haug — An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by Dbstur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the Parsis m 
Malwa. Rev. and Enl ,with Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. IIauo, 
Ph.l) Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. pp xvi L32, 2(18, sd 1.S70. 28.>. 
Haug. — Essays on tiir Sacred Language, Writings, and Keltgion 
OF the Parsis. By Makiin Haug, Ph I)., late Professor of banskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. Edited 
by E. W. West, Pli.D. I^ost 8vo. pp. xvi. and 428, cloth, 

Hawken. — Uica-Sastra : Oomriicrits, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 
Sncred and Mythic Literature. By J. D. Hawken. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii.-288. 
7s. (iff. 

Heaviside. — American Antcquities ; or, the New World the Old, and 

the Old World the New. By Ji»hnT. C. HEAVisrnii. 8vo pp 46, sewed Is. 67 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Sub.scription £l l.v. 
])(T Series. 1872-3. /Series. 

Yol. 1 Miscellany of Hebrew Liter atuie. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
228. KB. 

Yol. II The Commentary of Ibn Ezia on Isaiah Edited from MSS., and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M. FRiEiiLaNDUR, 
Ph.l). Yol I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. XX viii and 332. lOs. (id. 

Yol 111 'I'lie Commentary of Ibn Ezra Yol. II. The Anglican Version of 
the Book of the Pro])het Isai.ih amended according to the Commentary of 
Jbn Ezia. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 112. 45. (id. 

1877. Second Series. 

Yol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Yol. II. Edited by the Rev. A. 

Lowy. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 276. lOs. 67. 

Yol. 11. I'he Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Yol. III. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 172. 7 a'. 

Yol. III. Ibn Ezra Literature. Yol lY. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Jbn Ezra. By M. Friedlunde, PhD. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. X.-252 
and 78. 12s. 67. 

Hepburn. — A Javanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C Hei'rurn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £S 8a. 

Hepburn. — Japanese- English and English-Japanese Dictionary. By 
J. (J. IIki’BuRn, M.D., Ll^.I). Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. Ida. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
L\nguagfs, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hkrnisz. Square 8 vo. pp. 271, sewed. 10.s. 67. 

The Chiiiese characters contained m this woik arc from the collections of Cliineee groups, 
engi.ivecl on steel, and cast into moveable types, hy Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Pimtiiig Oltice at I’aiih. They are used by most of the missions to Chma. 

Hincks. — Specimen Chafteks of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.K.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. 1«. 

Hodgson. — Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Beltgion 
OF Nkpal and Tibet ; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nepkl. Hoyal 8 yo. cloth, pp. 288. 145. 
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Hofimann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 6s. 

Hoffinann, J. J. — A Japane.se Geammak. Second Edition. Large 

8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 Is. 

Holbein Society. — Subscription £1 Is. per annum. A List of Publi- 

cations to be had on application. 

Hopkins. — Elementaky Grammar of the Turkish Language. With 
a few Easy Exercises By F L. Hopkins. M.A , Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 3.«. 6rf. 

Howse. — A Grammar op the Cree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX and 324, cloth. 7*. 6d. 

Hunter. — A Statistic \l Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 
LL.D. Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India; one of 
the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society; M.R.G.S. ; and Honorary Member 
of various Learned Societies. 

VOIi. VOL. 

I 24 Parpanas and .Sundarhans. X DSrjTlinp, JalpfiiRurl and Kuch Rchar 

II. Nadiva and .lessor XI. Patiili and S.'iran. [State. 

ITT Midnapur, Hti«U and TTourah. Xll Gav6 iiiui Slnih.'ibdd. 

IV. Bardvidn Bn blidm and Bilnkurfi XIII. Tulmt and CbanipfiTan 

V. D.ieca, Bitkarffanj, Karldpur and Mai- XIV. BbApilpur and Santfil i’aiganda 

mansinb. XV. Mcmitbyrand Purniab 

VI. Cbittaifonty Hill Tracts, Cbittigor.g, XVI ILi/Anb.lirh and 1,011.11 dufn'i. 

Noakhdll, Tippcrah, and IIillTipperah XVII Sinfrbhiltn, Chnti#i. Nliitpur I ributary 
State States and Mrtnbhilin 

VTI Meld.ih. Ranirpur and Dmfljpur. XVIII. Cuttack and Balasor 

VIII. RHjs-b.'ihf and Botn/i XI \ I’urf, and Orissa Tributary States. 

IX Mursbul.lb.ld and IVibnA. XX Fisbcnes, Botany, and General Index. 

Published by command of the Government of India. In 20 Vols. 8vo. half- 
morocco. £5. 

Hunter (F. M.)— An Account of the British Settlement of Aren 
in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Hunter, F.ll.G.S, F.RAS., 
Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Demy 8vo. half-morocco, pp. xii.-232. 
Is. 6d. 

Ikhwanu-S Safa; or, Brothers of Purity. Describing the Contc'ntion 
b(*twcon Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human Raee. Translated 
from the Ilindusthiii hy J’rofessor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst 
Crown 8 vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7». 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Eescarch in Archaoo- 
logv. History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Buiigess, M.K.A S,, F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per anuum. Subscription £2. 

Ingleby — Shakespeare : the Man and the Book. By C. M. Ingleby, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo boards, pp. 172. 6«. 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
AND Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 78. fid. 

Jaiminiya-Hyaya-Malu-Vistara. — See under Auctores Sanscriti. 

Jami, Mulla. — Salaman TJ Ab.sal. An Allegorical Komance; being 
one of the Seven I'oems entitled the Haft Aurang of MulUl JamT, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by Foubes 
Falconer, M.A., M.R.A.S. 4to. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7s. (id. 
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Jataka (The) ; top^ether with its Commeiitary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
Pall by V. Fausiioll, and Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. Vol. 1. Text. 
Demy 8yo cloth, pp. 512. 28«. 

The “Jataka” 18 a collection of legends in Pali, relating the history of Buddha's trans- 
migration before he was born as Gotatna. The great antiquity of this work is authenticated 
by Its forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Buddhists, which was finally settled at 
the last Council m 246 b.c The collection has long been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, and as the most original attainable source to which almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the P.mchatantra and Pilpay’s fables down to the nursery stories of the present 
day, IB traceable ; and it has been considered desirable, in the interest of Buddhistic studies as 
well as for more general literary purposes, that an edition and translation of the complete 
work should be prepared. The present publication is intended to supply this wa,nt.— At hencpum. 

Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Dtcttonaet of all 

except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terras, 
and Foreign iMoneys, Weights and Masures. By Jabez Jenkins. 64mo., 
pp. 5G4, cloth. I«. 6d. 

Johnson. — Ohiental IIeligions. See Trubner’s Oriental Scries. 

Kalid-i- Afghani. — Tiiansl\tton of the Kaltd-i- Afghani, the Text- 
book for the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geograpiiiciil, 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Trey or Chichele Plowdbn. Imp. 8vo. 
pp. XX. and 406, with a Map. Lahore, 1875. £2 2s. 

Kasika. — A Commentaky on Panini’s Geammatical Aphorisms. By 
Pandit Jayaditya Edited by Pandit Bala SASini, Prof. Sansk. Coll., 
Benares. First part, 8vo pp. 490. 1 6s. 

Kellogg. — A Grammar of the Hindi Langfage, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern Hind! of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kuniaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 21s. 

Kem. — The Ahyabhatiya, with the Commcnlary Bhatadipika of 
Paramadi 9 vara, edited by Dr. II Kern. 4to. pp. xii. and 107- 9s. 

Kern. — The Brhat-SanhitI ; or, Complete System of Natural 

Astrology of Varaha-Mihira Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part I. 8vo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-154, Part4 pp. 155-210. Fart 5 pp. 211-206. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2s. each part. [ WUl be mnpleted m Nine Farts, 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 

Hafizu’d-din A new edition of the Ilindfistfini Text, carefully revised , with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.K.A.S., Professor of Hinddsthni at the late East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. IBs. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Library op the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rer. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kielhorn. — A Grammar op the Sanskrit Language. By F. Kielhorn, 
Ph D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. Gd. 

Kielhorn. — Katyayana and Patanjaii. Their Relation to each other 
and to Paiiini. By F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Prof, of Orient. Lang. Poona. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 1876. 3s. 6d. 

Kilgour. — The Hebrew or Iberian Race, including the Pclasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s. Gd. 

Kistner. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
O'lTo Kistner. Imperial 8yo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. Gd. 
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Koch. — A Histortcal Grammar or the ENOiisn Language. By C. T. 
Koch. Translated into Englisli. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D., M.A. \Nearly ready. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, A-s. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. *ls. M. 

Koran (The). — See Sale, and Triihner’s Oriental Series. 

Kramers’ New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Dutch 

Languages. Royal 32mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 714. 4«. 

Kroeger. — The MiNNmNGER of Germany. By A. E. Kroeger, 12ino. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. Is. 

CoNTKNTs. — Chapter 1. The Minnosinper and the Minnrgonpr —IT. The Minnelay.— TIT. The 
Divine Minnesong-.— IV. Walthcr von der Vopelwcide.— V. Ulnch von Lichtenstein.— VI. The 
Metncal Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg’s ‘ Tristan and Isolde.” 

Lacombe, — Dictionnaire et Grammaire de la Languk des Gris, 
par le Rev. Pere Alb. Lacombe. 8vo. paper, pp. xx. and 713,iv. and 190. 216. 
Laghn Kanmndi. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVaradaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentarv, and References. By James It. Ballantyne, LL D., 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. 
£1 11s. Sd. 

Land. — The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphy6ic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reofnalb Lank Poole, Balllol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part II Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s. ^d. 
Legge. — ^Confucianism in Kelation to Christianity. A Paper 
Read before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Rev. James Leggb, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. Is. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By Jambs Legge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 52(i, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8yo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 2«. 

Vol. Ill, Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, thv Books of Hea. the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2«. 

Vol. HI. Part 11. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281 — 736, cloth. £2 2s, 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and -Ith Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Cbwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Ch‘ing; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents : — Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2s. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Legge, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
338. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 412. 12«. 

Vol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. 12At. 
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— T^TAtTGURAL Lectuhe the Constituting of a Chinese Chaie 
m the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct 27th, 
1876', by Rev. Jambs Leoge, M.A , LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo pp. 28, seived. 6</. 

Iieigh. — The Religion of the Woeld. By H, Stone Leigh. 12mo. 

pp. xii. 66, cloth, 1869. 2s. Qd. 

Leitner. — Introduction to a Philosophical Grammar of Arabic. 
Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Lbitnek. 8vo. sewed, pp. 52. Lahore. 4«. 

Leitner. — Sinin-I-Islam. Being a Sketch of the History and 

Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History For the 
use of Maulvis. By G. W LErrNEit. Part I. The Karly History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abassides. Svo. sewed. Lahore. 68. 

Leland. — The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles 
G. Lelanu. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7s. 6d. 

Leland. — The Breitmann B\llads. The only Authorized Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with ('oiuments by Fritz Schwackenliammer. By Cuaulks 
G. Leland. Crown Svo handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. its. 

Hans Breitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Tenth Edition. Square, pp xvu and 74, cloth. 2& 6d. 

Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland-. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

Hans Beeitmannas a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. Second 

edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed, la. 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. 1#. 

Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six Hew Ballads, with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Leland. — Fusang; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddliist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Cr. Svo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7s. 6d. 

Leland. — English Gipsy Songs. In Rommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Charles G. Leland, Author of “ The Rnglish Gipsies,” 
etc.; Prof. E. 11. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7s. 6d. 

Leland. — Pidgin-English Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Fcaj), 
Svo. cl., pp. viii. and 140, 1876. 6s, 

Leo. — Four Chapters of North’s Plutarch. Containing the Lives 

of Gaius Marcius Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, Marcus Antoninus, and Marcus 
Brutus, as Sources to Shakespeare's Tragedies, Coriolanus, Julius Ceesar, and 
Antony and Cleopatra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photo- 
lithographed ill the size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes com. 
paring the Text of the Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612; and Reference 
Notes to the Text of the Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited b-y Prof. F. A. 
Leo, Ph.D. In one volume, folio> elegantly bound, pp. 22 of letterpress and 
130 pp. of facsimiles. £\ 11«. 6d. 

The Library Edition is limited to 250 copies, at the price £1 ID. 6d. 

Of the Amateur Edition 50 copies have been struck off on a superior large 
hand-made paper, price £'d 6s, per copy. 
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Leonowens. — The Etstglish Governess a.t the Siamese Court - 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Hauhibttb Lkonowens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 12s. 

Leonowens. — The Romance of Siamese Harem Life. By Mrs. Anna 
II. Leonowens, Author of “'I he English Governess at the Siamese Court.” 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14». 

Literature. — Transactions of the Royal Society or Literature of 
the United Kingdom. First Series, 6 parts in 3 vols. 4to. plates ; 1827-39. 
Second Series, 10 vols. or .^0 parts, and vol. xi. parts 1 and 2, 8vo. plates, 
1843-78. A complete set, as far as |>ublished, £10 lOi. A 'list of the contents 
of the volumes and parts on u{){>lication. 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M I.R.G.S. A., N.Z.IS.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
]*arts. 8*. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Dictionary, Arranged aeeording to 

the Radicals By the Rev. W. Lobschkid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M. I R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600, 

bound. £2 8s. 

Ludewig. — The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages. By 
Herman E. Ludfwig With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. 
Turner. Edited by Nicolas Tkubner. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves ; Dr. 
Ludewig’s Preface, pp v. — viii. ; Editor’s I^reface, pp iv. — xii ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xiv ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv — XXIV., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr Ludewig’s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1 — 209; Professor l urner's Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210— 246 ; Index, pp. 247 — 256; and List oi 
Errata, pp 257, 2.58. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10.s. 6cl. 

Luzzatto. — Grammar of the Biblical Cualdatc Language and the 
Talmud Babylonical Idioms. By S. D. Luzzatto. Translated Iruin the 
Italian by J. S. Goldammer. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 12 J. 7*. Gd. 

Maegowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 
Macqowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. £1 1#. 

Mackay. — The Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 

Europe, and more especially of the £ngli>h and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Charles Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 604. 42s. 

McClatcbie. — A Tkanslatton of Section Forty-nine of the 

‘‘ Complete Works ” of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze, with Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. Thoma« MoClatchie, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 
162. 12s. Gd. 

Maclay and Baldwin.— An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Kev. C C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8 vo. half- bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 48. 

Mahabbarata. Transloted into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
Krishnactiandradharmadhikabin of Benares. (Containing all but the 
llarivansh.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 674, 810, and 1106. £3 3tf. 
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Maha-Vira-Charita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Hama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts, 'i’ranslated into English Trose from the 
Sanskrit of IBhavabhuti. By John Pickfokd, M.A. Crown Bvo. cloth. 5a. 

Maino-i-Ehard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pablavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp 
484. 1871. 16«. 

Maltby. — A Practical Handbook of the TJbiya or Odita Lanofage. 
By Thomas J. Maltby, Esq., Madras C.S. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 
10.V. 6rf. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumakila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. i\o. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodou Goi.nsTucKEii. Oblong folio, pp. 288 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 

Manipulus Vocabulorum ; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
IIlnry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi, and 370, cloth. 14». 

Manning. — An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of the 

PosBKssivE Augment in English and m Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Hecorder of Oxford, bvo.pp. iv. and 90. 26. 

March. — A Oompakative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. 10«. 

Maiiette. — The Monuments of TJprER Egypt. A Translation of the 
Itineraire de la Haute Egypte, of Auguste Mariette Bey. By Alphonse 
Marriette. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vn.-2CI. 7s. 6ci. 

Markham.— Qutchua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Clements K. Markham, F.8.A., Corn Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, Author of “ Cuzco and Lima,” and “Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. 

Markham. — Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements It. Markham, F.ll.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d, 

Markham. — A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countess of 

ChiMchon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, a.d. 1029-39. With a Plea tor the 
( orrect Spelling of the Chmehona Genus. By Clements It. Markham, C.B., 
F.K.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academiae Cffisareee 
Naturae Curiosorum Cognomen Chiiichon. Sniuli 'Uo, pp. 112. With a Map, 
2 Plates, and numerous lllustiations. Roxburghe binding. 28jr. 

Markham. — The Narratives of the Mission op George Bogle, 
P.C.S., to the Teshu Limiii, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clements K Markham, C.B., F.lt.S, Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 2U. 

Marsden's Humismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

iSee under Numismata Ouienialxa. 
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Mason. — The Pali Text of Kachchayano’s Grammah, with English 
Annotationr. By Francis Mason, I) D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 073. 
II. The Fn{;lish Annotations, includinp: the various Readin&:s of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Sinhalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £*1 H*. 

Mathews. — Abraham ben Ezra^s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 

TiCLFR, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathkws, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2s 6rf. 

Mathuraprastida Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, beiii”; a coin])re- 

hensive Lexicon in English, UrdQ, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
Engli^h, and in Urdu and Ilindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura-’ 
PRASADA Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. \v. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 

Matthews. — Ethnology and Philology of the IIidatsa Indians. 
By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Gontenia : — 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English- Hidatsa Voca- 
bulary. 8vo. cloth, i'l Us. 6'rf. 

Mayers. — Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By William Frederick Mavi ks, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. Is. 6(/. 

Mayers — The Ciiinfse Reader’s Manual. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440. £1 5a. 

Mayers. — Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign 
Powers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc. 
Edited by W. F Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 246. 1877. 2os, 

Mayers. — The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 

Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. Royal 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii.-160. 1878. £\ Ss. 

Mayers. — The Anolo-Chinese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 

Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates daring the period from 
I860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. Compiled by W. F. Mayers, Chine&e Secretary, H.B.M.’s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. 7s. 6d. 

Medhurst. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Megasthenes. — Ancient India as Described by Megasthenks and 
Arrian. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes 
collected by Dr. Schwanbekk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
By J. W. McCrindlb, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc. With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. ii.-224. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 

from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late II. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10s. 6<f. 
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Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1 863 
18(i4. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2U’. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo , pp. X 404, cloth. 21«. 

Mills — The Indian Saint; or, Buddlia and Buddhism. — A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. B. Mills. 8vo. cL, pp. 192. Th, 6d. 

Minocheheiji. — Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary. By 
Jamaspji Dastur Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. I. (To be completed in three volumes ) Demy 8vo. pp. clxxix and 168, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 14a-. 

Mirkhond — The History of the AtAbeks of Syria and Persia. 
Bv Muhammed Ben Khawend.shah Ben Mahmud, commonly called 
MIrkh6nd. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen MSS., by 
W. H. Mohley, Barrister-at-law, M.H.A.S. To which is added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by tbe Athbeks, arranged and described 
by W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., M.R.A.S. Roy. 8vo. cloth, 7 plates, pp. 118. 
1818. 7«. 6d. 

Mitra. — The ANiiauiTiES of Orissa. By Hajendralala Mitra. 
Vol. 1. Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, 
pp. 180. With a Map and 3G Plates. £4 4s. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Moles WORTH, assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molbswouth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3«. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium op Molesworth’s Marathi and English 
Dictionary, By Baba Paomanji. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 21a. 

Mbllendorff. — Manual of Chinese Bibliography, bcinp; a List of 

Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and O. F. von M Ollendorff, 
Interpreters to I1.I.G..\1.’8 Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £l 10s. 

Morley. — A Descriptiye Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved m the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Moklby, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 24?. Cc?. 

Morris. — A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Godavery 
District in the Presidency of Madras By Henry Morris, formerly of the 
Madras Civil Service. Author of a “ History of India for Use in Schools’* 
and other works. 8vo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1878. J2s. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Eev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6«. 

Miihammed. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand WUsten- 
FBLD. The Arabic Text. 8 vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 2l4i. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6(1, Each 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Levden Libraries, has 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and pnnted with the utmost exactness. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Mum, Esq., D.G.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
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into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. XX. 532, cloth. 1868. 2U. 

Vol. II. 'I'he Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8to. pp. \xxii 312, cloth. 1868. 16«. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi and 524, cloth. 1873. 21 j 
V ol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians m the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp xvi. 41)2, cloth, 
1870. 21 a-. 

Miiller. — The Sacked Hymns of the Bkahmins, as preserved to iis 

in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda*Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M A., Fellow of All Souls’ (’ollege ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc , etc. Volume 1. Hymns to the Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp chi. and 264. 125. tid. 

Muller. — T hk Hymns of the Hig-Veda in the Samhita and Pada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Muller, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 1700, 
sewed. 32 a. 

Miiller. — Lecture on Buddhist Kihujsm. By P. Max Muller, 
M.A., I^rofessor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
A.ssociation of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1809. (Translated 
from the Gei man.) Sewed. 1869. !«. 

Nagananda; on the Jot of the Snake-Wokid. A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palaier Boyd, B.A., Sanskiit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo , pp. xvi. and IqO, cloth. 4». 6<^. 

Nalopakhyanam. — Story of Hala ; an Episode of the Maha-Bharata. 
The Snnskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monier 
AVilliams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Hev. II. IJ. Milman, 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 155 

Naradiya Dharma Sastram; or, the Institutes of Narad a Trans- 
lated for the First Time from the uupublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
J oi,LY, University, Wurzburg. With a I’lefaee, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in tho principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10*. 6/f. 

Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic — 1. Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 576—464, cloth. £l l5. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 

Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balhol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth, l.ondon, 1866. 6*. 

Newman. — The Text of the Iguvine Inscriftions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 25. 
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Newman. — ORTHOePY : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. 1«. 

Nodal. — Elementos be GhamAjica Qdichua 6 Idioma de los Yncas. 

Bajo los Auspicios de la Hedentora, Sociedad de Filkntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los 'I'nbunales de Justicia de la Repiiblica del PerCi. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £l Is. 

Nodal. — Lob Vincttlos be Ollanta y Cuhi-Xcuyllor. Drama en 

Quichua. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo par el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la Repdblica del Perfi. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Filhntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aboiijenes Peruanos. 
Hoy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7,«. 6d. 

Notley. — A CoMi’ARVTivE Grammar of the French. Italian, Spanish, 
AND T\)ktuouese Lanoi’ages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp XV. and 396. Is. ^d. 

Numismata Orientalia. — The International Nitmismata Orientalia. 
Edited by Edward 'I’homas, F.R S , etc. Vol. 1. lilustiated with 20 Plates 
and a Map. Royal 4to cloth. £o Ida. 6rf. 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz.: — 

Part I. — Ancient Indian Weights. By E Thomas, F.R.S , etc. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp 84, with a I'late and a Map of the India of Manu. 9.s. iid. 

Part II. — Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Christ! College Oxford. Royal ^to. sewed, pp 44, with (i Plates 9*’. 

I*art 111. The Coinage of Lydia and Pensia, fiom the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Acliaeiuemdse. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. vni. and 56, with 
three Autotype I’lates. IO 5 . (id. 

Pait IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty By Edward Thomas Rogers. 

Koval 4to sewed, pp iv and 22, and 1 Plate, os. 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Pkucv Gardner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 65, with 8 Autotype iHates. 18s. 

Part VT. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the iJuddlra’s Death. By T. W. Rhys Dayids, Barrister- 
at-Liiw, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, })p. 60, with Plate. 
10s. 

Nutt. — Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. Edited from a Bodleian 

MS W’^ith an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii., 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. Lis. 

Nutt. — A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. 

Published as an Introduction to Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5s. 

Nutt. — I Vo Treatises on Yerbs containing Feeble and Double 
Letters by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebiew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Giksitiha, of Coidova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Alien Kzra. Edited fiom Bodleian MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. V. Nuit, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7s. 6d. 

Oera Linda Sook, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C, Over de Linden, of the Helder 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. 0. Ottema; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by William R. 
Sandbach. 8yo, ol. pp. xxvii. and 223. 6s. 
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Ollanta: A Drama in the Quiciiua Language. See under Malikham 
and under Nodal. 

Oriental Congress. — Deport of the Proceedings of the S('cond Interna- 

tional Congress of Cricntalists held in Lond(»n, 1 874, Eoy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 6«. 

Oriental Congress — Transactions of the Second Session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Eorert K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 466. 21«. 

Osbum. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Bums of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols 8vo pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. 

Vol. I.— From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol II. — Fiom the Visit of Abium to the Exodus. 

Otte. — How TO Learn Danish (Duno-Horwegian). A MLinual for 
Students of Danish (Dano-Norwegian). Based on the Ollendorffiaii System of 
Teaching Languages, and adapted for ISelt- Instruction. By E. C. UiTE. 
Crown Svo cloth, pp. xix.-;338 Is 
Key to the Exercises. Cloth, pp. 84. 3«. 

Palmer.— Egyptian Chronicles, with a haimony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyiian Antiquities. 
By WiLiiAM Palmer, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols.. 8vo. cloth, i>D. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 126-. 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language By E. 
II. Palmer, M.A , Professor of Arabic in the Univeisity of Cambridge. 
Sqnare 16nio. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10, v 6rf. 

Palmer. — Leaves from a Word Hunter’s Note Book. Being some 

Contributions to English Etymology. By the Bev A. Smythk Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7«. Qd. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Deed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A. , Cambridge. Crown 8vo pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth, ds. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hatis, from Omer el Khei>’4m, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Pand-Hamah. — The Pand-NImah ; or, Books of Counsels. By 
Adaubad MAhaspand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee DJdabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapuiji 
Edalji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6(/. 

Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max Muller’s Translation of the 

“ Rio-Veua.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. Svo. sewed. 1870. Qd. 

Paspati. — Etudes sur les TchinghianLs (Gypsies) ou BonfiMiENS de 
L’Kmpike Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Pabpati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28s. 

Patanjali. — The Vyakarana-Mahabhashya of Patanjali. Edited 
by F. Kieihorn, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Part I. pp. 200. 8«. 6d. 

Patell. — CowASJEE Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindds, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cuwasjeb Sokabjee 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Peking Gfazette. — Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

1874, 1876, 1876, and 1877. Svo. cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 
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Percy. — Bishop Percy’s Polio Manuscripts — Ballads and Eomances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610 , Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Deray 8vo. half-hound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo halt -bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £G 6». Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10«. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Pfoundes. — Fu So Mimi Buknro. — A Budget op jArANE.sE Notes. 

By Cai’t. Pfoundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Com])Ute Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1812-1853. 
6 vols. Tlie Pliilologieal Society’s Transactions, 1851 to 1876. 15 vols. The 

Philological Society’s Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8vo. £19 13.s. 6d. 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1853. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Transaetioms of tbe Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. £10 165. 

**• The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had in 
complete sets, ns above. 


Separate Volumes. 

For 1854: containing papers by Rev. J. W Blakesley, Rev. T. 0. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiickcr, Pi of. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. R. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hciisleigli Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo. cl. £1 l5. 

For 1855: with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno Davies. Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. 11 Key, Dr. R. G. Latham, Henry Malden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Heiisleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 paits. 8vo. £1 !«. 

Kainilaroi lianguage of Australia, by W. Ridley; and False Etymologies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separately. Is. 

For 18*56-7: with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Joutdaiii. James Kenned}', Prof. Key, 1); G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. S. Petowne, Heiisleigh Wedgwood, IL F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. ('I'lie Papers relating to the Society’s Dictionary 
are omitted ) £1 Is. each volume. 

For 18*58* including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS by F. J. Furnivall; and papers by Eiii. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert ColiTidge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haan llettema, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 8vo. cl. 12«. 

For 1859; with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furiiivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. G. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hcnsleigli Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12#. 

For 1860-1 : including The Play of the S:icrament; and Pascon agaii Arluth, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Heihert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T, H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Heiisleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

For 1862-3 ; with papiws by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robeit Peacock, Heiisleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

For 1864 : containing 1. Manning’s (.Tas.) Inquiry into the Cliaracter and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman’s (Francis W.) Text ot 
the Jguviiie Insciiptions, with interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes’s (Dr. 
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Philological Society (Transactions of The) — continued, 

W.) (irammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreans An Bys — Tho 
Creation: a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8vo. cl. 12.?. 

Separately : Manning’s Inquiry, 3s. — Newman’s Iguvine Inscription, 3s. — 
Stokes’s Gwreans An Bys, 8s. 

For 1865 : including Wheatley’s (H. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Tiangungo; and papers by Prof Aufreeht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Cliurch, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. II. Knowle.s, Prof. H. Malden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfusson, II eiisleigh Wedgwood, II. 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

For 1866 : including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Woids omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmondston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetlanil 
Dialect; and papiirs by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. II. 
Key, Guthbiand Vigfusson, lleiislcigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12«. 

The Volumes for 18G7, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 also includes: 1. Peacock’s (Rob. H.) Glo.s.sary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Pal}n()tyi)e lepreseiitmg Spoken Sounds, and on the 
Diphthong “ Oy ” The volume for 1868 9 — 1. Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III. in (X*t. 1258, to which aic added “ 'I'he Cuckoo’s Song 
and The Pnsonei’s Prayer,” Lyiics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish Glossaiy. That for 1870-2 — i. Murray’s (Jas. A. II ) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, witli a Imguistical map. That lor 
1873-4 — Sweet’s (H.) History of English Sounds. 

For 1875-6: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses 1. Some Sources ot Atyan Mythology by E. L. Braiidreth ; 
2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3. Changes made by four 
young Chikln'M in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 
Manx Language, bv U. Jenner; 5 The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Elworthy ; 0 English Metre, by Prof. .L B, Mayor; 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by II. Swei't ; 8. The Russian Huiguage and Us Dialects, by W. Ji. 
Morfill ; 9 Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount’s B.iy, by II. Jciiner. 
10. Dialects and Prehistoric Foims of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 
]1. On tlie Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North- 
amptonshire, liuckinghamshite, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classi^cation of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lurien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), Index, etc. Part 1., Cs. ; Part IL, Gf >. ; Part HI., 2?. 

For 1877 8-9: containing the President’s (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian Phonology, by Professor A. H. Sayce; 2. On 
Mew and I'htre in Chaucer, by Dr. R. VVeymouth ; 3. The Grammar of the 
Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq. ; 4. English Metre, by 
Professor J. B. Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by the Rev. W. E. 
Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq, F.R.S. 8vo, 
Part I., 3tf. ; Part II., 7#. 


The Societi/s Extra Volumes, 

Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing: 1. Liber Cure Cocorum, a.d. c. 
1440. -2. Ilampole’s (Richard Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, a.d. c. 1340. — 
3. The Castell off Love, a.d. e. 1320. 8vo. cloth. 1865. £\. 

Or separately: Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3#.; Hampnie’s 
(Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12». ; and The Castell off 
Love, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 6‘s. 
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Philologfical Society (Transactions of the) — continued, 

Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.d. 1340. From the Autograph MS. in Urit. Mus. Edited with 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth. 1866. 125. 

Levins’s {Peter, a.d. 1570) Manipulus Vocabulorum • a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by U. II. Wheatley. 8vo. 
cloth. 1867. 16.V. 

Skeat’s (Rev. W. W.) Moeso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
M(jeso. Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modem Eng- 
libh Words etymologically connected with Muiso-Gothic. 1868. 8vo. cl. 9 a-. 
Ellis (.\. J ) on Early Imglish Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer : containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc 4 parts 8vo. 1869-75. 

Mediicval Greek 'fexts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1500. With Prolegomena and Cutical Notes by W. 
Wagnei. Part 1. Seven Poems, three of which appear lor the first time. 
187(». 8vo. 10«. (jd. 

Phillips. — The Doctrine of Ahdai the Apostle Now first Edited 
in a Coniph'te Form in the Original Synac, with nn English Translation and 
Notes, llv (iKoiwE Phillips, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7 a. 6^'. 

Picard. — A New ro(;KET Dictionary of the English and Dutch 

Lanuuaofs. By H. Pictui*. Revised and augmented b\ A. B. Maatjes 
and H. J. Vogin. Fifth edition. Small 4to. cloth, pp. .\vi. and 1186. 1877. 

10.V. 

Pimentel — Cuadro descriptivo y compae.\.tivo be las Lenguas 
Iniuglnas de Mnxico, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edieion unica coiiipleta. 3 Volsume 8vo. 1875. 

£2 2a. 

Pischel. — T^EMACANDRA^s Gramm \tik: der Prakritsprachen (Siddha- 
herniicaridnim Adhyaya VI II ) mit Kritisclien und Erlautenidmi Anmerkimgen. 
Horiiiisgegohen von Richard Plsciiel. Part 1. Text und Wortverzeicimiss. 
8vo. pp. MV. and 236. 8 a. 

Pope. — A T.^mil Handbook; or, EuU Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of th.it Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Ajipeiidices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, (.omjilainis. Official D(»cuments, and a Key to the Exeicises. By Rev, 
G. U. Pope. Third edition, 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 2Ia. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 

Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowell. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and :204. ]4«. 

Priaulx. — Qu^stiones MosAiciE; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
Beauvoih Priaulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12a. 

Bimayan of Valmiki. — 5 vols. See under Griffith. 
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Earn Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English DicxioNARr. Beinj? an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Publ shed under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 

Bam Baz. — Essay on tlie Architecture of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £,2 2s, 

Bask. — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Prom the Danish 

of Erasmus Bask, Professor of Litciary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. Hy Benjamin Tiioupe. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18ino. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nirniud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major JI. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 81, sewed. London, 1850 2 a*. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 

Nineveh By l.ieut. Col, Rawlinson, CB. , followed by some Remarks by 

A. H. Layaud, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo,, pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. 1 a'. 

Bawlinson. — Inscription op Tiglath Pileser I., King of Assyria, 

B. c. lloO. as transliitodby Sir H. Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks, 
and Di. Orri RT. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8\(). sd., pp. 74. 2s. 

Bawlinson. — Notes on the Early History of Babylonia. By 
Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. U. 

BedhoHse. — The Turkish Campaigner’s Yade-'Mecum of Ottoman 

CoLLoauiAi. Language; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully 
selecteii Vocubulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and 'i'urkish, 
and Tuiki.sh and English ahso a few Familiar Dialogues, the whole in I nglish 
characters. By J. W. Uedhousk, F. U.A.S. Oblong 32mo. limp cloth, pp. 
iv. and 352. 6s. 

Bedhonse. — A Lexicon 

English and Turkish, showing in 'I’uikish the Literal, Incidental, Figurative, 
Colloquial, and Technical Significations of the English Terms, indicating their 
pronunciation in a new and systematic manner, and preceded by a Sketch of 
Engli.sh Etymology to facilitate to Turkish Students the acquisition of the 
English Language. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. Second edition, pp. xvii. 
and 827. 15j. 

Redhouse. — A Yindtoation of the Ottoman Sultan’s Title to 

“Calibh,” showing its Antiquity, Validity, and Universal Acceptance. By 
J. W. Redhouse. 8vo. paper, pp. 20. 3d. 

Benan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
Nabatha<:an Aguicultuhe. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitio Nations m the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membredel’lnstitut. Ciown 8vo,, pp.xvi. and 148, cloth. 3.v. bd. 

Bevue Celtique (The). — A Quarterly Magazine for Celtic Pliilology, 

Literature, and Histoiy. Edited with the assistance of the tUnef Celtic 
Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Conducted by II. 
Gajdoz. 8vo. Subscription, ;£fl per Volume. 

Bhys. — Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Bhys, M.A., 

Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 4fJC. l^s. 

Big-Veda. — See Miiller. 
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S7 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London, E,C. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita : The Sached Hymns of the Bkahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc,, etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Mahuts, or the 
Stoum-Gods. 8vo. pp. clii and 264. cloth. 1869. 12«. 6(f. 

Rig- Veda SanMta. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the llig-vcda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Heligioiis and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. 11. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s. 

A few eoptei of Vols. II. and HI. still left. [ Voh, V. and VI. in the Press. 
Riola. — How TO Learn Russian. A Manual for Students of Russian, 

based upon tlie Ollendorfian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henry' Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 576, 1878. 

1 2s. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. 5s. 

Roberts. — Aryan Philology, according to the most recent Researches 
(Glotlologia Aria Recentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
Domenico Pezzi, Mernbro della Facolta de Filosoha e iettere della R. 
Univcrsit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Roberts, M A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Cams College. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. Qs. 

Roe and Fryer. — Travels in India in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Sir Thomas Roe and Ur. John Fryer. Reprinted from the “Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.’’ 8vo. cloth, pp 474 7s. Gd. 

Roebrig. — 'The Shortest Road to German. Designed for the use 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. L. 0. R(rhrig. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. vii. and 225. 1^74. 7s. 6d. 

Rogers. — Notice on the Dinars of the Abbasstde Dynasty. Hy 
Edward Thomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. Ss. 

Rosny. — A Grammar of the Chinese Language. By Professor 
JjBON de Rosny. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 3«. 

Ross. — A Mandarin Primer. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 
Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Ross, Ncwchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. Gs. 

Ross — A CoREAN Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Rev. John Ross, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. 10«. 

Routledge. — English Rule and Native Opinion in India. From 
Notes taken in the years 1870-74. By James Routledge. Post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 844. 10«. Gal. 

^yal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 

of 'I he). First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Vols., 4to., Plates; 1827-39. Second 
Series, 10 Vols. or 30 Parts, and Vol. XI. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo., Plates; 1848-76. 
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A complete set, as far as published, £10 10.s. Ver^ scarce. The first series of 
this important senes of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the 
day has long been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Senes, A ol. 

I. -IV., each containing three parts, aie quite out of print, and can only be had 
in tlie complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4;«. OVf. each, form 
a volume. The pnce of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13 a'. 

Separate Puhlicaiions. 

I Fasti Momartici Aevi Saxonici ■ or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
IJeligious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to i^hich is 
prefixed a f'hronological ratalogue of Contempoiary Foundations. By Walter 
DE Guay Bmcii. Royal Hvo. cloth. 1872. 7.<. 6'/. 

II. Li Chantari di L^\CELLon'o, a Troubadour’s Foem of the XIV. Cent. 

Edited from a MS. in the jiosscssioii of the Royal Society of Literature, by 
Walter de Gray Birch. Royal Svo. cloth. 1874. 7a. 

III. IxQUisnio (\)MTTATUs Ca\tabuiqieK‘' 1 S, niinc priinum, e Manuscripto 
unico in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi asservalo, tvpis mandata ; subjicitur Inquisttio 
Kiiensis : curu N. E. S. A. flamilton. Royal 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 
187G. £2 2s. 

IV. A Commonplace-Book of John Milton. Reproduced by fhe autotype 

process from the original .MS. in the jiosaeb&ion of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Norwood. Sq. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed 187fi £2 '2<(. 

V. Chronicon Aili: de Usk, a.i>. 1377-HOf Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by Ed. Maunde Thompson. Royal Hvo. lH7h‘. l(i«. (></. 

Eudy. — T he Chinese Mandvrin Lwi.rtt.i:, aftiT Ollcndorfrs Now 

5lethod of Leal mug Languages. B\ Charles Rldy. lu 3 Volumes. 
Vol. 1. Graiuniar. 8\o. pp. 248. £1 U. 

Sabdakalpadrnma, the well -known Sun.skrit Dictionary of 

Radhakanta Leva. In Bengali iliaiaeters. 4to. I’arts 1 to 40, (In 
course of publication.) 3.s. Gd. each jJait. 

Sakuntala. — Kalidasa’s ^aki'Nivla. The Benguli Reomsion. With 
Critical Notes. Edited by Richard Pisni el. 8\o cloth, pp. xi. and 210. Hx. 

Sakuntala. — A Sanskrit Drama in Sj:\kn Aits. Edited by Monier 

Williams, M. A. Second Edition. 8\o. cl. £1 L. 

Sale. — The Koran; commonly culled The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Traiiblated into English imniodiat<*ly from fhe original Aiabic. By (iEOUGE 
Sale, Gent. To -which is prefixed the Life of Moliumnied. Crown Hvo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7«. 

Samar Vid}iana>Brahinana. With the Commentary ofSayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text and Commentary. W^ith Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
Us.Gd. 

Sanskrit Works. — A Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in 
India, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by TkUbner Sc Co. 16mo. pp. 
52. ).v. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodbini ; or, The Comfletk Sanskrit Dictionary. 

In Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, jip. 1078. £2 15x. 

Satow. — An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Erneht Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
Ihhibashi Mahakata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. AX. and 3GC, cloth. 12«. 
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57 and 59, Liahjate li'dl, London E, C, 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Gr\mmar foji Comparative Purposes. By 
A. 11. S\YCE, M.A, 12ino. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7.s. tx/. 

Sayce. — The Puincipler of Comparative PiriLOLfKiv. By A. H. 
Sayck, Fellow and Tutor ot‘ Queen’s College, Oxford. Set‘ond Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xx.\ii. Sind 4 1C. 10s. (W. 

Scarborough. — A CIollection of (’itivese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arrsinged by William St AunoiiouiiH, Wesleysm Missionsiry, Hankow. With 
sin Introduction, ^’()teH, and (’opious Index. Cf. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. lOs.Crf. 
Schleicher. — Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of tiie Indo- 
Kuuopkan, Sanskiut, Gukek, and Latin Languages. By August 
S cuLKicsiErt. Translated from the Third German Edition by HcRBEnT 
Br.NDALL, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part I. Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 
1$. (id. 

Part II. Morphology. 8ao. cloth, pp. viii. and 104. G.s. 

Schemeil. — Kl Mur taker; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 

beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from msm'-s conception unto his death and burial, liy Emin Ibuaiiim 
S cHEMML. Jn one volume, 4to. pp. l(i(>, sewed. 1870. O.s. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious orship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlaointwf.it, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas ot 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and I04. £2 2*. 

Schlagintweit— Glos.sary of Geot.raphtcal Terms from India and 

Tint T, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hkk.mann de 
S ciiLAOi.NTwm. Forming, with a “Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,’’the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Schlaointwkit’s 
“R esults of a Scientific .Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to , pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Semitic (Songs of The). In English Yerse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 

cloth, pp. 1 10. fM. 

Shakspere Society (The New). — Subscription £1 Is. per annum. 

List of pubhcatioius on applicAtioii. 

Shtlpuiji Edalji. — A Grammar of the Gujarati Language. By 
Shapurji Eualji'. Cloth, pp. 127. IO.n. 6d. 

Shtipurji Edalji. — A DirnoNARv, Gujuati and English. By Shapurji 
FIdalji. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21«. 

Shaw. — A Sketch of the Turki Language. As Spoken in Eastern 
Turkistan (Ktlshgliar and Yarkand) By Koueht Bakklvy Shaw, F.R.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. Scully, Surgeon, H.M. Bengal Army. 8vo. sewed. Part I., pp. 130. 
7«. 6d. 

Sherring — The Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Aucieut snid Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A Shkurino, M.A., 
LL.D.; and Prefaced with aii Introduction by Fitxrdwaud Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, Avith numerous full-page illustrations. 21s. 
Sherring. — The Hindoo Pilgrims. By the Kev. M. A. Sherring, 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp, vi. and 125. 5.v. 

Singh. — Sakhke Book ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Siudaii Attaii Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. Svo. pp. xviii. and 205. Ids. 
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Skeat. — A List op English Words, the Etymology of which is illus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Trepan'd in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic- English Dictionary. By the Rev. Waltkii 
W. Skeat, M A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ’s College, ( ara- 
biidge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and l^Iember of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Socieiy of London. 187G. Demy 4to. sewed. 2s, 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Peoprr Names in Chinese and Engusii. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Pokier Smith, M.B., 
I;Oiidon, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
and X. 1870. 10.s. 6r/. 

Smith. — Contributions towards the Materia Mkdica and Naturae 

Hirtoky of China. F’or the use of Medical .Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Pouter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 210. 1870. £l 1a'. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 

Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2«. 

Sophocles. — lloMAic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 

8vo. pp xxviii. and 196. 

Sophocles. — Greek Lexicon of the Homan and Byzantine Periods 
(from B C 146 to A D. 1100). By E. A. Sophoclkr. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 105. 

Spnrrell. — A Gram.mar of the Welsh Language. By William 
SruRRELL. 3rd Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. vui.-206. 1870. 3«. 

Spnrrell. — A Welsh Dictionary. English- Welsh tind Welsh-English. 
With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Hoots of English Words, a list of 
Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Spurkell. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. Hs. Gd. 

Steele. — An Ea.stern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya : a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomar Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 65. 

Steere. — Short Specimens op the Vocabulveiks of Three Un- 

pi rlisheo African Languages (Giiido, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Edward Steebe, LL.D. l2mo. pp. 20. (id. 

Steere. — Collections for a Handbook of the Nyamwezi Language, 
as spoken at Unyanyembe. By Edward Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
I5. Gd. 

Stent — The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty* four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By Georg e Carter Stent, 
M.N.C.B. B.A.S., Author of “ ('hineseand Fnglish Vocabulary,” '^Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,” “ Chinese Lyrics,’' “ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr. 
80. cloth, pp. 176. 5s. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Vocabulary in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E. Stent. 8 vo pp. ix and 677. 1871. £1 10*. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. IGtiio. pp. 250. 1874. 10*. Gd. 

Stoddard. — Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language, as spoken in 
Oroomiab, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Hev. D. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the Aniericdii Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. hds,, pp. 190. 10«. Gd. 
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67 and 69, Ludgate Hilly London, E.C, 

Stokes. — B eunans Mekivsek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 

and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Kdited, with a 1 ranslation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes, Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 
15s. 

Stokes. — Goidelica — Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses ; Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192 18«. 

Strangford. — Oiiiotnal Lettebs axd Papers of the late Viscount 

Stuan(.ioui), upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited byViscouNTLS.s 
Stkanoiokd. J'ost 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. 12«. Hd. 

Stratinajui.--A DicnoNAiiY op the Old English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries By Fka.ncis 
Hknuy Stbatmann. Third Edition. 4to. In wrapper. £1 10s. 

Stratmann.— An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Hemiy Sthatmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 

Strong. — Selections from the Bostan of Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne Melancthon Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii. and 56. 2s. 6X 

Snnjana. — A Grammar of the Pahlti Language, with Quotations 

and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Peshotun Dt stoor Behramjee Si njana, 
Pruicipal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurthosi Madressa. 8vo. cl., pp. 18-457. 
25 

Snrya-Siddhanta (Translation of the).— Whitney. 

Sweet. — A History of Knglish Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Invostigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By IIenky Sweet. Demy 8io. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 
4if. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on the Life of M ohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ .Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Lite Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, j^l 10«. 

Syro-Egyptian Society. — Original Papers read before the Syro- 
Kgyptiun Society of London. Volume 1. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3« &tL 

Including, amonir other papers, Remarks on the Obelisks of Ancient Egypt. By W. H. 
Ydlfh, M U.— Nolob on the Hieroglyphics of Horapollu Nilous. By S Sharpe.— Remarks 
on the Wedge liihcnpiion recently dibco>ered on the Upper Euphratcb. Ly U. F. 
Gioletend, Fh.U. (With a Copy of the Original Inscription). 

T^ttin'ya-Prati^akhya. — See Whitney. 

Tarkavachaspati. — Vachaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Parts, (’ompiied by Tauanatha Tarkavachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts 1. 
to \TI. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18s. each Part. 

Technologial Dictionary. — Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms 
Used in Arts and Sciences. English-German-French. Based on the 
larger Work by Karmarscu. 3 vols. imp. IGino. cloth. 12s. 
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Technological Dictionary of the terras employed in the Arts and 
Sciences ; Architeotun*, Civil. Military and Naval ; Civil Kiifiineerinjr, mcliidin^ 
Biidj'e Building, lioad and Railway Making; Mcehames; Machine and Kngine 
Makiiifi^; Slnpbiiildinj^ and Navigation; Metallur^^y, Miiiinj' and Smcltinp;; 
Artillery; Mathematics ; Physics; Chemistry; Mineralog^y, etc. With a Preface 
by Dr. K. Kaumahsch. Second Edition. 3 vola. 

Vol. I. English — German — French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 660. 12.s-. 

Aol. II. German— English — French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 64 G. 12 . 9 . 

Vol. III. Fiench — German — English, 8 to. cloth, pp. 618. 12# 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Rfsskll, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Keniynge By Wynkyn de Woiidk, Anno Doniiui 
1513. The Boke of Nurture By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museam Library, by Fut deuick .1. Furm- 
VAi.i., M. A , Trinity Hall, ( ambiidge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and J4C, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 1/. Us 

Thibaut. — The St'HiVAsfxRAs. English Translation, witli an Intro- 
duction. By G. Thiiiavt, Ph.D., Anglo-Sansknt Piotcssor Benares Collewe. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, \Mth f Plates. 5 a. 

Thibaut. — roxTRijiriroNs to xm: Kxi’LVN\Trox of Jvonsm-ViiDANii.v. 
By G. Tiuhalt, Ph D. 8vo. pp. 27. !.<>. 6d. 

Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriitions, Sj<:al.s and Coins, illu.strating 
the Early History of the Sassamaii Dynasty eontanimg IVoclamatioiis of Aide- 
shir Babck, Sapor I , and his Sucee.ssors Witli a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebiuted Iii.sciiption in the Hfijiahad (’ave, dcmonstnilmg 
that Sapor, the Conqueroi of Valerian, was a Piofessing Chnstmii. By Edward 
Thomas, F K S. Illastiated. 8vo cloth, pp 1 18. 

Thomas. — The ('hroniclks of the rAxii.iN Ki.nos of Dkiili. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Aiiinjuanaii Hemain.s. By Edward 
Thomas, F.Il.S., late of the East India Company’s Bengal ('ivil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts, Demv Svo cloth, jip. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. £l 8a ^ XI 

Thomas. — The Retenue Resofrce'* of xjie Mughal Empire in Indiv, 
from A.D. 1563 to a.d. 1707. A SujipleiDent to “ Ihe Chronicles of thePathan 
Kings of Delhi.” By Edwarj> Thumbs, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp, 60, cloth. 
3.V. bd. 

Thomas. — Comments on Recent Pehlvi DixiPinatMENis. an 

Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristhn. Illustrated by Coins. Hy 
Edward Thomas, F.R S. 8to. pp. 56, and 2 plate.s, cloth, sewed. 3.*. (id. 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By K. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 IMates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s. 

Thomas. — Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, l-ocal Tradition and Coins. To wdiich is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. Price 14#. 

Thomas. — Jainism ; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.RS. Svo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7tf. 6d. 

Thomas. — The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. Ry J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. 1 vol. Svo. bda. pp. viii. and 135. 12#. 
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Thorburn. — or, Our Afp:han Frontier. Hy S. S. Thokbukn, 

Settloniont Officer of the Buiiiid Dibtrict. 8vo. cloth, ])p. x. and 480. 

18.S. 

Thorpe. — Diplomatarh'm AxoLicrM JEvi Saxoxici. A Collection of 
Jinglish Charters, from the reign of King iEthelberht of Kent, A.D , DCV., to 
that of William ihe Conqueror. Containing: I. M iscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills. Ill, (Juilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon, lly the late Henjamix Thokfe, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. jl'l Is. 

Tiele — Oftlixes of the History of Heltgiox to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. Ry C. 1*. Tiele, Ur. Theol. Professor of the History of 
Religions in the UniverMty of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
E.stlin Carrenteh, M.A. Post 8vo- cloth, pp. xix. and 249. 7*. 6rf. 

Tindall, — A Grammar and Vocvruliry of thf. Nam aqua -Hottentot 
Lanovagf, Ry llr.MiY Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. Gs. 

Trubner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Cataloj^ue of San.skrit Litera- 
ture, chii'lly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Woiks jirinted in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Rooks. Constantly for sale 
b\ Tiiibner A' Co. Ci 8vo. sd , pp. 84. 2s, M. 

Trubner’s Oriental Series. 

I. Es.says on tue Sacred Lanou.aoe, 'Writings, and Keliqion of 

THE Paksis. Ry Martin Haig, Fh D. late Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative 1‘hilology at the Uni^erhlty of Munich. Edited by Dr. E. W. West. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo cloth, pp xvi. and 428. 1878. IGn. 

II. Texts from the liuDDiirsT (Unon, coiumouly known us Hhamraa- 

pada. With aoocmpanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese by S. 
Real, R.A., Professor of ( hinese, University College, London. I’ost 8vo cloth, 
pp. viii. and 176. 1878. Is. G//. 

III. The His TORY of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. 

Translated from the German by John Manx, M.A., and Theodor Zachariae, 
Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. Post 8vo doth, pp. xxiii. and 860. 
1878 18s. 

lY. A Sketch of The Modern Languages of the Fast Indies. By 
Robi.rt Cost. Acconipuuied by Two Language Maps. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 
XU. and 198. 1878. pJs. 

V. The liiKTii OF THE W\r God. A Poem by KIlidAsa. Translated 
from the Saiiskiit into English Verse. Ry Ralph T. 11. Griffiiii, M.A., 
Principal of Renares College. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii.>ll6. 
1879. 

The folhncing Works arc in Preparation, 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, 
Geouuapiiy ami Literature. Ry John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. In One Volume, post 8vo., about 500 pages, price not to 
exceed 21«. 

Seleitions from the Ku-ran. With a Commentary. Translated by 
the late Edward Wili iam Lane, Author of an ** Arabic- English Lexicon," etc. 
A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and Develop- 
ment of Islam, especially with reference to luiiia. By Sianley Lane Poole. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 

Pahsaoeh Religious, Moral, Prudential, and Narrative, from the 
Mahabharata and other Sanskrit Works. Freely Translated or Paraphrased in 
English Verses. With an Appendix containing Prose Versions of the Original 
Texts. Ry John Muir, LL.D. Post 8vo. cloth. 
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Triibner’s Oriental Series — continued. 

Oriental Keligions in their Kelation to Univc'rsjil Kdi^ion. T^y 
Samuel JvOiiNSON. P^rst Section— India. Second Section — C’hina. In Two 
Volumes, post 8vo. cloth 

Miscellaneous Essays Relating to Indian Subjects. Ily H. 11. 
Hodgson, late British Minister at Nepal. In Two Volumes, post 8vo. cloth. 

The Goltstan; or, Ro'^e Garden of Sbekli Mushliii’d-din Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with an Intro- 
ductory Preface, and a Life of the Authoi, from the Atisli Kadah, by Kdwaud 
13 Eastwick, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., etc. Second Edition, post 8vo cloth. 

The Jataka Stokies. With tho Commentary and Collection of 
Buddhist Fairy Tales, Fables, and Folk Lore. Translated from the original 
Pali by T. W. Rhys Dwids. (The first part of the Commentary contains the 
most complete account we yet have of the Lite of Buddha ) Vol. 1., post 8vo. 
cloth. 

Chinese Buduhtsm. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
Bv J. Edkins, D.D , Author of “China’s 3‘lace in Philology/’ “ Religion in 
China,” etc., etc. Post H-o. cloth. 

Buddhist Records of the Western World Being the Si-yu-ki hy 
Hyen Tiisano. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduction, 
Index, etc By Samt el Beal. Trinity College. Cambridge; Professor of 
Chinese, University College, London. In Two Vols., post Hvo. cloth. 

The Poems of Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from the Persian into 
English Verse by E. H. Palmeu, M.A.. Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. Post 8vo. cloth. 

History of the roRTU(7rESE in India. Based npon Hocnmoiitary 
Evidence, now for the first time made available. By J. Uekson da Cunha, 
M.D. Post 8vo. cloth. 

Indian Tales from Thibetan Sources. Translated from the Thibetan 
into German by Anton Sohiefsek. Kendered into English, with Notes, by 
W. R. S. Ralsto.v. In One Volume, post 8vo, 

On the Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation in India. One of the 
Florence Piize Essays. By Dr. J. Geuson da Cunha In Two Volumes, 
post 8vo, 

Tmmpp. — Grammar of the Pa^to, or Langungo of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the I runian and North-lndian Idioms. By Dr. Eknest TiiUMrr. 
&VO. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 2D. 

Trumpp. — Grammar of the Sindhi Language. Compared with tlie 
Sanskrit- Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ebnert 
Tkumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Government for India. Demy 
8vo Sewed, pp xvi. and 15«. 

Van der Tuuk. — Outlines of a Grajimau of the Malagasy Language 
By H. N. VAN DER Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. 1«. 

Van der Tuuk. — Shout Account oftuk Malay Manuscripts belonging 
TO THE Royal Asiatic Society. By H N. van der Tuuk. 8vo.,pp.52. 2«,6rf. 

Vedarthayatna (The) » or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rig Vedii, with the Original Safilhitfi 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XXVI II. 8vo. pp. 1—896. Price 
3s. 6d. each. 

Vishnn-PTirana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purknas. By the late H. II. Wilson, M.A , F.H.S, Roden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedwaro 
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Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp, cxl. and 200 ; Vol. II. pp. 343 ; Vol. III., 
pp. .348; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth, Vol. V.Part 1. pp. .392, cloth. 10s. M. each. 
S’oL.V., Tart 2, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo. cloth, 
p{). 2(;8. 12s. 

Vissering, W. — On Chiniwe CuniiENcr. Coin and Paper Money. 
With Facsimile of a Bank Note. Iloyal 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 219. Leiden^ 
1877. ISs. 

Wade. — Y li-Yr.N Tzti-ERTT Cm. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Kxeicises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.li., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx,. 296 and 
16 ; ^yllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48 ; Key, pp. 174 and 
1 10, sewed, .L 4. 

Wade. — Wj.x-Chien Tzu-Enn Cm. A series of papers selected as 

8j)eciiiiens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Thomas Fk.vncis Wadi:, C B , Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 4.3.3 ; and iv , 72, and o2. £1 16«. 

Wake. — CTivrroiis on ^1\n. AVith the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Sianiland Wakl, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of Loudon. Crown 8vo pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

Wake. — Tiu. F]>olution of MoiitLirr. Jitdng a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By (\ Stanilaxd Wake, author of 
“Chajiters on Muu,''etc. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 5U6, xii. and 474. 

21.V. 

Watson. — Index, to the K.vtive and SciENriFic Xames of Indian and 
o'liir.K Ea.stfrn F.conomic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Founrs Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.H.A.S., etc., Beporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 6.30. £l 11s. (id. 

Weber. — On the Uut'\.yvNv. By lir. Albuecht Webek, Berlin. 

Translated from the (lerman by the Uev. D. C. Boyd, .M.A. Reprinted from 
“ The Jiidian Antupiary." Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp 130. 5 a. 

Weber. — The liisioiiY ok Indun LiTEiaTritr.. By Albuecht Weber. 
Translated from the (Jerman by John Mann, M.A., and Dr. Theodor 
Zachauiae, with the Author’s sanction. Post 8vo. pp. .wiii. and 360, cloth, 1878. 
18s. 

Wedgwood. — .V Dictionary op English Etymology. By Hensleigh 
Wedgwood. Third Fdition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. With an Intro- 
duction on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. Ixxii. 
and 716. 2l.v. 

Wedgwood. — On the OiiKiiN OF Lanofage. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 
3«. Od. 

West. — Glos.saky and Index of the Pahlatt Texts of the Book op 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Nirungistun ; prepared from Dcstur Hoshangji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Ardii Viraf Nainak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Notes on J’ulilavi Grammar. By K. W. West, Ph.l). Revised by Martin 
IIaug, Ph.D. Publislied by order of the Government of Bombay, 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 26s. 

West and Buhler. — A Digest of the Hindu Law of Inheritance 

and Partition, from the Replies of the Sastris in the several Courts of the 
Bombay Presidency. With Introduction, Notes and Appendix. Edited by 
KaymondWest and J. G. Buhler. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 674. £l IH. fid. 
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Wheeler. — The Histoet of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 

Talboys Whhkler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Goratnission, author of 
“ The Geography of Herodotus," etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. 

\ol. II., The Ramayaua and the Brahmanic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 
two Maps. 215. 

Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical lievival. pp. 484, with two maps. 18.«. 
Vol. lA^ I’art I. Alussultnaii Hulc. pp. xwii. and 320. 1 1 a. 

Vol. IV. Part II. In the press. 

Wheeler. — Early Hecords of BRTTi‘?n Indi^. A History of the 

English Settlement in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of 
old travellers and other contemporary l>ocuint*nts, from the eaihest period 
down to the rise of Biitish Power in India. By J. T.vlboys Whekler. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxiu and 3S)2 1878. 15.s. 

Whitmee. — A Gr\:u'mvr and DirnoNARv or tiik 8vmovn LwouACiE. 
By Rev. GronoE Pratt, foity years a MiS'<ionary of the London Missionary 
Society in i^anioa. Second Edition. Edited by lie v. S J. Whitmei:, F.U.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 388. IHs. 

Whitney. — Oriental and Linguistic Studie''. ByAViLLivAt Dwroin 
WiiiTNi.v, Professor of Sanskrit and Coinparatne Philology in Yale (hdlege. 
First Series. The Veda; the Avesta ; the Science of Language (3r. 8vo. cL, 
pp X. and -118. 12.v. 

Second Series. — The East and AVo.st — Religion and Mitliology — Orthography and 
Phonology—UmdU Astronomy. CroiMi 8\<). elotli. jip 416. 12.s 

Whitney. — Atharva Yed\ Prati(;Akiiya; or, (Vmiuilvija Ciitunidhyjl- 
yika (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. Uy Wii.lian Wiii inev, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 280, boards. X'l ILv. (id. 

Whitney. — L^ngtage \ni> the Study or LvNorAGi: : Twtdvr Lofturc.s 
on the Principles of Linguistic Scioiiee. By W. I). ’Whitney. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Ciowm 8vo cloth, pp. \ii, and 504. 10 .n. GiL 

Whitney. — Langi\\ge and its Study, ivitli espoeiul rcforciico to the 
Indo-Euiopestn Family of Lunguages. .Sc\eii lAcluies ])y \V. I), Whitney, 
Professor ot Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Jiiiiiguages in Vale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, T.ildes of ])i eli-ii^ion and Conjugation, 
Gnmm’s~Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., 
LL.I). Cr. 8vo. cL, pp. xxii. and 318. 5*. 

Whitney.— SuRYA-SiDDiiANTA (Translation of tho): A Text-hook of 

Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By W. D. 
Whitney. 8 vo. pp. iv, and 354, boards. £\ \U. 6d. 

Whitney. — TATTTiiuYA-PjiATK;.4KiiyA, with its Commentary, the 
Tribhashyaratna ; Text, Translation^ and Notes. By W. D Whit.ney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. i.^1 5s. 

Williams.— A Dictionary, English and Svnscrit. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1851. £3 35 . 

Williams. — A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and 
Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, ami other cognate Iiido-EuropeaTi Languages. By Monikk 
"Williams, M.A., Bodcu Professor of Sanskrit. 4to, cloth, pp. xxv. and 118C. 
£i lis. 6d. 
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Williams. — A Puactical Gjiammak of the Saxskkit Language, ar- 
ranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
English Students, by Moxjkk Williams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 8vo. cloth. 15.?. 

Williams. — A Syllahic Licttonaea’- op the Cttinese Language, 
uirangcd according to tli(‘ Wu-Fang Yuen Ym, with the pronunciation of the 
Clniructcrs as In-ard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. ]}y S. Wells 
Williams. -Ito. cloth, pp. l\xxiv. and 1252. 1874. £o os. 

Williams. — Piust Lesson.s in the Maori Langtagt:. With a Short 
Yocahulury. Uy W. L. Williams, Il.A. Fcap. 8vo. jip. 98, cloth. 6s. 

Williams. — Modern Indiv and the Indivns. Being a Series of 

Impressions, Notes, and Essays l»y Monikk Williams, D.C.L. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 24 f. 1878. 7s. (id. 

Wilson. — Works of the late Houvce Haymvn AVilson, 'M.A., P.K.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of ('alcuttaand Pans, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of (Jermany, etc., and Roden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

Vols 1. and II. Eskays ang LrcTuuEs chiefly on the Religion of the Hindust 
by the late 11. II. Wilson, M.A., F.R S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr* 
Reinholo Rost. 2 vols cloth, pp xin. and 399, vi. and 4 Ki. 21.s. 

Vols. Ill, IV. and V. Esrayh Analytical, Ckhical, and Philological, on 
SunjKCiH CONN vcTED WITH S ANSKUiT LiTi UATi' HE. Collected and Edited by 
Dr. Rlinhold Rost. 3 vols. hvo pp. 408, 40(>, and 390, cloth. Price 3f).v. 

Vols. VI., VII., YIIl, IX and X., Parti. Vi^hM’ Puhan.v, a Sy.^tkm op 
Hindu Mytholoi.y and TiiADnioN. Vols I. to V. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes denved chiefly from other Purhnks. 
By the late H. H. Wilson, Edited by FnxLDWxiu) II \ll, M.A., D.C.L., 
Oxon. 8vo., pp.3c.\l. and 344, 344 ; 34(J, cloth. 21. 12.S. C^/. 

Vol. X., P.'irt 2, containing the Index to, and eompleting the Vi.shnu Puruna, 
compiled hi Fitzedward llall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 208. 12.^. 

Volh. XI. and XIl. Stlixt Si'pctmcvs op tiif. Thkaiki; ofthf HiNDua Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late IIouAcr. IIa\ man Wilson, M.A., 
F. R.8, 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. Ixi. and 384 ; and iv. and 418, cl. 21, v. 

Wilson. — Select Spechmiexs of the Theatre of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late IIoiiace Hayman ^^II.soN, 
MA.,F.R.S. Thiid corrected edition. 2 vols 8vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384; iv. 
and 418, cloth. 2U. 

CONTf NTS. 

Vol. I.—Proface — Tre.itiso on the Dramatic syhteni of the Hindus— Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit— Tin* MriehcUakati, oi the Toy (’.ii t— Vikiam ajunl I'rvasi, or the 
Heio and the Nymph— I ttaia ll.lma Chantra, or continuation of the History of 
Itfnnu. 

Vol. II.— Dram.is translated from the Original Sansknt— Maldti and Madhava, or the Stolen 
Mauiage— Mudiii Rak‘-hava, or the Signet of tlie Minister— RatnavaU, or the 
Necklace— Appendix, eont.uuing shoil accounts of diftereni Dramas. 

Wilson. — The Present Stvte of the Cultivation of Oriental 
Litkrature. a Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wilson. 8vo. pp. 2(), sewed. 
London, 1852. Gd. 

Wilson. — A Hiutionahy in Sanskrit and English. Translated, 
amended, and cnlaiged from an original eom]>ilation prepared by learned Native.^ 
for the College of Fort Williiiiu by 11. H. Wilson. Tlie Thud Edition edited 
by Jaguiiniolifina Turkiilaiikara and Khettrainolvana Mookerjeo. Piibli.shed by 
Gvanendraehandra Ruyaehoudhuri and Brothers. 4lo. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3s. 

Wilson (H. H.). — See also Meglia Huta, Eig-Yeda, and Vishnu- 

Purknh. 
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Wise.— Commentary on the Hindu System op Medicine. By T. A. 
Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7«. 6rf. 

Wise. — Hetiew of the History of Medicine. By Thomas 
Wise, M.D. 2 volt 8vo. cloth. VoL 1., pp. xcviii. and 397,; Vol. II., 
pp. 674. lOjf. 

Withers. — The Engt.tsii Language Spelled as Pronounced, with 
enlarged Alpli[il)ct of Forty Ijuttcrs. With Specimen. By Geouge Withekh. 
Koyal 8 VO. sowi'd, i)p. 84. Is. 

Wordsworth. — The Cunicn of Thibet, and the Historical Analogies 
of Buddhism and Christianity. A Lecture delivered at Bombay by W. \\ ohds- 
WORTii, B.A , Principal of Elphinstone College. 1S77. 8vo. pp. 51. 2 a i)d. 

Wright. — Pkudal !M\nuals of Exolisii History. A Stories of 

Popular Sketches of our Niitional History, compiled at diflcreiit pen(*ds, from 
the 'rhirteenth Centuiy to the Fifleeiilh, lor tlie use of the Feudal (ieiitiy and 
Nubility. Now liist editul from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas 
WiuGHT, Esq., M.A. Sniiill Ito. cloth, pp wiv. and IS 4. 1872. 15#. 

Wright. — The Homes of Othihi 1)\ys. A History of Domestic 
Manners and Sentiment" during the Middle Ages. By Thomas AVuk.ht, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations from the Illuminations in eoiiteiupornry 
Manuscripts and other Sources, drawn and engrav d bA F. W. Fuiiliolt, E"q., 
F.S.A. 1 Vol. medium 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xv. and 512. 
350 Woodcuts. i;l 1 a. 

Wright . — The Celt, the Roman, and the Svxon; a History of the 
Early Inhabitants ot Britain to the Coiiveision of the Anglo-Saxons to 

Christianity. Illustrated bj the Aneieiil Kemain? brought to laght hy Keeent 
Eescarch. By Thom Vh Wuioin, E‘<q., M A, F.S.A., etc, ete. 'I liird Cor- 
rected and Enlarged Edition. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xiv. and 502. 14 a. 

Wright. — Anglo-Saxon and Old-En».lish TocvBriAKrr.s, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well* as th(' History of the 
Forms of Elemental y Fdiieatioii, and of the Jiiimguagis sp(»ken in tins Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Kditeil hy Thomas Whioht, Esq., 
^M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected hy Kichard 

WULCKER. \_Ih (ht pnsii. 

Wylie. — IN’otes on Chine.®?!: Literature ; with introductory Remarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translation.s from the 
Chinese, into variou.s European Languages. By A. Wylie, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, X*1 16a. 

Yajurveda. — The White Yajurveda in the Madiiyandina Recen- 
sion. With the Commentary of Mahidbara Complete m 36 parts. Large 
square 8vo. pp. 571. £4 10«. 

Tates. — A Bengali Grammar. By the late Rev. W. Yates, D.D. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Bengali Langnitge 
Edited by 1. Wenger. Fcap. 8vo., pp. iv.and 150,bds. Calcutta, 1H64. Ss. 6d. 
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